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COMBAT 
INFANTRY MAN: 





The United States Infantry Association has been authorized 
to provide to qualified Infantrymen through The INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL, an accurate miniature, in blue enamel and 
sterling silver, of the Combat Infantryman Badge, designed to 
be worn in the lapel of civilian clothes. Actual dimensions of 


the lapel pin are five-eighths inch by one-quarter inch. 


If qualified, you can obtain one or more of these finely 
made pins by filling in the blank below and forwarding it, 
along with $2.50 for each pin, to The INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen 


I enclose $ . Please send me, postpaid, 


Badge ($2.50 each). I certify that the statements made below for Extract of Record are correct. 


EXTRACT OF RECORD 


(Rank) Serial Number 


War Theater 





Regiment or Combat Team Division or Special | 
or separate battalion ) 


Street (City) Zone 


of your miniature Combat Infantryman 
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TIMBERWOLF 
The Story of the 
TRACKS 442d Combat Team 
104th Division 
By Major Orville C. Shirey 
$4.00 
$5.00 

THE EPIC OF THE 101ST AIRBORNE . ; Deere eee antneitewasahecen Maa 
THE THUNDERBOLT ACROSS EL ROPE (83d Division)... PEO P Le 
REPORT AFTER ACTION (103d Division).................. errr rere eT CT 
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The History of the 78th Infantry Division ... .. hey $5.00 
WORK HORSE OF THE WESTERN FRONT (30th Division) .. ee ore $4.00 
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HISTORY OF THE 313TH INFANTRY REGIMENT .................... ~ $5.00 
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Children of Yesterday (24th Division)....... $3.00 History of the 13th Infantry Regiment. $5.00 
History of the 31st Infantry Division ....... .$5.00 History of the 71st Infantry Regiment. . $4.00 
History of the 42d Infantry Division ........ $5.00 History of the 389th Infantry Regiment. $5.00 
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A Study Of History 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


An Abridgment by D. C. Somervell 


Originally published in six volumes, A Study of History was hailed as a landmark in his- 
torical literature. Now, skillful editing and condensation have reduced the bulk of the 


work to one volume, retaining intact the idea 


and the words of the original author. 


Che one-volume edition of A Study of History is one of the most authoritative and stimu- 
lating books of our day, and one of the very few serious historical studies of recent times 


to place on best-seller lists throughout the country 


$0.00 
The Struggle For The World 


By JAMES BURNHAM 


Che blunt study of the state of a world in which the United States and Russia face each 


other as antagonists in the struggle for world leadership. 


Chapter headings from The Struggle For The World 


Part I~THE PROBLEM 


1. The Immaturity of the United States 
Is it Really O World 
5 The Political Cor sequences of the Atom Bomb 
i. World Gov or World Empire 
The Nature of Communism 
‘rom Internationalism to Multi-national Bolshevism 
The Goal of Soviet Policy 
8. The Weakness and Strength of the Soviet Union 
Is a Communist World Empire Desirable 
The Main Line of World Politics 


Part I~WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE 


The Ren ition of Pow 


Part III—WHAT COULD BE DONE 


12. Political Aims and Social Facts 


13. The Break with the Past 


14. The Supreme Object of United States Policy: Defens 


15. The Supreme Object of United States Policy: Offen 


16. The Internal Implementation of Foreign Policy 
World Empire and the Balance of Power 


18. Is War Inevitable ? 


PART IV—WHAT WILL BE DONE 


19. The Policy of Vacillation 


20. The Outcome 


$23.00 
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PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


HERE is a general basic reason why Uni- 

versal Military Training is vital to the 
United States. It is a reason even more basic 
than those set forth in the remarkably pene- 
trating and complete Report of the President's 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training, 
recently published under the title A Program 
For National Security. 


Only through acceptance of UMT is it 
likely that the people of America will remain 
adequi itely conscious of the country 's military 
needs. Only through UMT Cor, of course, an 
unmistakable threat of another war) can it be 
a certainty that military needs will not pass 
out of mind to the extreme danger and very 
probab le historical end of the United States 
of America. 


Now that the President's Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Training has reported, 
we think it is time, not merely for The Jour- 
NAL, but for every military man—every sol- 
dier, sailor, and marine—to redouble his ef- 
forts to present UMT to all civilians they 
know who may yet be unconvinced. 


Up to the time of the Report, the reception 
of arguments for UMT from men in uniform 
was commonly like the reception often heard 
when General Marshall first brought up 
UMT in his early wartime planning as a def- 
nite need for the postwar period. 


“He's a soldier. Of course he’s for it. All 
generals want to see a big Army—want to see 
the country more military, if not militaristic. 
The Army is just another pressure-group !ook- 
ing for big appropriations.” 


Argument against that frame of mind, with 
purely military reasons from military minds 
to back it up, seldom gets very far. Such argu- 


ment is only effective with reasonable and 
open-minded people, capable of weighing 
military needs along with military ambitions. 
But how many civilians fall into the open- 
minded class in discussing matters of National 
Security with military men? 


OW, in A Program For National Secur 
ity, there are arguments for UMT from 
another source—an unbiased civilian source. 


The President picked out nine, open- 
minded, nonmilitary men and women—nine 
people of high intellectual and public attain- 
ments—all known as leaders of standing in 
their widely different fields. He asked them 
to study UMT and report upon it to him. 


The nine members of the commission with 
their records are listed on page 49. A group 
more broadly representative of the country 
and better known for integrity and extent of 
unselfish public service would be hard to 
name. Or one less likely to be unduly in 
fluenced by military ideas. 


This commission spent six months studying 


UMT, and then reported. 


The Report consists of some 450 closely 
printed pages including appendixes, in which 
every aspect of UMT is brilliantly weighed. 


Out of these studies [the Commission reported], 
we have come to a clear, unanimous and strong 
conviction about the course which our country 
should follow in respect to universal training in the 
foreseeable future. We recommend this course as 
a wise and prudent investment in American secur- 
ity, liberty, and prosperity. . 

The only basis on which universal training 
should be accepted, in our opinion, is a demonstra 
tion that it is needed to insure our safety in a world 
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in which peace is not yet secure. We are convinced 
that such training is an essential element in an 
integrated program of national security designed to 
protect the United States against possible aggres- 

sion, to perpetuate the freedoms for which millions 
shed their blood and to hasten the advent of uni 
versal disarmament and peace through the United 
Nations. While as we hereinafter point out, uni 
versal training is not our first line of defense, we 
are convinced that without universal training the 
Nation’s defense would be incomplete and inade 
quate. 


In arriving at the conclusion that universal mili 
tary training is a matter of urgent military necessity 
and in recommending that it be approved by the 
Congress and the people, we have attempted to lay 
down a program through which the military ob 
jectives of the training can be achieved under cir- 
cumstances that will strengthen the spirit of de- 
mocracy and prove of lasting value from a phy sical, 
mental, and moral standpoint to the youths in train- 
ing. Our chief aim, however, and our principal 
justification for the program are military security 
and peace for ourselves and for the rest of the 
world. The other benefits which we envisage from 
such a program are by-products of a project which 
is made necessary by the state of the world today. 


It is apparent from the lessons of history and 
from the experience of the postwar period that the 
only way in which we can lend authority to our 
voice in international affairs and inspire confidence 
in the ability of the United Nations to enforce 
peace is to maintain our armed forces at a level of 
efficiency and comprehensiveness that will defy 
challenge by any would-be aggressor. If the people 
of this country ‘will declare in convincing fashion 
their determination to support such a program in 
all its elements for as long as may be necessary to 
guarantee the attainment of a stable world order 
through the United Nations, they will make the 
greatest contribution to perpetual peace within 


their power. 


We wish we could conscientiously arrive at a 
different conclusion. There is so much that needs 
to be done in rebuilding the shattered nations of 
Europe and Asia, in ending hunger and providing 
for the homeless, in reviving industry and com- 
merce and the things of the spirit, that we view 
with horror the need for spending billions of dol- 
lars on the upkeep of our Military Establishment. 
But we recognize that weakness is an invitation to 


extermination. Without the strength to back up 


our moral positions or discharge our international 
commitments, we are impotent in a world where 


force is still, unfortunately, a determinant of the 


right. While we try to rebuild, we must not at the 
same time invite further destruction. A weak Na 
tion can only beg, not command respect and reci 


HESE paragraphs, like the forceful sum- 

mary of the Report which appeared i 
the daily newspapers and which we cover in 
this month’s news section of The Journat, 
give an idea of the Committee’s completely 
valid conclusions. 


As we went through the whole report, we 
found on every page the evidence of the Com- 
mission’s thoroughness and unquestioned 
ability to analyze the country’s military needs. 
Therefore, on pages 19 and 48 of this Jour- 
NAL we publish exerpts of some of the most 
valuable parts of the Report that have not ap- 
peared widely in other magazines and papers 


A Program For National Security is a most 
complete and exhaustive argument for action. 
High civilian and military leaders are now 
agreed that action is utterly necessary. 


But apparently what must yet be done is 
to spread wider and wider the reasoned argu 
ments in this notable Report in the hope that 
the people of the nation will urge their repre 
sentatives in Congress to act—act soon to meet 
the vital need. 


Regular, National Guardsman, and Reserv- 
ist—all who possess a military status—should 
now redouble their efforts to show all citizens 
the necessity for the UMT. 


7 y of 


(The Report of 448 pages—its title is 
For National Security—is available in paper covers 
for 75 cents, either from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Washington, D. C., or The Infantry Journal 
Book Service. There is much useful and informative 
data in the appendixes included with the 
this volume. 
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FOR THE ARMY 


PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS IN WORLD WAR TWO* 


[HE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES AT THEIR 
ak strength during World War II numbered approxi 
ately 12,350,000. The Army’s share of this total was 
ughly 8,300,000, of which about 7,300,000 were enlisted 
en. Elsewhere in the Official History are described the 
roblems attending the allocation to ground combat units 

of an adequé ite proportion of the mobilized manpower. O! 
” il concern to the Army Ground Forces was the quality 

these men with respect to their basic aptitudes for service 
in on ground arms. 
Even if these basic aptitudes had been firmly established 

y the system of classifying the Army's quota of the national 

manpower, not all of those found. to possess them could 


have been assigned to the The com 


Army Ground Forces. 
peting demands of the Air 


iptitudes and of both the 


Forces for men with combat 
Air and Service Forces for men 
ith technical qualifications had to be met also. The sup 
ply necessary to meet all demands having quickly been 
found ing idequi ite, priorities were established. 

Army Air 
Forces first call on the Army’s quota of men in the highesi 
By the end of 1943 
the args ot this priority and ot other { factors h: id 1 
duced to a level the number of men 
wats to the Geound Forces who seemed likely to perform 
effectively in combat. In 1944 priority as between Air and 
Ground Forces was reversed, 


In 1942 it was deemed necessary to give the 
rac kets of gener al milit: iry aptitude. 


1 dangerously low 


and the system of classification 
vas revised to select more effectively for ground combat 
ervice the types of men who had 
ervice. 


aptitude for such 


The present study appro aches the prob lem from the point 
| view of the Army Ground Forces, the major command 
esponsible for the training of U.S. ground combat troops 


n World War Il. It presents a 


in analysis of the effects pro 
luced by the system of assignment used in 


1942 and 1943, 
views the e forts and prope ssals which were made to obtain 
larger share of men of the type needed to meet the r 

juirements of ground combat in modern war, 

he results of these efforts. An at 


and describes 
tempt has been made to 


*This study will be included in the Official Hist ry of the U.S. Army of 
Vorld War II, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Department 
Special Staff, with whose permission it appears in The INFANTRY 
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By Robert R. Palmer 


indicate why certain efforts and proposals failed « 
overruled, 


were 
as the 
known at He adquarters, Army Ground Forces. The views 
presented can be fully appr: aised only when the whole pic 
ture of the war effort has been more fully developed 
\lthough many in the 


but in general only insofar reasons were 


armed forces seem at first to have 


shared the prevalent opumism regarding the abundance 


of the resources ol the nation both m matériel 


nel, the War Department had 


and person 
practice recognized the 


necessity of using the existing aptitudes of its quota of 


manpower economically. It had built up, with the advice 


ot experts in psychology and personnel management, a 


complex system of classification and assignment to make 


maximum use of civilian skills and personal aptitudes Its 


system made provision for specialists and administrative 


and clerical personnel. Its scheme of classification recog 


nized differences in age, physical hardihood, mental 


dowment, education, occupational skill, and capacity for 


assuming responsibility, with the object of adapting these 


various personal aptitudes to military requirements The 


purposes of the system, in ascending order of importance, 


were to maintain morale by giving men suitabl 


isslgNn 
ments; to simplify, hasten, and economize the training el 
fort; and to organize the available manpower in such a way 


as to deliver in the shortest time the maximum force against 


the enemy. 
Ground combat in World War Il require d compk x skill 


which were in large part technical. Ex 


n in the Infantry 


the ground arm requiring the least technical training, the 


private had to understand the use of a dozen we \pons ble 


had to acquire at least an elementary knowledge ol 
min 


many 


| 


things besides concealment; removal 


camouflage and 


and the detection of booby t IPs; patrolling, map reading 


\meric in, \llied 


and enemy aircré ft, armored vehicles, and other equipment 


and combat intelligence; recognition olf 


the use and dispo sal of c: iptured equipme nt; the processing 
ind maint 
nance of life and health out of doors over long periods and 


difficulty Thus the 


ot prisoners of war: first aid, field sanitation, 


under conditions ot extreme tl ined 
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A baker (SSN 017) fitted in nicely with military needs. 


ground soldier was, on the basis of military instead of civil 
ian skills, almost as much a specialist as anyone in the 
Moreover, the and skills which the 
infantryman might need in battle were such that they could 
He had to know 


how to play his part under conditions of strain and con 


\rmy knowledge 


not be reduced to an anticipated routine. 


fusion in the teamwork of squad and platoon, coordinating 
the various infantry weapons in tactics of fire and move 
ment. The mobile tactics and open formations of World 
War II demanded the greatest possible physical vigor and 
mental alertness in individual combat soldiers and required 
strong powers ol leadership in commanders, even in units 
The intelligence, skill, and stamina 
of semi-isolated riflemen 


as small as the squad 
and small-unit commanders were 
to determine not only individual survival on the battlefield 
but also in many cases the outcome of battle. 

\lthough these facts were appreciated increasingly as the 
war proceeded they were recognized from the beginning. 
In March 1942, \rmy Ground Forces was estab 
lished, G-3 of the War Department General Staff endorsed 
the following public statement emphasizing the importance 


W he n the 


of hav ing a high grade ol personnel in ground combat units: 


he increased tempo of war today, its rapid changes in 
local situations, and the great spaces it covers make it impos- 
sible for commanders to control the detailed action of sub- 
ordinate Hence the accomplishment of the will of 
the commander depends, in final analysis, upon the ability 
of subordinates to make the proper decisions in unpredictable 
situations on the battlefield. 


units 


hese decisions require sound 
judgment and initiative qualities which must be carefully 
developed and fostered in the training of every individual. 


Yet the quality of manpower in the ground arms, when 





mobilization was nearly completed in the | 
part of 1943, compared unfavorably with 
of other elements of the Army. A sample 
sisting of 12,000 combat soldiers proved ¢ 
below the Army average in height, in weigh 
intelligence, and in education. The infantry 
examined averaged over half an inch shorter 
Six pounds lighter than the average for the A 
The ground combat arms had failed to re 
1 proportionate share of the high- quality 
osioail by reception centers to the major A 
commands. During the representative yea 
1943, about 2,600,000 men were processed 
the Army at reception centers and assigne: 
the arms and services. About 40 per cent 
these men were sent to the ground combat a 
But only 34 per cent of the men who y 
graded highest in intelligence and aptitud 
(AGCT Classes I and II) assign 
while 44 per cent of those graded lowe 
(AGCT Classes IV and V) went to the groun: 
combat arms.* Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Com 
manding General of the Army Ground Forces 
felt very strongly on this matter. He came increas 
ingly to believe that American soldiers were su 
taining avoidable casualties and perhaps taking 
longer than necessary to win the war, because 
the men assigned to ground combat units did 
not represent a fair cross section of the nation’s 


were so 


manpower. 

[here were various reasons for the relatively inferio: 
quality of the human raw material made available to th: 
ground combat arms during the first two years of the wai 
One was the absence of a central system of personnel clas 
sification and assignment for the Army and Navy as a 
whole. Another was, from the viewpoint of the Army 
Ground Forces, the shortcomings of the Army's own system 
of classification. 

Underlying Selective Service was the idea that the mil 
tary authorities could best determine where a man might 
most effectively serve, and that individuals should patri 
otically abstain from volunteering for this or that branch 
In fact, however, the Navy and Marine 

Corps obtained their personnel entirely from volunteers 
until the end of 1942. They also procured a large propor 
tion of their officers by granting commissions to civilians 
prior to training, largely on the basis of educational back 
ground. This practice contrasted with the Army system, 
in which most men went through basic training as enlisted 
men before they could become eligible as officer candidates 
Direct commissioning of civilians by the Army, though 
practiced on a fairly large scale in the early period of mobili 
zation, did not ordinarily affect men liable for Selectiv: 
Service and was not used to obtain officers for combat as 
signments. But by voluntarily enlisting or by accepting 
commission in the Navy or the Marines, many thousands 
of men of the finest physical types, and of a high degree ol 
education and personal initiative, remained outside 
operations of Selective Service and hence outside the Army 


’ the service. 


‘These percentages were compiled from statistics of the AGO Classific: 
tion and Replacement Branch 
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ill of these men were used for combat duty by the 
and the Marine Corps. i. 
e Army classification system, designed to determine 
e men could serve most effectively, therefore applied 
»roup which, in its top strata, was less than re presenta- 
f the national manpower. In addition, some of the 
nen received by the Army were not subject to norm< i] 
fication. Until the end of 1942 the Army also accepted 
{ draft age as volunteers and permitted them to select 
own branch of the service. In 1942 only about five 
ent of the volunteers chose the Infantry or Armored 
The overwhelming majority chose the Air Corps. 
reached Army reception centers preclassified—ear 
ed for the Air Corps by their own wish. Only high 
men could qualify. By no means all of these men 
employed by the Army Air Forces on combat or flying 
e Navy, the Marines, and the Army Air Forces there 
h: “a the character of hand picked organizations, a char 
—_ ved to a large extent by the Navy and the Ma 
e Corps even after their resort to the draft (because of 
(ferences in induction standards), and by the Army Air 
Forces even though a large proportion of its personnel was 
iined by nonvoluntary methods. 
lhe Army classification system applied to the great bulk 
men received by the Military Establishment during the 
Classification began on induction and followed the 
listed man through his military « 


Career, changing as he 
I inged. 


Assignment and reassignment reflected the suc 


essive decisions of classifying officers. For most men the 


lassification and corresponding assignment made at the 


time of induction determined their subsequent careers in 

the Army. Men were classified in three ways—by physical 
capacity, by intellectual capacity, and by occupational skill. 
Classification and assignment within the Army by physi 

cal capacity was very broad. For induction, detailed and 

fairly high physical standards, including psychiatric stand 

irds, were prescribed. Once in the Army, men were clas 

sified on simple lines. Whereas the British and 

Armies recognized several grades ot 

capacity, 


German 
physical muscular 
strength, endurance, agility, coordination, and 
ther criteria, and assigned men positions 
making corresponding demands on_ physique, 
the United States Army recognized only one 
category of general service and one category of 
limited service. In July 1943 limited service was 
ibolished as a category in classification. Physical 
zrounds for assignment thereafter depended on 
ndividual cases rather than on types. The great 
najority of men qualified for general service. 

neral-service men were assigned to units irre 


according to 


( 


The Air Corps is the permanent statutory organization of 


uir arm of the Military Establishment and is the prin- 
| component of the-Army Air Forces. During World 
Var II the strength of the Air Corps was eighty per cent or 
of the total strength of the Army Air Forces, the re- 
nder being made up of various services and arms at 
ed to the Air Forces. The preferential rules of 1942-43 
issed in the following pages applied to all men assigned 
the Army Air Forces and shipped directly from reception 
ers to AAF basic training centers. Such men were actu- 
members of the Air Corps; this study, however follows 
ustomary war and postwar practice of referring to them 
rsonnel of the Army Air Forces 
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spective of finer physical gradations, largely on the basis of 
occupational skill. € Consequently the question of whether, 
in a given unit, a man would engage in hand-to-hand fight 
ing, march long distances on foot, carry a heavy pack, or go 
without sleep and food counted very little in his original 
assignment. Modifications in this system were introduced 
in 1944, too late t bulk of the Army. 
Classification by intellectual capacity was more precis« 
For this purpose every inductee Was given a 1 Army Gen 
eral Classification Test (AGCT abil 
ity to learn. The confusion of AGCT scores with concepts of 
“1.Q.” or “mental age” was forbidden by the War Depart 
The AGCT measured a compound native en 
dowments and of the effects of s« hooling and social experi 


to affect the 
designed to measure 


ment. 


ence, amounting to “intelligence” in the popular and prac 
tical sense in which it was useful to the Army. Scores were 
sO arranged that 100 represented the expected median of 
all men tested. Numerical scores were grouped into five 
classes, of which Class | represented the men of highest 
intelligence and Class the lowest. To qualify as an 
ofhicer candidate a man had to fall in Class I or Il. Class I 
was also the main source of good noncommissioned ofhcers. 
Other things being equal (which they were not), all arms 
and services were to receive the same proportionate distri 
bution of men in the five AGCT classes. 

Of all provisions of the classification system those con 
cerned with occupational skills were the most elaborate and 
the most refined. The Army sought to meet its needs for 
specialists with men experienced in related occupations in 
civilian life. The purpose was the very important one of 
speeding up mobilization and training by utilization of the 
full capacities of the available manpower. Specialists, in 
this connection, included those pursuing relatively simple 
trades which could be learned in a few weeks or months 
The need of the Army for specialists was mi ide cle ar to the 
public, especially in the period before the declaration of 
war, when the distastefulness of compulsory military train 


ing coulc | be relieved by pointing out its vocational value 


The rifleman (SSN 745) had no civilian counterpart. 

















IL hi publicizing of technical requirements produced an 
expectation among many inductees that they could best con 
tribute to the war effort by continuing with their usual 
Army. 
faction o1 disap porntme nt of these expecti tions became an 


occupations, some what modified, in the The satis 


Important factor in morale 


lo effect proper classification all jobs performed by en 


listed men, called “military occupational specialties” 
MOS s were given “specification — se rial numbers 
SSN on a scale from 001 to 999. Numbers below 500 


designated military jobs having corresponding occupations 


lite, such as Mechanic, 014, or 
405. Numbers above 500 designated jobs 
having no parallel in civilian life, such as Rifleman, 745, 
or Antitank Gunner, 610. An exception in the numbers 
tbhove 500 was Laborer, 590. 


in civilian Automobile 


Clerk-] ypist, 


A special case was Basic, 521, 
since basic privates might be trained for any job as desired 
by commanders. 

\t the reception center the newly inducted man, alter an 


interview with or without vocational tests, 


was classified 
He 
received the specification serial number most closely cor 
responding to his main civilian skill. This number in- 
evitably fell in the group ot SSN’s below 500. To fill the 
need for SSN’s above 500 the classifying officer attempted 
to find related civilian trades. A man classified as Steward, 
124, might be recommended for training as Mess Ser 
geant, 824. But for fighting jobs, such as Rifleman, 745, 
lank Driver, or Gunner, 603, of course, 
no civilian equlvi alents. 


according to his occupational experience or aptitude. 


736, there were, 


Che requirements of the Army, in terms of SSN’s, were 


formulated primarily in unit Tables of Organization 
1'/O's), which showed what jobs existed in every unit 


and how many men were needed for each type of job. From 








the T /O’s of all units the Adjutant General's Office com 

DISTRIBUTION OF CERTAIN CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF ENLISTED MEN PER THOUSAND TO VARI- 
OUS ARMS AND SERVICES, JANUARY 28, 1943 
Arm or All SSNs SSN 590 : ~ §SN 521 All Other 
Service Below 500 (Laborer) (Basic) SSN’s* 
Transportation 788 90 59 63 
Engineers 725 ] 120 154 
Ordnance 64] 45 171 143 
Signal . 579 ‘ae 107 314 
Quartermaster 446 268 121 145 
Medical ...... . 438 en 163 399 
Chemical . 409 182 116 293 
Field Artillery . .347 ine 542 
Tank Destroyer ...338 109 553 
Cavalry er ] 9) 586 
Armored ........ 253 3 89 655 
Antiaircraft ...... 224 106 670 
Coast Artillery ...197 99 704 
Infantry —S 104 732 
Military Police 108 112 780 
Air Corps 198 117 685 

‘Men with jobs having counterparts in civilian life 

“Men with distinctly military jobs having no civilian counterparts 

fobs for each arm and service listed here toiol 1,000 
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puted 


“Requirement and Replacement Rates, 
Speci ilists.” 


Mili: 
These were for the guidance of reception 
ters in the assignment of newly inducted men. T hey 
verted the needs of every type of unit for each SSN ‘ji: 
rate per thousand enlisted men. For example, in the ir 
try regiment, the rate per thousand was 21.3 for « 
SSN 060), 77.0 for light truck drivers (SSN 
177.5 for riflemen (SSN 745), and 50.7 for auto: 
riflemen (SSN 746). The Requirement oul Replacenient 
Rates also included figures for the over-all SSN needs of 
each arm and service. These figures served as a guide in 
the assignment of newly inducted men to replacement 
training centers. 

Ihe arms and services differed greatly in their needs {o: 
military occupational specialties. Some had a higher 
quirement rate than others for SSN’s below 500, that is, fo: 
men to fill jobs for which there was a civilian counterpar 
All the services except Military Police had more of ‘ch 
jobs than did any of the arms. (See Table 1.) At one ex 
treme was the Transportation Corps, in which, according 
the Requirement and Replacement Rates, 788 out of every 
1,000 enlisted men filled civilian- type jobs CSSN’s below 
500), while only 63 were engaged in work for which there 
was no civilian equivale nt. In the Infantry on the other hand, 
only 164 men out of 1,000 (mostly cooks, truck drivers, and 
radio operators) filled civilian-type jobs, and 732 were en 
gaged in exclusively military occupations. In general, for 
the combat arms there was no specific vocational prepara- 
tion in civilian life. In assigning newly inducted men to 
the combat arms, and especially to the Infantry, it was nec 
essary to a large extent either to ignore civilian occupation 
or to assign men who had no established occupation, and 
who therefore, unless lack of established occupation was 
due to youth, were not likely to be the most desirable ma 
terial. 

Occupational classification, though not adapted primarily 
to the needs of the combat arms, was nevertheless the main 
basis of assignment. Reception centers in filling requisi 
tions of units or replacement training centers for personnel, 
supplied specialists in the proportions called for in the 
Requirement and Replacement Rates. For further guid 
ance of the reception centers Army Regulations 615-26, 
dated 15 Semaine 1942, offered suggestions for assign 
ment. For boilermakers, bricklayers, riveters, and steel 
workers, the suggested assignment was the Corps of Engi 
neers. For longshoremen it was the Quartermaster Corps. 
Detectives were thought to be peculiarly suitable for the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office and “vice-squad _patrol- 
men” for the Military Police. Miners might fit into either 
the Engineers or the Infantry. Suited for the Infantry pri- 

marily, according to these suggestions, were a few “special 
ists” of infrequent occurrence in the civilian population, 
such as parachute j jumpers and mountaineers. Bookkeepers, 
file clerks, piano tuners, shipping clerks, and teachers were 
recommended for any arm or service. White-collar workers 
were not needed by the Army in proportion to their fre 
quency in civilian society. They stood, therefore, a some 
what better chance of being assigned to the Infantry than 


boilermakers or longshoremen did. 
The War Department was aware that civilian vocation 
was not in itself an adequate basis for military assignment. 
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lized that combat soldiers and combat lead 
learn their tasks after induction into 
\rmy, regardless of previous occupation, and 
become a good soldier or a good leader re 

| a considerable degree of intelligence. In 
1942 the Chief Psychologist, Personne] 
Adjutant General’s Office, 
cussing the Army classification system, em 


dures Bureau, 


al that men suited for combat positions 
d not be kept blindly at their old trades 
Army. oy —— he main 
d. would be misused 
the machine-gun 

A certified public accountant, he added, 
ld be wasted in the Finance Department if 
fact he had the ability to become the com 
a tank destroyer battalion. 


in the 
1 plumber if he 


| become leader of a 


nder ot To keep 
lified men from combat or command po 
ns Was the worst form of * ‘occupational cas 
ley.” 

[he trouble was that no definite means had 
developed for determining a man’s potentialities 
as a fighter or a combat leader. The first prin- 
ciple of the system as a system was, after all, to prov ide 
men with suitable job experience to Army units accord 
ng to a highly refined scheme of iob analysis rooted in 
\rmy Tables of Organization. A sample study in 1943 
indicated that of enlisted men having civilian trades 
usable by the Army, only seventeen per cent “were used 
by the Army in some activity different from previous 
civilian experience.” 

The net result was that men having established trades 

skills in civilian life tended to be assigned to the non 
combat elements of the Army. The problem of technical 
training in the Army was thereby simplified, but the prob 
lem of tactical and combat tr aining was rendered more difh 
cult. Skilled workmen in civilian life tended to be men of 

higher intelligence levels with a sense of responsibility 
The 
oss of civilian skills to the ground arms was of slight im 
portance, 


and initiative, possessed also of superior physiques. 


since most skills in the ground arms had in any 
case to be learned after induction. But the loss of the type 
t men who had acquired skills in civilian life left the 
ground arms with a the available 
m inpower. 


subaverage portion of 
here was one large exception to the placing of primary 
emphasis on occupation classification. In assignment to the 
\rmy Air Forces, classification by intellectual capacity was 
tor reasons stated below, given precedence. During most 
the period of rapid mobilization, from early in 1942 to 
the middle of 1943, the War Department ruled that a speci 
hed proportion of inductees sent to basic training centers 
t the Army Air Forces should be men scoring over 100 in 
\GCT. The proportion varied but was always well above 
that found among inductees as a whole. 
ram of the Air Forces, largely technical in nature, 
nplified and accelerated by the receipt of a larger per 
ntage of high-intelligence personnel. In view of the size 
1e Air Forces, the practice substantially reduced the 


The training pro 
was 


But AR 615-26 suggested that plumbers be assigned to the Corps of 
gineers or Quartermaster Corps 
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Highly developed testing methods classified and catalogued present 
skills and latent talents, but no definite means were developed for 
determining a man's capacity to fight or lead. 


number of high-intelligence men available to the remainder 
of the Army. 

In principle, the War Department desired that all arms 
and services should receive an adequate proportion of the 
more intelligent men from whom officers might be devel 
oped. Instructions to reception centers read 

Mental ability will be distributed proportionately to all 
replacement training centers and units after occupational 
specialists required by installation or unit of assignment 

have been supplied, except when specifically directed to the 
contrary by the War Department 
be given to the necessity of sending 


Particular attention will 
to the various arms and 
services all men who appear to have the proper qualifications 
for ofhcer candidates in the respective arms and services. 
But the “after” 
with established vocations went largely 


and the 


, by which men 
into the services, 
which during 1942 and 1943 coy 
ered the policy of assigning a larger proportion of men of 
high mental capacity to the Air Forces, meant that however 
eveal the reception 
me ntal ability, the combat ground arms would obtain less 
than their share of the men. The per 
centage of enlisted men “who ; appe ared to ~ the propet 


clause in the first sentence 


“except” clause, 


centers distributed the remaining 


high intelligence 


1 fact lower mn 
the combat ground arms than in the rest of ‘lhe \rmy. 

For the purposes of the Army Ground Forces the funda 
mental shortcoming of the classification system was that, 


qualific: itions for officer candidates” was 


while it indic: ited very definite ly the occupation: i] qué alitic Ss 
of enlisted men from which the \rmy Service Forces could 
establish a claim, it indicated very indefinitely the qualities 
mainly required by the Army Ground Forces 


\ man’s po 
tentialities as a 


fighter or combat le: ider were intangibl 
To estimate them involved the prediction of how an indi 
vidual would behave under future conditions of a kind to 
which he had never been subjected In the past. It was 
fairly safe to assume that a truck driver, 

Army truck under tactical conditions in 
would be able to drive satisfactorily in 


was more difficult 


if taught to drive 
maneuvers 
\ a combat zone. It 
) predict how a man would react in 


1 














The AGC Test given a soldier didn't test his “ 
his “intelligence” 
learn. 


battle as a rifleman from anything known of him at the 
time of induction, or even during training, however much 
the tr ining might simulate combat. It was not possible to 
predict with assurance, whatever signs of leadership a man 
might have shown as a civilian, that he would do well at 
officer candidate school or, if he did, how he would actually 
conduct himself as a 
battle. 


In short, the qualities which it was most important for 


lieutenant directing his platoon in 


the Army Ground Forces to know were those on which 
and on 
which the records made by classifying ofhcers were the most 
indefinite or silent. Attempts were made to put the desired 
information on the soldier's principal classification record, 
his “Form 20.” It might be recorded that he had handled 
firearms as a civilian, or had gone on hunting trips—a fact 
which would perhaps be made the basis of assignment to 
the Infantry. The fact might be recorded that a man had 
supervised others in civilian life, as a foreman, office man 
ager, or superintendent 


psychological research was the least conclusive, 


a fact which would possibly be 
used as evidence of a cz apacity for military leadership. For 
the purpose served, 


desultory and inade quate. 


to be however, such notations were 


They lacked also the apparent 
an SSN classification or an AGCT 
they did not constitute systematic classification. 


definiteness of score; 


Putting a 
needle through the punched spaces in a stack of Form 20's 
did not make it possible to identify the men who would 
make the best riflemen or the best officer candidates. 


In the 


absence of definite and reliable measures of the 


mental age” but tested 
in a practical sense and measured his ability to 


qualities needed in combat troops, the 
Ground Forces relied on more or less ind 
indications of such qualities. The fact that 
use of AGCT scores and vocational histo. 
tended to put the men with most initiative 4 
intelligence in technical positions, and that 

use of physical classification was made at all. 
additional reason for the Army Ground | 
intelligence, initiative, and physical 
strength as indirect indications of what 
needed in combat troops. Physical rugged 
was emphasized as a sign of fighting capacity, 
not only because frontline soldiers needed to tx 
strong but also because physical strength wa 
some extent correlated with aggressiveness and 
emotional stability. Achievement in a civilian 
vocation was held to be a sign of initiative, am 
bition, self-reliance, persistence, and learning 
ability, and hence an indirect measure of quali 
ties needed in fighting men and battle com- 
manders. High AGCT scores were stressed as a 
sign of potential leadership. It was well known, 
to be sure, that battle leaders required qualities 
not measured by AGCT and that many men with 
exceptionally high AGCT scores often could not 
deal effectively with subordinates. The correla 
tion between leadership qualities and AGCT 
scores was by no means perfect. But in the absence of defi- 
nite leadership tests common to the whole Army, no better 
index than the AGCT was available. 

Officers of the Army Ground Forces came gradually, 
however, to question the whole system of classification and 
assignment. Their increasing doubts of its effectiveness in 
meeting the needs they represented were built up by ex- 
perience. At first, in 1942, in pointing out the conse- 
quences of basing preferential assignment to the Air Forces 
on mental classification, Army Ground Forces urged a more 
consistent adherence to the principle of assignment accord: 
ing to occupational skill. Protesting against an exception 
to the system, Army Ground Forces appealed to the system 
itself. Later, as the consequences of vocationalism became 
apparent, the value of the system as a w hole came to be 
doubted. The War Department's decentralization of as 
signment procedures on March 1, 1943, and the consequent 
establishment of an active Classification and Replacement 
Division in the AGF Headquarters staff, meant that more 
thought was given by AGF officers to the whole problem 
After the middle of 1943 General McNair believed that 
assignment of inductees to branches of the Army should 
depend primarily on physical classification, with occupa 
tional assignment reserved for certain rare specialists only, 
and with no assignment on the basis of AGCT score alon: 
This was almost the reverse of the procedure under which 
the Army (almost completely mobilized by late 1943) h id 
been formed. 


to stress 


(To be Continued ) 
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The Military Mind 


By Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 


WHEN A FORMER PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER OR SAILOR IS 
ippointed to high othce on his own merits, it is acknowl 
edged generally that he may be highly qualified in char- 
iter, ability and devotion to the general welfare; but we 
ire warned in certain quarters to watch out, he has the 
military mind. The taint is sometimes supposed to touch 
even those who served in a civilian capacity with the 
umed forces. Let a number of such appointments be 
made, and our liberties and the bill of rights are as good 
There ought to be a law against it. 

\s a rule no specifications are given to the accusation 
of possessing a military mind, perhaps on the chance that 
it may be better to leave the reader or listener on the loose 
to conjure up his own specifications. But sometimes the 
specification is given that the military mind is the closed 
mind, the mind that will not adjust to changed conditions. 

That charge will not carry conviction to anyone who 
has lived with the military while they were developing, 
and on sudden notice too, the plans for mobilizing, or 
ganizing, and equipping a force running into the millions. 
It will not register with those who have been present in 
the evolution of the plans for a landing operation, like the 
assault on Sicily or the descent on the Normandy coast, 
and have seen the infinite foresight and attention to detail 
with which these plans were built. The facts that con 
fronted the planners in those campaigns were never the 
same, and we must bear in mind that in successful plan 
ning the facts determine the plan, never the plan the facts. 
Under such hard conditions tight minds would be bound 
to produce disaster. Yet World War II, of all the wars we 
have fought, was unique in this, that after the shock of 
surprise of the first six months, not a single operation, on 
land, sea or air, was a disaster. 

As one who has also been present on many occasions 
when plans for mobilizing war industry on the home front 
were formulated, I say with conviction that those prob- 
lems did not approach in complexity the problems with 
which the military leaders in the field of operations were 
faced. 


das dead. 


Those who take the role of critics would have us be 
lieve that the military mind, as they call it, cannot grasp 
civilian issues. 

We have no tasks today that compare in toughness with 
the occupation jobs in Japan and Germany. Constant 
threat of famine, economic paralysis, unemployment, re 


* From an address made before the Alumni Association of Colum- 
bia University, New York City, June 3, 1947 


education, care of displaced persons, punishment of wat 
criminals—these are only some of the manifold problems 
that press for solution. General MacArthur and General 
Clay, with their capable 
with extraordinary ability. 


assistants, are handling them 
[here surely is no trace of the 
closed mind in their performance, no sign of inability to 
understand the needs of the situation. 

1 take it that the military mind, in the imagination of 
some critics, is 2 mind hostile to freedom 


That charge 
also will not stand up. 


Chose who make it would be hard 
put to it to make out a case against Washington, Jackson 
or Grant, on the score that the liberties of the people were 
imperiled when those ex-soldiers were at the head of the 
government. 

I have been in close touch with the military for ten 
years of my life—three years in the Army and seven in the 
War Department. I give it as my experience that there 
is no set type of military mind. There are marked chat 
acteristics. There is a highly developed sense of duty, a 
standard of behavior that is stricter than the average 
Chere is a military method, a way of doing business. You 
can generally distinguish an officer of the line, one who 
has spent most of his service in command of troops, from 
an ofhcer whose time has been devoted to staff work, t 
supply or to school duty. But I have never seen the signs 
of a military mind that could be identified as a single type, 
any more than there is a lawyer's mind, an engineer's 
mind or a merchant's mind. Mental equipment and out 
look on life vary as much in the Army and Navy as with 
other occupations or callings. The sharp differences of 
opinion that have led to controversies in the Army and 
Navy from time immemorial should serve as suflicient 
proof of the diversity of intellects found in the military 
service. 

In the course of our history our military leadership has 
had its downs as well as its ups. There have been periods 
in our past when the search for competence in the higher 
levels of command seemed hopeless. But there is no blem 
ish on the devotion of the military to the Republic. This 
nation has run no risk of seizure of power at the hands of 
the military. We know full well that there will be no 
such risk. 

In these times—no one can say they are tranquil—it is 
senseless to indulge in unfounded criticism of the mili 
tary. Under their leadership, and extremely able leader 
ship it was, we have come safely through the greatest wat 
the nation has ever fought. For the future we can have 
firm confidence that they will be equal to any emergency 
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By Fletcher Pratt 


On sepremBern |8, AFTER A STRANGE SUBMARINE AND 
intisubmarine n val action — cost our torces a carrier, 
the first big convoy came in, bearing not only long-needed 
sup plies but also the we te regiment ot V andegrift’s divi 
7th Marines from Samoa. The arrival of these 
fresh troops brought a reexamination of the whole theory 


ot the 


$10n, the 


defense. Japanese control ol the approach routes 
was little abated, but the airfield was now so improved 
and had so many planes that enemy sea movement 
T his 
meant they must continue coming in small groups by night 
threat of a counterlanding was 


They would have to work up a con 


by day down the Slot of the Solomons was impossible. 


and this in turn that the 
practically eliminated 
centration and conduct an overland campaign. 

here were now Marines enough to set up a defense in 
depth against such a campaign and with our naval strength 
up to the point where convoys were a regular instead of an 
exceptional event, General Vandegrift had been assured of 
the support of the Army's Americal Division. But the more 
he thought about defense in depth in that country the 
less he liked the idea 
along these lines and he Japanese had thoroughly infiltrated 
it. Their doctrine was infiltration and the jungle cover was 
admirably adapted to such a method. 


Edson’s defense had been somewhat 


The obvious answer 
was a solid, continuous line of defense like that with which 
Ichiki’s attack along the Tenaru had unavoidably been met. 


Now a line like 


the Guadalcanal perimeter, has a name; it is a cordon, the 


this, when it encloses an area as large as 


type ol defense whose unsoundness Napoleon Bonaparte 
spent most ot his career demonstrating. All books of tactics 
The 


objection is that an artillery concentration blows a hole in 


since his day have raised a unanimous voice against it. 


the cordon, an infantry column rushes through the gap and 
takes everything from the rear. 

have 
given him a lively sense of real as against ideal conditions 


General Vandegrift's experience was such as 


and he did not think the normal objections to a cordon ap 
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plied here. The Japanese artillery had been both weak and 
badly handled and it seemed likely that they would have 
continual difficulty in moving guns along the jungle trails. 
The defensive area was so small that from their central 
position, his own guns could cover approaches. 

The General had already learned that as a race the Japa 
nese clung to preconceived ideas and plans with a deter- 
mination so strong as to be almost inexplicable. That is, 
their mental makeup was such that having determined we 
would defend in depth, a cordon would be for them an 
incomprehensible surprise. In spite of their good observa 
tion of the interior of the perimeter, they were not likely to 
detect that back a little under the jungle, a line defense was 
being built. Vandegrift boldly threw away the book and 
established a cordon—wired in all around, with foxhole 
positions and visual contact and splinterproof emplacements 
for automatic weapons. The 5th Marines held the western 
flank of this position from the shore to the Lunga; the fresh 
and strong 7th carried it from this point past Edson’s Ridge 
to the Upper Tenaru, and the Ist held the Tenaru. All the 
special formations were organized near the shore as a mobile 
infantry reserve. 

In the meanwhile the arrival of the new regiment made 
it possible to send patrols of battalion strength to the west 
ward where a good many Japs were floating around. ‘The 
were mostly from the Kawaguchi command or the battalion 
of this brigade that was to, but never did, attack from the 
Grassy Knoll region in coordination with the main assault 
On Se ptember 22 one of these patrols found enough evi 
dence of Japanese just west of the Matanikau to urge its 
commander to plan an attack on them there. It was to be 
triple encirclement, one battalion crossing the sand bar at 
the river's mouth, another crossing the upper reaches o! 
the stream by bridge, and a third making an amphibious 
landing behind the enemy positions. The General agreed 
The attack turned into a complete f failure with heavy casu 
alties when the Japanese were found to be in strength and 
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Part Two: 


He set the pattern for future victories in the Pacific 








communications failed as a result of a bombing raid 

| blew out the central switchboard at a crucial moment. 
this point it occurred to Vandegrift to ask himself 
the enemy were so interested in the Matanikau. The 
er he deduced was that across its bar and along the 
lay the one route by which they could move heavy 
pment from the western end of the island toward. the 
field 
ensible line till the western mouth of the Lunga was 
hed 


from that area the precious airfield would be within 


Once they got through there, there was no very 
They must not be allowed to work that close in, 
range of light artillery, served by the good observation 


ts on Grassy Knoll. 


ps to bring the Matanikau into the perimeter Cit would 


There were insufhcient American 

been necessary to engulf Grassy Knoll), but it was 
te necessary to establish a forward battle position on the 
nks of the stream. The Japanese would evidently oppose 


illustration ot how thoroughly the events ot war are the 
result Ol clashes between mutually ¢ xclusive plans \s the 
Sth advanced if encountered a LOTCE estimated above a com 


pany strong busily engaged in setting up a bridg head o1 


Fe 


the right bank of the stream. It was the vanguard ot Gen 


eral Maruyama’s 2d Sendai Division, a force over 20,00 


strong, one ot the very best in the Jap army, which was 


being brought into Guadalcanal for almost exactly th 


operation Vandegrift had foreseen. They had a 1 
One battalion Cac h was to hold the right 


at the Matanikau 


bank at bridge and bar until the rest of the division arrived 
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viment 


[hen tanks would lead an attack from the two bridgeheads 
along the coast, with artillery following. The guns would 
put the American airfield out ol business and kec p it out 
then shell the southern rim of our perimeter while the rest 
of the division’s infantry, plus some scattered units, attacked 


on both banks of the Lunga Phe Imperial Navy would 





General Holcomb, then Commandant of the Marine Corps, visits the Marines on Guadalcanal and poses with General 
Vandegrift and other officers on the island. Fourth from far right is General Vandegrift. On his right is General Holcomb. 


ich a step; Vandegrift decided to establish this position 

the heels of an offensive action that would temporarily 
ive them from the region. 

he whole of the 5th Marines was to be brought forward 
the right bank of the Matanikau. On the stream’s upper 
ches, a special scout-sniper battalion that had recently 
een formed was to capture the bridge, cross and right 
heel down the left bank, while two battalions of the 7th 
lowed, each in turn extending westward beyond the 
ut-snipers and wheeling toward the shore. As soon as 
1e way was cleared the 5th would cross the bar and attack 
raight ahead, driving the enemy toward the western capes 
id away from the heads of the trails leading inland. A 
an of naval gunfire, artillery and close air support was 
orked out carefully. 

Che advance opened on October 12 and prov ided another 
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make a great sweep down from Truk to ke ep \merican ships 
from interfering, to provide bombing and naval gunfire 
and fill the field 


Japanese planes as soon as it was taken 


support, feint a counterlanding, with 

Phe date for Maruyama’s attack and the fleet sweep was 
toward the end of October; it would take that long to get all 
the troops in there. But the Japanese gene ral wanted his 
bridgeh« ids early and ordered the regiment ilre dy ashore 
to be in position by the night ol October 6 They did not 
quite make it; some \me rican plane S caught the m on th 


} 


march and forced them to take cover, so the night of the 


6th found the bridge still in no-man’s land, while the three 
only in foxholes 
ifternoon. It was 


skill 


proud t! idition, 


companies that had crossed the bar were 
when the Sth Marines struc k the min the 
a hot fight, the Japane se holding on with the ind 


a well trained organization of 


courage of 
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Guadalcanal drawn from an early map—the kind the Marines had when they landed. 


but the Marines had tanks and the accurate support of an 
artillery complement nearly equal in strength to that of a 
full corps, while the Japs could call on only their battalion 

doubt; by twilight the 
Americans had penned the fragments of the ner, ae 
force into a small pocket against the stream and themselves 
held the eastern end of the sand bar. Farther north the 


guns. The result was never in 


scout snipe rs hi id won their bridge. 

Next day it rained torrentially which slowed up every- 
thing but the flankers did get into position, while the 5th 
cleaned out its pocket and made a move toward the sand bar 
so menacing that the Japanese attention was concentrated 
in that direction. When the attack toward the sea got into 
motion it penned a group of Japs against the water near 
Point Cruz and wiped them out. In the meanwhile word 
had come through from the South Pacific Command that 
there was every indication a major enemy move would soon 
take place As the possibility must always be faced that 
they would succeed in brushing aside our Navy for long 
enough to set powerful forces ashore, General Vandegrift 
felt constrained to call off the rest of the operation to keep 
his reserves in hand. 

He was not very satisfied with a two-regiment operation 
that had produced by count only 253 enemy bodies, but 
this was another case of not being able to see into the minds 
on the other side. Maruyama was lugubrious over having 
lost nearly 600 men and his Matanikau positions. Two 
nights later there was a naval battle in which he lost a 
couple of transports with most of his heavy artillery am- 
munition and all his medical supplies but he persisted in 
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carrying through the plan without alteration. The date set 
for his Matanikau attack was now October 21, with the 
main thrust down the Lunga one night later and the fleet 
to come in on the 24th, for it was calculated that there 
would be a slight lag in American naval reaction to the 
loss of the airfield. 

Hardly any of this timing worked out. Maruyama was 
late getting his troops ashore (another product of the naval 
battle) and he had badly underestimated the difficulty of 
moving men and equipment along the jungle trails, so that 
he was only crossing the Lunga on the 21st, with his men 
on one-third rations and in a bad state of exhaustion. The 
Matanikau attack did indeed jump off that night, a double 
move by the upstream bridge combined with a tank-webbed 
assault across the bar. But the lack of heavy artillery am- 
munition had prevented scheduled counterbattery shoots 
and the moment the movement at the bar began it ran into 
an American gunnery concentration so fierce and so accu 
rate that the infantry could not reach its assault positions 
The failure was complete; officers on our side took it for a 
reconnaissance in force and not an attack at all. 

Lieutenant General Hyakutate, the area commander, was 
on the island. He went up to the front the following morn 
ing and ordered the assault renewed at twilight. The 
heavy guns were to expend their slender store of ammuni 
tion without stint and the general summoned down all the 
planes available at Rabaul for powerful preliminary bom 
bardment. Both guns and planes failed badly; the bombers 
were so harried by fighters as to be completely inaccurate and 
General Vandegrift had received only the day before the 
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5s of the XXIV Corps Artillery, which were so effective in 
vunterbattery that two of the Jap big guns were knocked 
ut by direct hits and the rest had to move repeatedly, to 
he detriment of their performance. 

[he infantry attack had no better luck though the Japa- 

ese had prepared concealed lanes through the jungle 
»rowth to let the tanks reach the bar by a short cut. The 
ight of tanks on the previous evening had caused General 
Vandegrift to move his single company of tank destroyers 
up into support. As soon as the enemy appeared in the 
pen on the bar these vehicles rushed forward to open fire 
from a range of not over 500 yards. In twenty minutes 
every Japanese tank was burned out; in twenty more Ameri- 
can artillery and mortar fire had broken the supporting in- 
fantry and not even snipers were shooting from the Japanese 
bank. The flank attack never got started. 

One would have expected that the report of this action 
along with his other difficulties might have caused General 
Maruyama to reexamine his positions and prospects. Not 
it all; with that inflexibility which Japanese officers call 
tenacity he went ahead on the original line—or almost the 
original line, for the difficulties of the jungle had forced 
him, like Kawaguchi, to make his attack with units in suc- 
cession instead of simultaneously. The first attack was on 
the night of the 24th, two battalions in assault and one in 
support against the east flank of the position south of Ed 
son's Ridge. 

When scouting had failed to detect the approach of the 
Japanese to this part of the line, which was held by the 7th 
Regiment, the General had withdrawn a battalion for the 
support of the Matanikau positions, unaware that the attack 
there had been so thoroughly crushed. The Japanese assault 
on the ridges accordingly fell on a 2,500-yard front, held by 
a single battalion. The enemy used mortars freely and 
tried to work through the wire in small groups, a method 
which much simplified defensive problems. But by mia- 
night all the American local reserves were in the fight, and 
with the fury of the onslaught showing no signs of decrease, 
the colonel on the spot asked for reinforcements. 

General Vandegrift sent him a battalion of the 164th 
Infantry (Army), which had reached the island on Octo- 
ber 13 and had been held in divisional reserve. The men 
had little training in jungle warfare, but the exigencies of 
the case required them to be used in units as small as a 
squad as emergencies developed now here, now there, 
along the line—precisely the conditions under which their 
fresh energy and good basic training counted for most and 
their lack of experience for least. The Japs did break 
through at one spot to a depth of 100 yards; there the ad- 
vance piled up. When morning came the 164th surrounded 
this pocket, placed cross fires on it, and with the artillery 
laying interdiction fire on the supporting trails, wiped it out 
before noon. The rest of the day was spent in picking the 
little groups of Army men out of the line and settling their 
regiment into part of the position as an organization. 

On the Japanese side there seems to have been a mood of 
self-congratulation during the day. Their losses had been 
severe, but their commander believed he had secured a firm 
lodgement inside the American battle positions, as indeed 
he would have had he been dealing with the defense in 
depth he thought he was facing instead of the Vandegrift 
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cordon. One of his battalions, with the colonel of the as- 
sault regiment, was out of communication, but he had 
expected that during the day when Japanese doctrine called 
for taking cover and remaining quiet. Also in accordance 
with doctrine, he prepared to exploit the advantage he 
imagined he had secured. The full regiment that was to 
have attacked west of the Lunga was brought across the 
stream to enlarge the previous night’s gains and units total- 
ing about two and a half battalions were placed on this 
regiment's right to expand the breakthrough and eat up 
the American lines along the Tenaru. 

This complete misapprehension of the character and 
solidity of the American position produced its logical result 
when the attack was launched about midnight. The lines 
of Japanese approach were thoroughly known; the artillery 
concentrated on them, smashing up the support formations 
before they could reach the front. The assault elements 
found themselves everywhere running into a wired line 
supported by machine guns and mortars. The attack was 
an abject failure; so was an attempt to renew it the next 
night, when the mortars of the 164th Infantry caught a 
Jap weapons company in tight column on the trail and 
wiped it out. 


The Decision 


That decided the campaign for Guadalcanal, or at 
least that part of it which concerns General Vandegrift and 
the U.S. Marines. The night that saw the last futile Japa 
nese attack was also covering the retreat of their fleet from 
the hard battle of Santa Cruz with the decks of its carrier 
empty of planes. The enemy high command then reached 
the somewhat peculiar decision that the reason for their ill 
success had been piecemeal reinforcement and slow build 
up. When they attempted to run a whole division in at 
once in November the result was the three days of violent 
naval fighting known as the Battle of Guadalcanal, in 
which, almost incidentally, the new division was practically 
wiped out before it got anybody ashore. 

This brought the total of Japanese casualties for the cam- 


The 5th Regiment's advance on Matanikavu. 
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» nearlv 40.000 troops a hgure so tal beyond our 


it the time that it took postwar examination of 


nese records to make it believable. Thirty-two thousand 
lties were on the island itself as against a total 
ay vh r ( impaign, \rmy and Marines together ol 


ind all the Japan e were dead while three quarters 


yunde d 


urs were his set of figures would support 
ery highest opinion of Vandegrift’s generalship even 

he had not held the island which was the object of the 
paign lo he ure l large portion ol the Japanese 
tic hich, by the way, outnumbered the maximum 


on the island 


of American troop resulted because 
Japanese medical 


crvice broke down \gain, the iI losses 


much heavier than they should have been becaus« 
pe edly ittacked before their method ot reintorce 
ent | id built up an attack home 


1Ost bec LUISE the \ could never obtain control ol the 


ufficient forces to drive 


pecause they neve! had adequate artillery 
lo say these thin Is mere ly to state that In Wal there 1S 


me reason why the lose loses 


If they had put 
VV tore in at once after the Battle ot Savo Island and 


ol | letchet 


ubt! have heen the 


> Carriers, these two events would 


reasons why we lost. Underlying 


these mechanical reasons is the process of reasoning that 
led to defeat on one hand and victory on the other. It was 
Vandegrift’s special merit that he was able to throw over 
board all preconceptions and deal with the situation in its 


n terms. It the Japanese failure that again and again 


they undertook operations on an 
hy 


a real 
is when they put in 1,500 Ichikis against 10,000 


“ideal” instead of 


Marines, and when the Sendai Division made an atta: 
admirably calculated to break through a defense in dep: 
igainst a continuous line which had no depth whatever 

By looking at the situation through his own eyes inst: 
of through the textbooks, General A. A. Vandegrift achiey 
some thing more than the preservation of the Guadalear 
iirfield. He invented a new system of war—the system 
seizing a beachhead on which an airfield could be ce 
structed, setting up a cordon perimeter defense around 
and then proceeding to the next step. The process was : 
peated in endless variations throughout the Southwest P 
cific—at Bougainville, Cape Gloucester, Hollandia, Aitap. 
Geelvink Bay, Mindoro. The Japanese never did suce: 
in fathoming it, and never did succeed in breaking throu; 
one of those perimeters. 

\dmittedly it is not a system that could be applied an 
where and against all enemies. It required strong nay 
support and a large island with a coastal plain backed b 
jungle covered mountains. The smaller islands—Tarawa 
Morotai, the Admiralties, Kwajalein—had to be conquered 
entire. In other words the Vandegrift system demanded th 


special conditions ol the Southwest Pacific and of having 


remarkably unalterable opponents. But at this point on 
might as well say that the victory of Saratoga required 
the special conditions of having riflemen who could shoot 
the left eye out of a squirrel and opponents drilled in th 
formal tactics of Europe. All war is made up of special 
conditions and the ablest officers are those who recognize 
in what way the situation they face differs from a norm 
that never really exists. 


Colonel Edson with his staff officers in his CP, a hut built by the Japanese before the Marines landed on Guadalcanal. 
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The Nature Of 





Future Warfare 


\InLITARY PREPAREDNESS IS A FAR MORE COMPLEX PROB 
for a country like ours dedicated to the ways of peace 


\ nation 
on conquc st can plan and prepare In advance for a 


n it is tor a nation with agyTessive ambitions 


hinite campaign and type of wartare. It selects its own 

, place, and mode of attack. It strikes when it is most 
fident of success. Under its Constitution, the United 
States cannot. 

he peace loving nation has no choice ex ept to prepare 

every type of attack that might be launched against it 

| from any possible source. The United States, shun 

ng aggression, stands as the prime target for the aggores 

of the future. This is true both because its great wealth 
ikes it a tempting target for conquest and because it 
oms as the chief obstacle to world domination by any 
vel seeking to obliterate freedom. I xpernience 1n two 
rld wars has made it presently evident to all that the 
United States must be deteated and defeated first—il ag 
yression 1s to succeed. 

It is Important, therefore, for us to consider how ade 
juately prepared we are against an attack that might be 
made directly against us or that might constitute a sufhcient 
menace to world stability to embroi! us in war. Our measur 
Ing rod must be the extent to which our preparations are 

mprehensive enough to meet all dangerous types of at 
tack. Otherwise our pre paredness will be a delusion—a dis 
istrous waste of money and effort. We must have more than 
1 Maginot Line. 

Our first necessity is to envisage the possible nature of 
future war and the degree to which it alters past concepts 
f defense. Several general factors stand out as a result of 
modern dev elopments in wartare 


| Long range aircraft now make it p ssible to deliver 
in attack across an ocean or the polar Cap. ‘| he intensity 
ind suddenness with which such transoceanic air raids may 
hit will almost certainly be increased sharply by develop 
ments in the near future. 


2) To the devastating techniques of strategic warfare 


developed in World War II have been added the im 


mensely more powerful weapons of mass destruction pro 


vided by the release of atomic energy. Bacteriological and 


hemical weapons of great destructiveness have also been 
idded to the arsenal of war, but the conscience of man and 


the danger of reprisal have prevented their employment. 


Whether this will continue to be true or whether a future 
iggressor will cite our possession of the atomic bomb as 


*Condensed from Section III of A Program for National Security, the 
\eport of the President's Advisory Commission on Universal Training 
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justification tor disregarding the conventions ot the past 1S 
a matter on which we can only guess 

3) The “sneak attack” of the type delivered upon oul 
forces at Pear] Harbor 1S made vastly more probabl by the 
increased range of aircraft and the enormous destructive 
Capacity of atomic weapons bor a period estimated by re 
sponsible scientists at not le SS than tour years and not more 
than ten vears, we can expect Immunity trom such an at 
tack because we ilone posse SS the atom bomb 

+) The speed and force of attack make imperative the 
maintenance in a constant state of readiness of a counter 
attacking force that can retaliate instantly with the most 


Neve dgain will OU! Na 


immunity after the 


modern and pow rful weapons 


tion have months of relative uutbreak 


of war to mobilize, train, and equip an etkective hehting 
LOree Our preparation must be such that we can stand 


lone if necessary from the very hy vinhning of the attack 


ind Win 


> Every form ot wartar has hecom« more highly 


mechanized. The prospect for a steady, and perhap 


perpendicular, decrease mn the number ol troops physically 
exposed il the number re 


fronts and an increase in the 


quired in the rear as technicians and supply component 
and for home-detense duty 

6) Under these conditions of modern warfare, every 
city, everv factory, and every farm would become part ol 


the zone of combat 


| ifth column activities would become in even more 


YTCSSOI th in the Vv were 


i on 


important factor in the plans ot an ag 
unde r Hitler. 

Betore considering the Impact ol these characteristics ol 
modern wartare, let us take note of some possible ways in 
United States 


through the activities of hostile nations 


which the might become involved in wat 


1) We may be attacked directly by a powe rful enemy 
Such an 


until a pot ntial aggressor achieves the quantity produc tion 


or combination of. enemies ittack is unlikely 
of atomic bombs or equivalent methods of mass destruction 
If, however, the United States is to be ittac ked In accord 
ance with the long range plan of anv untriendly power, it 
is reasonable to assume that there would be a pre liminary 
soltening-up period in which subve rsive agents would en 
deavor to sap the solidarity and deft nsive stre noth ol thi 
country 

\\ hen the time for attack arrived, the enemy primary 
purpose would be to immobilize us militarily industrially, 
and politically through the force of his initial assault and 


the effectiveness of his fifth column. In the effort to achieve 
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victory before we could react with significant strength, the 
enemy would give as much weight to creating panic and 
demoralization among the civilian population as to eliminat- 
ing strictly military objectives. 

We mght become involved in war through the aggressive 
tactics of some nation against its neighbors, in a distant part 
of the world, which we and the United Nations could not 
countenance either because of ultimate threats to world 
security or because our international conscience would not 
permit us to stand passive while the rights and liberties of 
others were transgressed. Such involvement might come at 
any time. 

In appraising the long range, as well as the immediate, 
danger of a war of this type, the Commission is not think- 
ing exclusively in terms of the tensions that are so apparent 
to all of us today. We are hopeful that the maintenance by 
our diplomatic representatives of a policy of justice and 
firmness backed up by ample military power will bring 
about peaceful adjustme nt of the problems left in the wake 
of World War II, but also as a Commission, we have faced 
the responsibility of reconciling idealism with reality. 

A third possible avenue of involvement in war would be 

an effort by a powerful nation of Europe or Asia to gain a 
foothold in Latin America. The Monroe Doctrine, and the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” enunciated by President Roosevelt 
and c: wried forward by President Truman, have developed 
unprecedented cooperation and community of interest be- 
tween the various nations of North and South America. 
The invasion of any American nation would provoke 
prompt military action on our part. But invasion in modern 
warfare is not alw: 1ys physical. We must be ever on the alert 
against the penetration of the political life of this Hemi- 
sphere by totalitarian ideologies designed to extend the cir- 
cle of our enemies. 

\ final type of warfare involving our participation 
would be a policing action against a small nation whose 
recalcitrant conduct menaced the peace and security of 
other nations. It is this type of operation that is now en- 
visaged as a prime function of the proposed international 
police force under the United Nations. It is possible, how- 
ever, that our country might feel obligated to undertake 
such a mission alone if a threatening incident arose before 
the creation of the international police force. 

Moreover, there is always the possible danger that even 
a minor action of this type might be the spark which would 
ignite a world conflagration. 

\ll of the possibilities of future war fill every American 
with concern and revulsion. We can fervently pray and 
actively work te prevent the ™m, but we cannot ignore them 
so long as they represent conceivable threats to our security 
and the peace of the world. Loss of our possessions, our 
liberties, our lives, and the destruction of mankind’s hopes 
for an enduring peace may be the price of our failure to 
take prec: autions now. T he character and extent of precau- 
tions we need will become clear if we analyze the type of 
fighting that is likely to accompany each of the risks we 
have listed above. 


Atomic and Push-Button Warfare 


As has been noted, we cannot safely assume that we will 
have sole possession of atomic explosives beyond 1951, al- 
20 





though most scientists and engineers familiar with the 








duction of the atomic bomb believe it will be 1955 at ; ed 
earliest before an attack in quantity can be made against uu 
If and when that time arrives—and we repeat that our < ‘ pe 
tegic planning must be based on the worst contingency [he 
have reason to expect, rather than those that allow us “= 
longest period of fancied immunity—the coming of war \ : ef 
be cataclysmic in its suddenness and its destructiveness 
[he only comfort we can extend in the contemplation iw 
such an attack is that the era of push-button warfare, y fir 
which intercontinental rockets with atomic warheads wine ty 
out tens of millions overnight, has not yet arrived. It is ¢x- Firs 
tremely unfortunate that the mistaken idea has been planted hig 
in so many minds that that era is now present. Even the sta 
V-1 and V-2 rocket bombs that were used so terrifyingly t aler 
against London in the last war have a very limited appli a the ou 
tion in their present form. l 
Both the scientists and the military experts who appeared from | 
before us testified, with the utmost conviction, that push- 09) 
button warfare in the sense that has gained such widespread ill 
popular acceptance is not a development of the foreseeable aoe 
future. On the other hand, it was freely predicted by the 25 
scientists that such warfare might become a reality within for hi 
25 years. 4 
In any case, one need not accept the notion of push- bounc 
button warfare to recognize the indescribable horror that stepp 
would accompany the initial attack in an atomic war. home 
It is entirely possible that the first day of attack would ™ 
result in the crippling or destruction of a dozen of our ini 
largest cities, the elimination of our most essential produc- Strip] 
tion facilities, including those engaged in the manufacture shout 
of atomic explosives, and large-scale damage to utilities, dectis 
railroads, ports, and communication systems of all kinds. plosin 
While this may appear a lurid picture, it must be noted that sahil 
an attack of these proportions could be made with relatively eee ts 
small direct employment of military manpower or aerial rainiei 
equipment, provided a sufficient supply of atomic bombs Se 
were available to the enemy. eae 
The type of bomb dropped on Hiroshima was equivalent ail 
in destructive effect to some 200 B-29 loads of conventional Nene 
bombs, favorably delivered on the target area. Future ies 
atomic bombs, we have been told, may be far more devas- still 
tating in their impact. It is clear that it would not take ss 
many high-speed, long-range planes to deliver a blow of the ail 
character we have described. Moreover, the chances of in- cee 
terception in a surprise attack are so slight that a high 
percentage of the attacking force must be expected to reach 
its goals. \\ 
That we have not exaggerated the potential havoc is in- diet 
dicated by the testimony given to the Commission by Lieu- aaa 
tenant General J. Lawton Collins, who was more restrained all 
than many other witnesses who presented their views to us: mee 
We could expect that the war would start very suddenly genc 
and come through the air and that the enemy would try to Che 
eliminate the United States at the outset, not making the pict 


same mistake as last time of taking on somebody else first on: 
and allowing us to prepare. The attack would be primarily 
at the great cities and would cause great destruction both to 





physical structures and the people. It might involve atomic mi 
bombs, radioactive materials, biological warfare, and crop- nt 


destroying chemicals. The atomic bomb would probably be 
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ed against cities in preference to military targets. We 
uld have chaos, with communications disrupted, millions 

| persons sick, wounded and dying, civil disorder, sabotage. 
(he initial bombing attack would likely be followed by air- 

orne troops. These j is also the possibility of long-range sub- 

arines popping up offshore and directing guided missiles 
targets on this continent. 


' we are to prevent disaster from becoming complete in 
first few hours or days of conflict, two things are im- 
, in the opinion of the Commission: 

First, we must have an airborne striking force, composed 

highly trained professional troops, equipped with the 
t advanced weapons and maintained in a constant state 

This torce would have a fourfold mission at 

vutset of war— 


lertness. 


|) To intercept the enemy's attack and to prevent him 
trom following up with additional attacks. 

2) To retaliate against the enemy with all possible in- 
using, if it is within our power, 
rength than the enemy has used against us. 
3) To dislodge the enemy from the bases he is using 

r his attack and to stop him from occupying other bases. 
+) To gain control of bases as close as possible to his 
boundaries so that the impact of our counterattack may be 
stepped up and the frequency and size of our raids on his 
homeland increased. 


ensity, even greater 


In measuring the effectiveness of our counterattack, we 
must accept the 


fact that the enemy will be expecting us. 
Stripped of the 


advantage of surprise, we are less likely 
than he to get the bulk of our planes and missiles to their 
destinations. In a war in which the supply of atomic ex- 
plosives on both sides may be limited, this might prove a 
substantial factor. The enemy would have the “jump” 
under circumstances that might give him a long head start 
toward victory. 

Second, and equal in importance to the first, we must 
have trained men in every part of our own country ready 
and able to meet disorder, sabotage, and even invasion. 
\ttack may come so swiftly and from so many directions 
that no standing army could assume this responsibility and 
still mount an “offensive of significant proportions. Our 
reliance would have to be on citizens trained in advance 
ind so diffused throughout the Nation that some would be 
instantly available, no matter where the need arose. 


Need For Trained Manpower In Future Warfare 


We have but to visualize the situation in an atoim- 
hattered metropolis to understand the complexity and the 
urgency of the tasks assigned to the home defense force 
nd the impossibility of discharging them effectively 
through any volunteer organization set up after the emer- 
xency. Such a force will have to be organized at once. 
(here will be no time for training or equipping. To this 


cture must be added the following important considera- 
ms: 


|) Devastation on a gigantic scale might come almost 
miultaneously to a number of geographically dispersed 
nte rs of population and production. 
Immediate action would be necessary to handle 
‘icon of evacuation, medical care, combating of fires, 
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restoration of utilities, and other essential community serv- 
ices, repair of highways and railroads, distribution of food 
and clothing, emergency housing, and such in the afflicted 
ireas. 


(3) Prompt imposition of martial law might be required 
to guard against defeatism, demoralization, or disorder. 

Those persons within a devastated area who might 
ordinarily comprise the whole, or the core, of the organized 
military forces within the area might themselves have been 
killed in the original explosion or so decimated by casual 
ties ¢ as to make thei ir mobilization impracticable. 

In the absence of an adequate reserve of trained 
men “* the affected area, necessary forces would have to 
be brought from other sections, but two factors might op- 
erate to delay or prevent this: 

) Destruction of facilities for rail, 
sapeatie 


truck, or air trans- 


b) Unaffected areas, fearing that they might be next 
on the list, might exert pressure to stop the movement of 
we forces from their own or near-by areas. 

The forces might have to be equipped with Geiger 
counters, impregnated clothing, and other specialized ma 
terials to perform their duties after an atomic onslaught. 

(7) In addition to their policing responsibilities and the 
restoration of vital services, the local troops might have to 
sustain the initial force of an enemy invasion. This might 
take the form of an airborne assault by a comparatively 
small group of suicide troops charged with a specific mis 
sion of extreme strategic significance to the enemy or a 
large scale invasion by torces capable of sustained combat 
operations. The danger of such an attack on us would not 
necessarily be clianineted by the probable losses to an 
adversary, particularly if the adversary has large manpower 
resources and a low regard for human life. 

Another source of danger requiring immediate at- 
tention would be organized sabots ge by enemy sympa 
thizers, perhaps operating under the direction of trained 
disrupte rs sent here by the enemy before the attack or 
brought in by air during it. It is possible that subversive 
elements within the domestic population might constitute 
a sufficiently large and well-armed group to constitute a 
quasi-military force. 


In any case, precautions would have 
to be 


taken without delay to guard key industrial and 
military installations, as well as tr: ansportation, communi- 
cation, and public utility plants, against sabotage and 
espionage. 

9) The control of panic among the civilian population 
would be of paramount importance. Without 
machinery for restoring order, conditions of near anarchy 
and demor: lization would prevail in the bomb-torn areas. 
The enemy’s supporters would endeavor to capitalize on 
these to destroy the will of the people to fight back. Re- 
inforcing the internal efforts to sow disunity and defeatism, 
there wouk 1 be broadcast warnings by the enemy that fail 
ure to surrender at once would he the signi il for even more 
formidable attacks, promises of « 


cohesive 


“just” peace, and all the 
other tricks in the arsenal of pero psychological warfare. 

In the face of such an encyclopedic range of possible 
functions, we are convinced that the prob lems of internal 
security and home defense cannot be left to such garrisons 
of the Regular Army as might be available, the local police, 
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and improvised local agencies of civilian defense. The 
Ofhice of Civilian Defense, as constituted in World War II, 
represe nted an idmirable outpouring ol the energies ol the 
American people in the common defense, but any similar 
program would be criminally inadequate for the probabili 
ties of future wa! 

With such a balanced program, we could expect to with 
stand the de moralizing effect of the first atomic assault and 


to launch our own counteroftensive almost as soon as the 
blow was felt 

1 he struggle for bases that would probably follow the 
initial attack might involve substantial forces of manpower 
on land ca, ad in the air on both sides, particularly if 
atomic wartare came betore development ot “space ships” 
and before other “Buck Rogers” weapons had erased geogra 
factor. Casualties in such fighting 


phy as a significant 


would ilmost certainly be heavy. Replacements ot men 
and materiel would he 
fighting 


would 


necessary from the first day of the 
\I] previous concepts ot time tor preparation 


have to he revised 


told the 


future conflict w vuld he determined by our 


shar ply downward. General 


Eisenhower Commission that the decision in a 


ability to act 


and react in the first sixty days, rather than in the twelfth, 


eight enth, or twenty-fourth month, as in past Wars. 


Orth: r witnesses sugge sted that the time of decision might 


come even more quickly Some idea of the tempo ot wal 


fare that is envisaged by responsible analysts may be 


gleaned from the testimony of a top scientific authority, 


who predicted that the damage the Allies inflicted upon 


Germany in three and one-half years of saturation bombing 


might be accomplished overnight in a future war. Even if 


this view is discounted, it is apparent that we must not bank 


on we 1pons that ire not made or on men who are not 


sh vuld 


peace ful pursuits 


trained if wat vain tear at Our security and our 


We must contemplate also the possibility that the final 
outcome will not be determined by superiority in weapons 
ol Mass cle 


future, as 


struction lo deteat our chnemy, we may In the 


always in the past, have to rely on the cutting 


of supply lines, the systematic elimination of military ob 
iectives, and finally the invasion and occupation of enemy 
territory 

Moreover we must recognize certain practical limitations 
to seize 


on the use of the atomic bomb. If 


Weste rm 


slants 


an enemy were 
“blitz,” 
principal cities as advance bases, 
that an 
gainst these centers would destroy millions of peo 


Europe in a sudden utilize its industrial 
and OCCUPY Its 
we would be confronted with the knowledge atomic 
attack a 
ple who are our friends and with whom we have had the 
closest of ties. One need only consider the possibility that 
the enemy might establish London and Paris as his forward 
bases to realize how serious a problem we would face. 
Similar problems would be involved in invasions by Euro 
pean powers of the Western Hemisphere or in small-scale 
wars of the type we have discussed earlier in this report. 


These difficulties at 
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e pointed out not to detract from the 


value to the United States of proceeding unremitting]; 
develop atomic materials and strategic plans for their 
in a major war, but to indicate that such preparation 
No plan for national security can be 
quate which leaves loopholes or uncertainties in the 
duct of our military effort. 

lo those who might urge that our security can be a 


is not adequi ite. 


best by concentrating our defense money = effor 
prepare ation tor retaliatory atomic bombing, > point 
an adc sig ve 11 weakness in relying pears. on this 
tion, at least in the foreseeable future. Experience 
very little about the ability of ¢hy 


Linited States to deliver atomic bombs in decisive nun 


lar ‘ke evidence 
y at a great distance. .\; 
attempt to do so would have to meet the hazards ot 
ception by combat planes and antiaircraft fire, and w 
also have to meet the uncertainties of navigation over 


against targets in enemy territory 


familiar territory and unknown weather conditions 
visibility at the target. 
there might be a chance ol escaping the first of these | 


If the attack were a surprise attac! 
ards. It has already been pointed out, however, that th 
United States cannot become involved in a war in whic 
will be the one to deliver a surprise attack. 

Che strategic destruction of important enemy centers by 
atomic hobs should be a major item in planning for the 
defense and security of this country as long as the possibil 
itv of atomic wartare exists. In our opinion, however, th 
y that a final 
achieved by this means alone. 


is no certainty military decision could bx 
1 7 1 

The net result of these considerations and of many days 
of discussion which we have had with military experts has 
been to convince us that the United States simply cannot 
take the chance of facing future warfare without large 
serves of men trained ond disciplined in the use of weap 
Apart from the need 
of them during the after-effects of the first attacks upon 


desperate need which cannot be filled in any other 


ons and in the techniques of wartare. 


way they will be needed to secure bases from which t 
launch air and sea and land attacks upon our enemy, to 
carry our bombs over the targets, to transport and supply 
to invade the land of the 
enemy, to repel attacks upon us of large forces of men on 
land, sea, and in the air, and to occupy conquered bases 
and countries. 


our forces all over the world, 


To shut our eyes to the continued necessity of these func 
tions and to pli ice Our complete trust and confidence tor 
the preserv ation of our lives and liberties in the distant ind 
vague prospect of guided missiles, complete aerial wa 
tion of a possible enemy, and so-called “push-buttor 
atomic war, would, in our opinion be criminally negligent 
We do not have faith in any early realization of such in 


easy, compl icent way of bringing war to an attackin WW 


enemy. The United States cannot continue to be the only 


major power without any system of military training ror 


its citizens, as it is today. 
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STAFF OFFICER, 


ONE EACH, CONFUSED 


By Major Orville C. Shirey 


iE TYPICAL STAFF OFFICER IS PAST MIDDLI 


A MAN 
pare, wrinkled, cold, noncommit 


th eves like a codfish, polite in contact, but at the 


intelligent, passive, 


ime unresponsive, cool, calm, and as damnably com 


as a concrete post ora plaster of paris Cast; a human 
faction with a heart of feldspar and without charm or 
friendly germ; 


minus bowels, passions or a sense ol 


Happily they never reproduce and all of them 
ly gO to hell.” 
[he author of this gem remains anonymous, but | am 


ng to bet that he is a disgruntled regimental com 
mander who got shuffled through the various staff sections 
ivision headquarters and was finally dropped in the 
basket just once too often. 
rise to the defense of my brethren. For all 
| know the man who coined this polysyllabic insult may 
been right, as far as his knowledge went. He probably 
all about division, 


| however, 


and army staff officers, but 
knew less than nothing about small-unit staff officers, 


knew corps, 
poor devils down in regiment and battalion who catch 
hell from the “human petrifactions” on one side and the 
rifle company commanders on the other. There is, of course, 
school of thought which maintains that these officers 

re nothing more than commissioned messenger boys. | 
sree. Their work, if well done, is as important to the 
iccess of an action as that done on division or higher levels. 
One confused rifle company commander can louse up an 
tack completely, no matter how well i 
planned by the division staff. 


may have been 
It is part of a battalion staff 
fheer’s duty to see to it that the company commander is 

sure of what he is going to do that he can't become 
nfused. 

Regrett ibly, there is little professions il literature to which 
The divi 
n or corps staff man has probably been through Com 
ind and General Staff School, 

e learned anything there. He also can turn for guidance 
er manuals and other publications. 

[he poor devil who has been a platoon leader or com 


mall-unit staff officer can turn for guidance. 


even though he may not 


hy comms inder through all ot his previous milit: Ir career 
“Well, G lotz, 


in civilian life; 


. and the n a his colonel say, 
uu seem to have 


ne year 
been a schoolteacher 
ire assigned as $-3,” has nothing but a sinking sensation 
the pit of his stomach. 
nced by the 


ng 66 


This sensation is further en 
fact that the colonel was looking at the 
1; Glotz had been a steamfitter’s apprentice. 
tlowever, Glotz was a conscientious soul. He started 
uring through the manuals for some dope on his new 

In FM 101-5, the Staff Officers Field Manual, he 
nd how he could be a most efficient brigade or division 
i, a eee 4. 
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He also discovered reams of material 


Rifle Battalion and Rifle Ri 
ployed in any possible situation, depending, of course, on 
the terrain. But, 


Yiment on tactics to be em 

he found little or nothing on the actual 

mechanics of being a good battalion S-3 
ls it any wonder then that every time 


a garrison company 
CO saw the exec or the S 


horizon, he im 


mediately began to feel sorry for himself on the 


4 steam ove! the 
grounds 
that either his training OF his house keeping was about to 
be interfered with? Ele firmly believed that S-4 was some 
gnome who operated through Service Company and spent 
all of his time figuring out reasons why company requl 
sitions coulk In't be filled; he could Sc all tor 
the existence of S-2; and S-1 and the personnel officer were 
4-Fs who kept sshine for reports in sextuplicate at 1800 


no reason at 


hours vesterday and loused up his promotions, respectively. 


Commissioned Odd-Job Men 


One 
was that many battalion and regimental staff oflicers were 


There is usually a reason for attitudes of this sort 


like Glotz—when they reported to their units, they were 
Now, the 


purpe sc ol 


almost entirely inexperienced. book says that a 


staf 
mander in the exercise of command. 
manders, 


ofhicer exists for the assisting the com 
\ll too many com 
when they found themselves with green statts, 
used them as commissioned messengers or odd-job men, 
anything to get them out of the way. S-1 and S-4, of 
course, had to learn administration whether the commander 
liked it or not, but S-2 


an interest 1n the m 


and S-3 wer bad shape unless 
someone took 

There is also a variation on this theme. 
held training, S-2 


keep themselves ree isonab ly busy with training schedules 


In garrison, or in 
and S-3, if they were conscientious, could 
and allotment of training areas. ‘The point | want to get 

men learned relatively 
little about how a stafl shoul | operate under tactical con 
ditions. The Old Man usually made up the oe lem, gave 


the order, supervised the execution, 


across 1S that, In doing this, these 


ind held eat critique 
while the staff sat around wonde ring what he ned next 
In the battalion with whic h other h ind, 


the staff made up the problem, trying to fit tactical prin 


| trained, on the 


ciples to terrain. Most ol the time the battalion comm indetr 
had to undo what we had done 
himself, 


and write anothe r exercise 


but he always took vrTeatl pains to point out, on 


When 
the problem was finally executed the stafl went tactical 
along with the 


the ground, just where his staff had gone 


astray 
rest of the battalion. As a result we learned 
to “assist the commander in the execution of command.” 
The CO would have had less trouble if he had left us home 
but his successors in combat inherited a staff that worked 

Actually, if you are an inexperienced staff officer, the 
only way you are going to learn your job is by doing it. 
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There are, however, 
apply. 

First, get yourself the appropriate field manuals, most of 
which will apply to higher staffs. Go over the mM, however, 
and boil the forms and procedures down in your mind, until 
you arrive at the simplest possible ways of re onde ring reports, 
making up field orders, planning marches, and doing the 
other things that the field manuals say will apply to a gen- 
eral staff officer. Apply these simplified procedures to your 
unit and you will have a basis for learning your particular 
job. 

Remember that you are not the battalion or regimental 
commander. You just work for him. This statement has 
been made a thousand times before. But while it is true, it 
is also thoroughly misleading. It is correct that a staff officer 
exercises no command in his own right; he speaks only in 
the name of the commander. On the other hand, a staff 
officer who runs to his commander for a decision on every 
minor question that comes up in the course of a day is not 
worth the powder and shot it would take to blow him up. 
Where is the middle ground? 


certain fundamentals that you can 


The Middle Ground 


A good staff officer must be thoroughly familiar with the 
unit SOP, so he can make decisions in the name of the 
commander on any point covered therein. A superior staff 
officer knows his commander thoroughly. He must have a 
good idea of what the Old Man will want done under most 
circumstances, so he can make an intelligent decision even 
though the commander may not be on tap for consultation. 

In an emergency especially, God help you if you can’t 


come up with anything better than “I don’t know: | 
find the CO, so it'll just have to wait till he gets bac’ jf 
you happen to be an S-3 and one of your compa: 
counterattacked and wants to pull back to a better de! 
position, and the battalion CO is temporarily out « 
munication with you, and the exec is a casualty, don | ys, 


sit there. Make a decision based on what vou know «the 
situation, the terrain, the enemy, and the company <om 
mander. That last phrase, incidentally, is inserted with 
malice aforethought; some officers are constitutional clam 
ity howlers. So that, you see, is another part of you iob 
Know the people you must work with, their capal 
and their limitations. 


Professional Hara-Kiri 


Some officers will say that this is the exercise of com 
mand; it is not. It is only the exercise of the initiative and 
the common sense God gave you, or should have given you 
Your commander, if he is a good commander, will back you 
up, even though you may have been wrong. 

And never, never do any back-knifing. It is one of the 
surest ways I know for a staff officer to commit professional 
suicide. If you have something to criticize in a man’s con 
duct of his command, tell him about it first. He may have 
a good reason for doing something his way instead of your 
way, or the commander's way. If you cannot straighten the 
matter out yourself, take it to the CO, but first tell the 
offender what you are going to do. The same thing holds 
for a report of deficiencies on a routine inspection. The 
offender should be told of his deficiencies on the spot and 
should also receive a copy of your report. 


Specific Staff Duties 


Now let us consider the specific duties ot members ot 
the battalion staff. 


Second in Command 


is the second-in-command. He 
should know enough about each staff job, at least in 
principle, to supervise the staff intelligently. He takes the 
load of much routine inspection from the commander's 
shoulders, 


The executive ofhcer 


and concerns himself with administration and 
supply, since the CO worries more about the tactical func- 
tioning of his unit than its administration. 


Operations 


When a man becomes S-3, he should give the book 
a thorough reading and then give it to his assistant, so that 
he can make up the necessary reports properly. If the regi 
ment is in garrison or on a peacetime mission, his is the 
responsibility for training schedules, training supervision, 
training aids, and for seeing that the visiting firemen get 
steered to the unit that has been briefed instead of the one 
that was supposed to be practicing assaults on a fortified 
position and got lost in a swamp on the way to the training 
area. The S-3 is also responsible for planning. Shortly 
after I became a battalion S-3, my unit was dispatched 
from Mississippi to Alabama to guard German PWs who 
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were harvesting the peanut crop. The CO called me in, 
assured me with a perfectly straight face that he had great 
confidence in me, and then told me to submit a loading 
plan and a march order. At the time, I didn’t know a load 
ing plan from a stevedore, and he knew it. However, | 
corralled the S-1 and S-4, and we worked it out, down to 
and including the route and places where police escort 
would be needed. The Old Man had to re-do much ot 
what we had done, but in letting us do it, he taught us how 
to get a battalion on the road, and showed us all the plan 
ning that had to be done. 

In battle, just how much an S-3 has to do with the opera 
tions of his unit depends on rt unit commander. Some 
commanders may ask advice before they come to a decision; 
others may simply hand the S-3 the decision they have 
come to. In either case the S-3 will have to issue the order 
that implements it. Part of his time is going to be taken 
up with reconnaissance, either alone or with his com 
mander. If a new situation comes up, he sees that the unit 
commanders are oriented before the CO hits them with the 
field order. 

An S-3 must keep abreast of the situation in his own 
unit so that he can report it to other echelons. He must also 
get information from adjacent units to keep his own com- 
manders up to date. One of the greatest sins of omission o! 
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S h whom I worked in World War II was their fail- 
keep battalion or company commanders posted on 
as going on in regiment or division, and what was 
ing on both sides of them. 

r defense was that all a commander had to do was 
to get the dope when he wanted it; it never occurred 

n that he might be busy. It is the job of an S-3 to 
it that all operations information is available in all 

iarters above, below, and on both sides of his, not 
his own headquarters. 


trary to common theory, it is not necessary Or even 


desirable that an operations officer, even a battalion “3,” 
be with the attacking echelons at all times. There are, of 
course, times when the CO wants his S-3 with him or with 
ne of the rifle companies. However, the 3 can retain a 


much better grip on the operation as a whole if he stays at 
the CP. That does not mean that he should never go for 
any combat staff officer must go forward often so that 

he will have a clear idea of local battle conditions and the 
terrain over which his men are fighting. It does mean, 
however, that many problems arise that must be settled by 
officer who is thoroughly familiar with conditions in his 
entire These cannot be settled if the staff is out 
vandering around somewhere out of communication. Even 
thongs the rifle platoon leaders and company COs will 
him for a “rear echelon s.o.b.,” 


unit. 


the S-3 is going to do 
ree more good as a link between them and other units 
than by being up with them where he can accomplish little. 


Intelligence 


Intelligence is a different story. A battalion “2” will 
spend most of his training time with his own section, 
ind the rest training the rifle companies in the minimum 
essential requirements of combat intelligence: the value of 
taking documents from enemy casualties and promptly 
etting them to the rear, security regulations, enemy uni 
orms and equipment Cif and when he can get them for 
, the basic elements of scouting and patrolling. 
ven in peacetime, he can profitably spend a good bit of his 
time picking up stray information on the armies and weap 
ons of other countries. A man may spend thirty years in 
the service and never use his knowledge, or he may need it 
tomorrow. The same goes for a regimental S-2, except that 
he has a certain amount of paper work. 
In combat, the battalion S-2’s prime function is to get 
formation, assimilate what he can quickly absorb for the 
benefit of his battalion, and get all of it back to higher 
headquarters and competent interpreters fast. The battalion 
CO usually gives him special missions to get certain types 
of information or prisoners, usually by patrols. An §-2 
should never use his section in toto as a patrol. He should 
send one man out with a patrol of riflemen; this man can 
direct the patrol and tell it what to look for. A w hole sec 
should never be risked at once; they are specialists, 
hard to replace. 
regiment, an S-2’s job is to stay in the CP and co 
nate the work of the battalion sections and the I & R 
patoon. One of his biggest pains-in-the-neck will be to 


raining 


keep the exec from using the platoon as CP guards or KPs 
in ‘he officers’ mess, a practice which seems to be a time- 
honored hangover from the pre-WW II armv. In battle, 
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the platoon is of very little value in patrolling ahead of the 
regiment in a moving situation, since their vehicles Gjeeps ) 
have no armor, and are too lightly gunned. Practically, 
they are invaluable as trained observers in OPs scattered 
along the regimental front. 

The regimental “2's” place is in the CP most of the time. 
He should go forward now and then to look over the situa- 
tion, or to pick out OPs if the I&R platoon leader is in- 
experienced. However, he should be always on hand to 
receive information trom the battalions, reports from the 
prisoner of war interrogator, and reports from other units. 
He alone is responsible for making an inte ‘lligent evaluation 
of the information that comes in (the book says that only 
the Division G-2 should be entrusted with this vital work 

this is pure baloney), and passing the evaluation and the 
intormation to the CO, the battalion COs and their S-2s, 
and adjacent and supporting units. All of this should be 
done quickly. 

Too many regimental “2s” never took their jobs or them- 
selves se riously, sometimes with disastrous results. Valuable 
information never got out of the headquarters, or only went 
back to division because they required it, and never got to 
battalions. Some regimental 2s seemed to feel that it was a 
violation of a sacred trust to give anything to their battalion 
opposite numbers. 
hold of it. 
set-up. 


They were afraid the enemy might get 

That was one great joke of the entire intelligence 
The same dope th: it the battalions turned in came 
back from division three days later marked ‘ 
rO BE TAKEN 
Post.” 

I have known other regimental 2s who knew they had a 
soft job and were too di amned lazy to stay on the phone and 
give information to battalion. 


‘SECRET 
REGIMENTAI 


NOT 


FORWARD OF COMMAND 


At all times dissemination of 
inte ‘lligence was too slow, especially division and regimental 
2 reports, which contained a lot of dope that company COs 
could have used—two days ago. An S-2 must get vit il in 
formation to higher and lower echelons as soon as it has 


been evaluated. 


Supply 

I'm not going to discuss in detail the work of an S-4. 
The necessary forms and supply procedures are all well 
outlined in the appropriate FMs and TMs. I would like 
to say, however, that the S-4’s only reason for existence 
is to keep his unit supplied, in garrison or in combat. My 
battalion S-4 was a man with enormous energy and 
thorough knowledge of supply. His records were always 
correct and he needed little assistance. The regimental 4 
was the laziest man I have ever known. Fortunately he had 
good assistants, and their work suffered only from lack of 
supervision. Yet in battle, both of these men, on different 
occasions when their units were hemmed in on three sides, 
and criss 
crossed by enemy patrols, personally led supply parties a 
ward and physic ally saw to it that units were supplied. * 
my mind, they were both successful in their primary mis 
sion. 


and the route to the rear was under he avy fire 


Personnel 


The same thing might very well be said for the S-1. 
He is, in regimental headquarters, a law unto himself. A 
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an S-1 from the manuals with 


man can train himself to be 


out too muc h ithe ulty, provided he 1S willing to work at if. 
| his 1S ¢ 


used in tactical situations, 


specially true under the system that most regiments 
a system that left S-1 in a reat 
CP to carry on with regimental administration and left the 
, to the 
headquarters commandant and communications oflicer. 


iob ol pi ing the CP Site, with its attendant duties 


In batt ilion headquarters, the S-] generally had the job 
of selecting CP sites 


ter company, 


1 addition to running the headquar 
since there is relatively little pape! work to 
be don on battalion level 


Thankless Job With Inner Satisfactions 


\nv staff ofhicer, takes 
on one ol the most thankless tasks that military service has 
to offer 


from the battalion to army level, 


| can illustrate best what I mean by something that 
happ me d to me 
Ihe situation in our Italian sector had been somewhat 


Finally, 


posts told us that the enemy was directly in front of our 


stabilized for a few days although our observation 


positions in considerable strength, the regimental S-2 told 
us to send a patrol out to verify the information. I argued 
for fully thirty minutes, to no effect. Finally I went to the 


CP of the company pic ked to do the job and told the com 


Evolution of the Staff 


From the standpoint of military history, the development of the 
staff has paced the progress of military organization. 
scope of battle necessitated and was in turn made possible by, the use 
Great individual commanders attained great vic- 
tories, but their success was largely dependent upon the thinking 
done by them before the battle, staff planning, which made it possible 
to achieve victory in the field. Where major forces were involved, 
not even martial geniuses were endowed with suflicient physical and 
mental capability to attend to all of the details incident to the organi- 
zation, administration, maintenance and field operations of any army. 
Even if the mental powers of a commander were so extensive that he 
could direct every army detail, he was still only one man, and physi- 

cally incapable of being everywhere to supervise the execution of his 
orders. Whenever help was required in formulating plans, reducing 
them to writing, or coordinating with subordinate leaders, the indi- 


( yf stall othcers. 





mander what the mission was. His company had tal n 4 
terrible licking not long before that, and he blew hi p 

“Goddamn it, you bastards in battalion don’t care «ha: 
happens to these men; you don't know what we up 
against; you never get off your fat asses back there to . om, 
up and see. These men are dying up here, but you Jon’ 
care. You're sate.” 

| stood there and took it; 1 knew what he'd been th: ough 
and I figured that if he wanted to use me to relie\e his 
mind it was all in the day’s work. Orders being orders, th. 
patrol finally went out, lost some men, confirmed 1 in 


formation, and came back. I hadn’t wanted to lose thos 
men any more than that captain had, but the job was ere 
and I had been detailed to see that it was done. 

hat is what you will be up against in a staff jol spe 
cially in small units where your contacts are direct and you 
aren't cushioned by official Janeuz ge in a first indorsement 
It is also a dangerous job, at least in the infantry; between 
the enemy on one side and the br ass on the other you 
all the hell and sometimes a little appreciation from tl 
men who underst ind your work. The only thing Mu 
have will be the satisfaction of knowing that you are filliy 
a vital position. Whether you will have the satisfaction 
knowing that you are filling it well is up to you. 





The increased 





vidual or group rendering such assistance was to all practical purposes 
the commander's staff.—Lreur. Coronet J. D. Hirrie, U.S.M.C. 
in The Military Staff Its History and Development. 
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BATTLE COMMAND 


In Future War 


By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 


Man On The Battlefield 


IS OF THE BATTLEFIELD, AS | HAVE DEFINED IT EARLIER, 
| speak in saying that the mind of the infantry soldier 
be conditioned to an understanding of its reality 
vh all stages of his training 
le needs to be taught the nature of that field as it is in 
nd as he may experience it some day. For il he does 
icquire a soldier's view of the field, his image of it will 
med from the reading of novels or the romance writ 
yy war correspondents, or from viewing the battlefield 
s imagined to be by Hollywood. One of the purposes 
ining should be to remove these false ideas of battle 
his mind. 
the soldier a correct 


lo give concept ol battle is a far 


ent thing trom encouraging him to think about War. 


latter 1S too Vast includes too much detail 


a canvas; it 
h is confusing to his mind and immaterial to his pel 

| problem. 

We have surpassed all other armies and outstripped 
mon sense 1n Oul ettort to te ich the hile something about 
He is counseled about war's causes, which is a good 
g on those rare occasions when the instruction is in 
ilified hands. He is told about how the soldiers and 
rs of other nations observe courtesy and foster tradition 
is even bored by lectures on the strate g\ and logistics 

high command. 

But he does not get what he most requires the simple 

tails of common human experience on the field of battle 
i result, he goes to the supremely testing experience ol 
lifetime almost as a total stranger. 

[hose facts which are denied him should be made his 
nly for the sake of personal survival but in the interests 
unit efficiency. The price for the failure is paid all up 


| down the line; men go into action the first time halt 








PART THREE 








ingly and is if they were lost at night in th 
woods | IVeSs are wasted unnecessarily Ime } lo I 


ropingly, 


oO 
=) 


that might be taken is overlooked 


] ] 
lt IS not necessary that these mi 


( deep 


j 
(,round 


rortune iM 11 l lil/4ad 
tions simply because they are new to batth 
True Training Is Possible 

It is possible that the infantry soldier can be trained to 
anticipate tully the true conditions of the battletiel 
possible that units can be schooled to take full and prompt 
ction against the disunilying effect of these condition 
Fear is ever present, but it is uncontrolled fear that the 
enemy of successtul operation, and the control of tear de 
pends upon the extent to which all dangers and distraction 
may be correctly anticipated and therefore und 

| feel sure that a majority of my protes ional readers will 
agree that these things are so, but will protest that the pro 
tective measures have always been taken. Ther e cer 
tain of the facts of life, we have long said to one another, 
which can only be learned the hard way. Let me ther 
fore anticipate the direction in which these prot will 
be leading 

It is truce that the individual soldier in the more recent 
periods of warfare has been trained to regulate his mov 
ments on the field of battle according to the nature of the 
ground. He has been schooled to maneuver with his weap 
ons in such way that his employment of the ground will give 
his weapons maximum effectiveness and himself a degree of 
protection. That is the desir ible physic | equation tor each 


On the battlefield the real enemy is fear and not the bayonet or bullet. All 


/means of union of power demand union of knowledge.—Robert Jackson. 


~ 
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man going into combat with the purpose of firing against 
the enemy—to find an efficient site for the weapon which 
is at the same time a relatively secure site for the firer. 

“Surely,” it will be said, “this is the heart of the matter— 
the relating of the weapon to the ground and of the sol- 
dier to the weapon and the ground, and the relating of all 
weapons within the formation to each other and to the 
ground, so that there will be maximum fire power and 
maximum defensive strength within the position.” 

My answer to this fundamental proposition in traditional 
military logic is that it is ab: wlutely false. 

Ihe heart of the matter is to relate the man to his fellow 
soldiers as he will find them on the field of combat; to con- 
dition him to human nature as he will learn to depend on it 
when the ground offers him no comfort and weapons fail. 
Only wien the human, rather than the material, aspects of 
operations are put uppermost can tactical bodies be con- 
ditioned to make the most of their potential unity. 


Influence of Human Nature on Tactics 


In the course of this series, I propose to show in detail 
wherein our tactics are unnecessarily weakened because we 
do not consider human nature in our fire training, and | 
propose to show also that the required adjustments are as 
definable as the adjustments of a machine gun or any other 
mechanism. 

It is beyond que stion that the most serious and repeated 
bre ikdow ns on the held of combat are C 1used by the f ailure 
of the controls over human nature. In minor tactics, the al 
most invariable cause of local defeat is fundamentally the 
In the greater number of instances, this 
result of men failing to carry out tasks 
which are well within their power. [hat is what I mean by 
failure of control. But it is to be noted that the responsibility 
for this failure is shared by all alike. It does not imply a 
weakness simply in comms ind. The additional control which 
is needed is that kind which is requisite when any one or 
two or individuals must undertake a difficult and 
dangerous task together and it is necessary that they - 
ceed with an economy of effort. Toward that end, it is es 
sential that the will of one give direction to the mission 
even though there be not more than two in the working 
unit. 

It is my belief that a system of man-to-man control on 
the battlefield is our great need in tactics and that it is 
fully attainable. This is not a metaphysical problem. It 
can be attacked by rather simple methods, once the factors 
of the problem are understood. We all grant that the 
soldier must be trained for initiative and encouraged to 
think about his personal problem while in combat. Too, 
we are at che opening of a new age in warfare when it ap- 
pears certain that all operation will be accelerated greatly, 
and that all ground formations must have greater dis- 
persion for their own protection, and that therefore thought 
must be transmitted more swiftly and surely than ever. 
These things being true, it is an anachronism to place the 
emphasis in training and command primarily on weapons 
and ground rather than on the nature of man. 

A careful study of past military history and particularly 
of the “little picture” of our own infantry operations in 
the past war leads to the conclusion that weapons when 
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shrinkage of fire. 
shrinkage is the 


more 


correctly handled in battle seldom fail to gain v ictory. T| 
is no other touchstone to tactical success and it is a h 
proper doctrine which seeks to ingrain in the infantry .,| 
dier a confidence that superior use of superior weap 
his surest protection. However, in modern infantry w. 
the correct use of weapons by a formation in battle « 
of the perfecting of controls over men who are phys ly 
beyond reach. While we all recognize this in princip._ jt 
is my belief that we have not applied its lessons sufficic 1), 
to our training system and that we are still under the < pel] 
of ancient training doctrines, even though we disc) :im 
their objectives. 

Our training methods are conditioned by the idea! of 
automatic response. At the same time, our observation of 
the battlefield’s reality makes clear to us that we need men 
who can think through their situation and steel themse|yes 
for action according to the situation. Under the conditions 
of national service, there is not time to instill in the infan 
try soldier that kind of discipline which would have him 
move and fire as if by habit, but even if there were time 
for such training, it would be unsuited for an age of war 
fare which throws him upon his own responsibility, im 
mediately combat starts. 


Two Roads Open 

There are two roads open and they lead in opposite di 
rections. Our difficulty is that we try to move both ways at 
one time. The thinking soldier—the man who is trained 
for self-starting—cannot he matured in a school which holds 
to the vestiges of the belief that automatic action is the ideal 
thing in the soldier. Discipline, long and assiduously ap- 
plied, may inculcate such a degree of automatic response in a 
soldiery that the majority will do as told when ordered. Or 
training may endeavor to teach all men to think clearly and 
to school them in methods which will strengthen mutual re- 
solve so that when an emergency comes, the majority will 
think and act correctly, though no general order is given. 
But these are mutually exclusive ends of a training system; 
it is the responsibility of training to make a clean choice 
and then hew to the line. Far from encouraging a retreat 
from the basic disciplinary idea of, “I command: you obey,” 
I am suggesting that it is chiefly when command is exer 
cised as if it were based on some military magic known 
only to officers that it precludes that form of obedience 
which is distinguished by intelligent and aggressive action. 

The soldier can be conditioned to make full use in com 
bat of the moral strength of his fellow man and he can be 
taught enough about human nature under the stresses o! 
the field that in his time he will be able to make the best 
employment of its unifying forces. Thinking on these 
things, he would not therefore become less amenable 
to instruction in the employment of weapons and the use 
of ground. Rather, every line would be underscored. He 
would begin to understand the importance of weapons in 
the light of their combat limitations as well as their uses, 
and fresh warmth would be added to matters which he 
now regards as coldly mechanical. 

On the field of fire, it is the touch of human nature which 
gives men courage and enables them to make proper use 
of their weapons. One file, patting another on the back, 


may turn a mouse into a lion; an unexpected GI can o! 
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| radar equipment as well as sound locators. Radar 
adily locate large isolated targets such as aircraft or, 
rter ranges, ships at sea. At short range it can also lo 
arge moving objects, such as truck columns, on the 
d, but it cannot identify fixed objects on the ground. 
ecial types of radar, as well as infrared equipment, 
e us to see through darkness, fog, and smoke. In the 
e secret agents as well as front line troops will be able 
serve enemy activities that in the 
ned by darkness or smoke. 


past have been 
should also be possible to dev elop new types of sensi 
sound locators tor front line use to detect and locate 
sound of enemy weapons, movement, and activities 
yevond the reach of the human ear. 
tlowever, all of these devices are subject to one major 
tation; they require a direct and unobstructed line of 
it from the point of observation to the target. For this 
aircratt is 


Against low flying 


on their maximum effective range against 
ween two and three hundred miles. 
rcratt and surtace ships, their range iS greatly reduced, 
and 
liage will considerably limit their use. Such improved 


nd against ground targets intervening hill masses 


cating devices will be very valuable, but they will provide 
nly a partial answer to the problem of finding hidden 
nemies, and at best they will enable us to see only a mile 
r so farther beyond our front line units. 


Remote Control Observation 


We still need better tools for locating hostile targets at a 
distance, and the answer, or at least a big part of it, lies in 
In other words, 
stitute mechanical appliances such as cameras, television, 


remote control observation. we must sub 


radar, and sound detectors for the eyes and ears of our 
combat troops and then we must project these appliances 
to within several hundred yards of the area that we wish 
to observe. 

[his might be done in various ways. If we can direct 
rocket missiles and radio-controlled bombers to points deep 
within enemy territory, we can do the same with guided 
missiles and aircraft carrying cameras, trans 
mitters and radar detectors. For use at long ranges such 
equipment, to avoid hostile aircraft, would have to travel 
it great speed and high altitudes, so that they could obtain 
only distant and general pictures of hostile territory and 
defenses. At dhcctes ranges, however, the possibilities are 
increased, since the enemy has less time to alert his anti 
\ircraft, and therefore we may employ slower flying recon 
naissance aircraft at lower altitudes. Perhaps the major 
limitations on the use of remote controlled aircraft will be 
the difficulty of control by radio and radar. As an aircraft 
vets farther from the control point its radio equipment be 

mes more and more subject to interference and jamming. 
\loreover, we must kriow exactly where the aircraft is at 
| times in order to know the location of the targets it may 
etect. This in turn requires radar tracking of the recon 
\issance craft itself. Therefore, in order to obtain the most 
curate results there must be a straight and unobstructed 
ith for the radar waves between the control point and 

e controlled aircraft. 

Considering these limitation, we may say that it will be 

ssible to Carry out tactical reconnaissance by remote 
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television 


control at distances up to two or three hundred miles in 


side hostile territory. At longer ranges we may expect to 


use only high altitude aircratt for Strategic reconnaissance 
Other Methods 


Ot course, aircratt are not the only means of transporting 
equipment to distant enemy areas. The same thing could 
be accomplished by secret agents smuggling cameras, radat 
locators, infrared equipment, and sound locators into the 
enemy's country. [he agents might employ control aircraft 
at night to search restricted areas for tortific: itions, launcher 
sights, and other defenses. 


For secrecy s sake i t would be 


short range craft such as miniature 
Another 


targets would be the use ol 


necessary tO use silent, 
planes, electrically powered blimps, or gliders. 
method of locating hostile 
identification or “pathfinding” equipment with which secret 
alter 


agents or aircralt, 


could 


reconnaissance 
“mark 


clude small radio transmitters or signal lights, which could 


locating a target, 


it for bombardment. Such devices might in 
be pli inted at or near the t irget to “pk k up. guided missiles 
and guide them to the target. Pyrotechnic and sound signals 
cola be used for the same purpose. 

We may conclude that if 


World Was 


III the front line rifleman will no longer have to get W ithin 


t there Is lo he 


and 
destroy with certainty hostile troops, weapons and fortifica 


two hundred yards of the enemy before he can locate 


tions above ground. Future equipment will be able to search 
out and find even the smallest and most carefully hidden 
surface defenses within a range of several miles, providing 
there is a clear and unobstructed line between the observer 
and the target. 

If time and hostile antiaircraft defenses permit, it will be 
possible to locate accurately enemy surface defenses at dis 
tances up toa hundred miles by various types ot remote con 
trol reconnaissance. This will take time and it will be pri 
marily a technique of siege warfare. 

At greater distances it will be possible to search out some 
targets of unusual importance and to accurately direct 
bombardment against them. 

Regardless ot future developme nts it will neve be poss! 
ble to predict where and when mobile troops and weapons 


may appear during the course of battle 


Offensive Weapons 


After he is found 
we will have w eapons ot unprecedented range and powel 
to drop him in his tracks. 


Already during World War II the range, 


destructiveness of artillery fire 


So much for tracking down the victim. 


volume . and 


and aerial bombardment 
were multiplied many times, and new weapons now under 


development make those of World War IL look lik 


she 0ters. 


pea 


Be wks 


been written about it, but from a purely military v iewpoint 


First in everyone’s mind is the atom bomb have 
the’significant facts can be condensed into a few paragraphs 
In the first place, published reports of the Manhattan Proj 
ect state that the explosion of one of the present type atom 
bombs is equivalent to the explosion of a minimum ol 
twenty thousand tons of TNT. 
sand-pound bomb, filled with TNT, creates upon impact 


with average ground, a crater forty feet wide and twenty 
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A conventional one thou 

















leet deep Ihe proportionally larger crate! that would be 
produced by twenty thousand tons of INI woulc | be esti 
mated at 8,000 feet in width and 4,000 feet in depth, if 

we applied the Same formula which IS used normally to de 
termine the blast effect of buried TNT. 


must re member that a CONnVE ntional aerial bomb penetrates 


Here howev er we 


the ground to the full depth of its crater before exploding, 
while an atomic bomb could not be expected to penetrate 
earth than 


kor this reason the crater created by an 


iny farther into the an ordinary bomb betore 


detonating atomic 
bomb ol the present type exploding upon Impact would be 
hallower and narrower than we might otherwise expect. 

We can roughly estimate that an atom bomb would cre 
soft earth about a mile wide and 
Undoubtedly 
would be considerably reduced if the bomb exploded on im 
that in 


i fortified emplac ement, an atom bomb ex 


ite 1 Crater in average 


possibly 100 feet deep these dimensions 


pact with hard soil or rock. It appears, theretore, 
orce r to ce Stroy 
ploding on Impact with the ground, would have to strike 
a mile (900 yards) on 


within hall less, depending on the 


nature of the ground 

Of course, if the bomb should explode above ground, as 
it Hiroshima or Nagasaki, it would have a more widespread 
effect against unprotected personnel and unfortified struc 
tures. Judging by the results of the atomic bombing in 
Japan we can say that an atomic bomb ol the present type, 
exploding high in the air, could destroy personnel at dis 
tances up to 3000 yards and could create some lingering 
casualties due to burning and radioactivity among unpro 
tected personnel up to three miles from the explosion. 

Obviously it will have to be handled with great care to 
insure the safety of friendly troops and civilians near the 
areas. We fact that, 


should the enemy penetrate into our own centers ot popu 
I 


target might as well recognize the 


lation he could smugly thumb his nose at our atomic bom 


bardiers, for they would be unable to hurt him without 
Wiping out masses of our own people at the same time. The 
same problem would be present if the enemy should occupy 
a nation friendly to us and attempt to use its facilities and 


resources against us 


Guided Missiles 


The atomic warhead, like any other type of explosive, is 
only as effective as are the means of directing it to the target. 
Hand in hand with the creation of the atomic bomb, and 
equally significant from a military viewpoint, is the de 
velopment of guided missiles. A guided missile may be any 
sort ol projectile ol pilotless aircralt whose direction ol 
Hight can be controlled once it is in the ait 

Phe accuracy of guided missiles will depend on the vari 
ous methods that can be used to control their flight. Con 
trol can be entirely automatic by means of mechanisms in 
side the missile that will cause it to travel at a desired alti 
tude in a fixed direction and at a known rate of speed. This 
method would be least susceptible to hostile radio inter- 
ference but it would also be least accurate. The same thing 
could be accomplished by remote radio control which 
would enable the pilot to control flight from a distance and 
to determine when the missile had arrived over the target 
area. At shorter ranges, within a few hundred miles, radar 
tracking could be used to supplement radio control in order 
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to guide the missile more accurately. ° 


Television tran 
ters installed in the nose would enable the remote co 
pilot to guide it by his own eyesight. This promises ¢ 
lent and very accurate results for the control of slow s, 
low altitude missiles or aircraft, but its employment in 
altitude missiles traveling up to several thousand mil 

hour will obviously be hi indicapped by narrow and ob 

fields of vision and by the comparative slowness o 
human pilot's reactions. 

[he use of homing devices offers a further meth 
control. Thus a homing device, installed in the nos« 
guided missile, might be actuated by radio or other ‘ 
finding” signals emanating from the target. The ho: 
device would then automatically guide the missile 
rately to the source of the pathfinding signal. Naturally 
method assumes the ability of other aircraft, troops 
secret agents to place the transmitter of the pathfindin 
signal near the target in advance. 

Without attempting to complete a detailed analysis o| 
the entire subject, it can be said that guided missiles are sub 
ject to the same limitations as remote controlled reconnais 
sance aircraft. At ranges beyond a few hundred miles mis 
siles will have to travel at high altitudes and at speeds up 
to several thousand miles per hour to avoid hostile antiai 
craft. Hence, little accuracy is to be expected from distant 
bombardment. Except in speci: al circumstances it will prob 
ably be confined to hit-or-miss bombing of large areas. 

At ranges up to two or three humileed ‘alles, much 
greater accuracy and dependability is to be obtained from 
slower guided missiles traveling at lower altitudes. At such 
ranges we may expect eventu: illy to single out and destroy 
individual tactical targets with reasoné ible success. 

At best, the accuracy of guided missiles can hardly be 
expected to exceed that of the piloted dive bomber, and 
certainly it will not approach that of conventional artillery 
fire. Moreover, the use of guided missiles will remain an 
expensive proposition and will be feasible only when using 
warheads of considerable power. Artillery fire will doubtless 
continue to be the cheapest and most accurate means of en 
gaging most tactical targets within its range. Moreover, th« 
employment of smaller artillery projectiles provides greate: 
flexibility in distributing fire over targets of varying types 
and sizes. 


Artillery 


Artillery itself was much improved during World War 
Il and recent discoveries promise revolutionary changes in 
design and performance in the fairly near future. Ranges 
up to fifty or one hundred miles may be expected. Appli 
cation of the recoilless principle and other changes in cd 
sign will make possible greater reductions in the weight of 
gun tubes, recoil mechanisms, carriages, and prime movers 
This in turn will increase ground mobility and the ability 
to move by air. More accurate rocket artillery with multipl 
firing tubes will provide phenomenal fire volume with 
greatly reduced personnel and equipment. This will increas: 
mobility still further. Finally, recoilless guns and rocket 
artillery may be mounted in and fired from helicopters and 
other types of aircraft, thus providing the ultimate in m 
bile and maneuverable gun power on the battlefield. 

The combined significance of all of these expected ci 
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ents in bombardment and artillery weapons is pl. Lin; 
future, crowded military formations will be unable to 

above ground, while thickly clustered surtace forti 
ns like the Siegfried Line will be smashed like egg 
as they 


is soon are discovered. 


Weapons of Close Combat 


iZIng though these super gadgets will be, they still 
tell you and me what to do if an enemy infantryman 
k suddenly pops out of a hole a hundred yards away 
s fly with a machine gun or a volley of rockets. When 
jappens there will be no time to radio back to some 

launcher site for guided missiles. Something will 
to be done PDQ with whatever weapons are close at 
1.é., close combat weapons \\ ill science come torth 
It is hardly 


some easy, foolproof answer to this one? 


but let us examine the possibilities. 

\.uclear fission offers small comfort to the combat soldie: 
has close-in dirty work to do. There appears to be 
or no likelihood of producing an atomic explosion ol 

smaller magnitude than that of the present bomb, and, 

e have seen, it is entirely unsuitable for use at close 
rters. 

Less nebulous and more useful will be remote control 
ces for close combat. Abashed by the probing eyes ot 
enemy's electronic locating devices and by his radio 
trolled monsters, the combat soldier will have to be in 
sible and as self-effacing as possib le on the battlefield. Ac 

dingly he will make every possible use of radio-controlled 
onnaissance vehicles and aircratt betore he ventures 

rth personally tO scout Out a strange landsc: ape. For the 
same reason he will employ radio-controlled guided missiles 
vhenever possible lr ither th in disclose his position by firing 
jis own weapons. Instead of moving forward on foot to 
lestroy a concrete pillbox, he may use a radio-controlled 
helicopter to demolish it with a powertul explosive charge. 
of limited value in mobile 


To supplement them the combat soldier will use 


But such methods will be 
vartare. 
okeless and flashless powder to conceal his firing po 
n. Silent weapons may be developed to deceive hostile 
sound locating equipment, and silent small arms will be of 
particular value for night attacks and for undercover ac 
behind the enemy lines. 
\fter all is said and done there appears to be no easy 
id to combat. Whenever, in the whirlwind of future mili 
iry operations, human beings of opposing forces are thrown 
we together they will have to resolve their difference in 
od, employing weapons whose capabilities will be basi 
lly the same as those now used although possessing many 
nor improvements. 


Defensive Weapons 


Offensive w eapons are usually equally useful for defen 
€ purposes. Still, in a discussion of new weapons, we can 
t fail to consider certain weapons that will be primarily 
1 defensive nature. 
Che more import int offensive weapons th it we he ive so 
discussed depend almost entirely upon the possibility of 
note control by radio or radar. One of the primary de 
nses against them, therefore, will be the use of radio jam- 
ng and counter-radar detectors, both of 
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which were 


quite highly developed during World War IL. The race be 
tween transmitting and jamming equipment will undoubt 
edly continue with many resultant innovations 

The future application of jamming devices to detense 
against guided missiles is readily seen. By interrupting radio 
control of missiles in Hight, they will cause the projectiles 
to careen aimlessly into deserted areas tar trom their In 
tended targets. They will jam radar tracking equipment to 


prevent accurate guidance and control. They will send out 


false pathfinding signals to draw homing devices from 
their intended course 
1 addition to jamming devices, “false” targets will prove 


a valuable defensive technique Cities, military installations 


and alr or sea tleets will surround themselves with i 
Canopy ol radio-controlled target aircratt or drones 
to draw hostile bombs and shells from their truc targets 


High altitude balloon barrages may do the same thing 


Ot course, these means will not sufhec guided 


controls \gainst 


against 
missiles using self-contained, automatic 
such weapons, antl-all missiles, themselves equipped with 
homing devices and Proximity fuzes are the only answel 
Such antiaircraft missiles may be launched either from the 
ground or trom interceptor aircraft 
altitude guided missiles or re 


\gainst short range, low 


connaissance aircratt, other detenses will be necessary 


Such dev ices May operate at treetop level where the \ will 
be largely impervious to distant radar detection and wher 
the use of proximity fuzes will be limited. Moreover, anti 
altitudes must be of small 


aircratt projectiles used at low 


explosis S powet in order to avoid pt ssible damage to nearby 
lhe 


from short-range 


friendly personnel answer to such close detense 


must come antiaircralt weapons of mor 


conventional types but with greatly increased firepower 


Perhaps one answer may be multiple tubed rocket launch 


ers capable of firing hundreds of small caliber, antiaircraft 


shells in a fraction of a second. Radar trac king equipment 
could be pro ided to open hre automatically upon high Ve 


locity alr targets as soon as they arrive within ettective 


range, \gainst slower moving low altitude reconnaissance 
aircratt, automatic weapons similar to present types should 
prove adequate 

With long range, roc ket propelled, antiaircratt missile 


traveling at speeds up to several thousand miles pel hour 


and guided automatically to the target by homing device 
conventional types ot aircratt will have no business Ove! 


lhe 


So will slow flying reconnaissance craft 


strong hostile defenses. egg crate bomber will be ob 


solete. , which can 


no longer rely on altitude for protection against aircratt 
Instead guided missiles and ct propelled reconnaissance 
unheard of 


craft traveling at speeds and altitudes will be 


required to pierce enemy detenses and, as Wo have scen 


the effectiveness and ACCUTACY ot SUC h equip nt is limite d 
New Developments in Transportation 


Changes in weapons alone have never affected the char 
acter of military operations as profoundly as new method 
of transportation. The conquests ol Genghis Khan wer 
made possible more by the rapid mobility ot his horse borne 
legions than by the superior prowess ol his weapons and 
The railroad hirst enabled 
mass citizen armies to be transported and supplied in the 
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troops. steam engine and the 














hie ld 
responsible tor the campaigns which conquered and recon 
quered Europe so rapidly in World War II. In future wat 
the development and mass application of air transport will 


Ihe use of motor vehicles en masse was primarily 


bring most revolutionary changes in military operations. 
\lready huge air transports, to Carry hundreds ot pas 
engers, are in prospect. With the development of atomic 
propulsion, aircraft may eventually be produced comparab le 
In Size and Cargo Ci apacity tO Sei agoing ve ssels. W e can then 
produce real “air battle ships,” C apable ot bombarding distant 
sila and fortifications with gunfire and rockets of the 
largest calibers. Great air transports will carry entire com 
panies and batt. ilions ot troops Ww ith full Cc quipment. | le: Vy 
artillery, tanks, munitions, and supplies can then be car 
ried in quantity by air instead of by sea. In effect we will 
have air navies performing all the functions that marine 
navies Now pe rform on the ocean. Because of the infinitesi 
mal amount of fuel required by atomic engines, these air 
should be able, 
operations thousands of miles from their own bases just as 
irge air task forces will strike di 
rectly at the heart of an enemy country, by-passing fortified 


navies eventually, to carry on sustained 


SC% iborne navies do now. L. 


frontiers and leapfrogging from one strategic land base to 
another, just as our naval task forces in World War II leap 
frogged from island to island in the Pacific, by-passing hun 
dreds of thousands of Japanese troops. 

While developments in air transport will be more spec 
tac ular, land and sca transport Ww ill continue to play an im 
portant role in war. Bulk transport of supplies and person 
nel will continue to be more economical by land and sea 
than by air. We may expect greatly increased speeds for 
motor, rail, and sea transportation with more numerous, 
wider and straighter railroads and highways and faster 
ships. Except over long distances, movement of large ship- 
ments of supplies and troops will be faster on the ground 
than it would be in the air, due to greater simplicity in 
loading and unloading. 

\rmies will have tactical vehicles of more varied types 
and in greater numbers. Armored protection and increased 
speed ot movement w ill become a “must” for the troops and 
equipment when they are exposed to the power of future 
Self propelled, 


armored vehicles will at times be used to transport troops 


artillery and bombardment weapons. 
as well as weapons and equipment. Engines using atomic 
resulting in greater horsepower and diminished 
fuel requirements, may make it possible to increase the 


weight of armor and armament which can be carried by a 
yg 


pe wefr, 


single vehic le ; 

Mechanized tactical vehicles will not be limited to the 
ground. The misconception that an air force can or should 
monopolize all aircraft is already dead and only the carcass 
remains to be carted off. The use of aircraft for any and all 
transportation purposes cannot and will not long be denied 
to the other military arms, as quantity production increases. 
l'roops and supply movements on and near the battlefield, 
which are now painfully measured in miles Cor by hun 
dreds of yards) per hour, could even now be increased many 
times by a program of air-mechanization of all arms. In the 
future we may expect to produce completely air-mechanized 
combat units just as we created armored divisions for World 
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War II. Some of the types of aircraft which will be 
to ground forces are: 

[ ransport for heavy equipment to move heavy en 
and armored equipment rapidly over the battlefield. [} 
airborne tank has long been a dream and in the ney 


ar 
can become a reality. 

Air assault vehicles for use in actual battle somew!, \: a: 
tanks were used in World War II. The combat troops wil] 
probably never escape using their own legs in the final 


phases of close combat, but it is ridiculous, in this mec|anj 
cal age, that assault troops must walk, run, crawl, wivgle. 
and squirm through shot, shell, mines, barbed wire, and 
mud for hours before they can get close enough to the 
enemy to fight him. It will become not only ‘ey us. 
but at times impossible, in the no-mans- land of 


ture 
war. For offensive operations armored assault hut will 
perform on land the same functions that amphibious |and 


ing craft now perform in the attack of a hostile coast 
Helicopte rs or rocket-propelled gliders could carry assault 
troops with their weapons and equipment across bombed 
and shelled areas and into close contact with defending 
troops in a matter of seconds. Thus, attacking forces could 
achieve tactical surprise and avoid the annihilating powe: 
of defensive atom bombs. 

Supporting airborne weapons. Our present conception o! 
mortars, machine guns, and assault guns handcarried into 
position will scarcely match the increased speed of future 
offensive tactics. Nevertheless, the weapons themselves will 
still be needed for close fire support, since longer rang 
artillery and bombardment is too slow and inaccurate 
Gliders or helicopters could carry such weapons rapidly 
into position, either on the ground, or in the air above the 
battlefield, where they would remain during the assault 
instantly locating and beating down any sign of enemy 
activity with direct fire. 

Tactical supply vehicles. Increased speed in the tactical 

movement of troops and weapons is worthless unless they 
can be resupplied with ammunition and equipment. W: 
may therefore expect the truck eventually to be supple 
mented or entirely replaced, in mobile assault units, by 
small, low- -performance airplanes or helicopters which can 
rapidly carry ammunition and equipment to front line units 
during the attack. 

Air command and reconnaissance vehicles. Aircratt tor 
the use of artillery observers and higher commanders wer 
employed in World War II. A greater variety of command 
and reconnaissance aircraft is ready for the use of ground 
force units down to and including the infantry regiment 
The possible use of short range, reconnaissance aircralt 
operated by remote control has been previously discussed 

It is important to remember that most of these items rep 
resent eventual developments rather than present actu 
alities. Their perfection and practical application to warlare 
will come about gradually, and the following discussion o! 
future tactics and technique represents the final result o! 
all these developments. Nevertheless, the transition has 
already begun, and the trends which are set forth here 
will be evident in any future struggle although it may be 
possible to carry them out only to a limited degree. 


(To be concluded) 
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ARMY LIFE 


Readers are invited to contribute items to this 
page. Significant, but little known facts about 
what is going on at camps, posts and stations, 
and light, humorous accounts of life in the 
Army, past and present, are desired. Contribu- 


tions accepted and used will be paid for at our 
regular rates. No contributions for this depart- 
ment will be returned unless postage to cover 
the cost of mailing is enclosed. Short articles 
of opinion belong in “Cerebrations” and will 


continue to find a place there. No unsigned 
contributions will be considered; pseudonyms 
will be used if requested by the contributor. 


Psychological Warfare 


shift in com 
nal . rs, which iavelved a corresponding shift in prestige 
For a year and a half we had worked 

inder a man who knew the value of intelligence. For the 
rollowing year and a half we were under one W ho thought 
had a monopoly on the intelligence in his organization. 
[here were some leaders who would introduce their intel 
gence ofhcers as 


In 1944, my organization experienced a 


for the G-2 section. 


“that necessary evil required by the 
lables of Organization.” They were in the decided minority 
they did exist. 
\s chief of our intelligence section I watched develop- 
ments keenly. It soon became apparent that the presence 
lwo” before the old man was like a red rag in front of 
bull. I once heard him argue for half an hour with a PI 
officer and sergeant over their interpretation of a path lead 
ing in from a beach. He claimed it did not show on the 
erial photograph being studied. He had no use for anyone 
connected with intelligence. 
Our intelligence officers discussed the situation from 
every angle and finally concluded that the thing to do was 
stay out of his sight. They arranged a schedule making a 
(-2 officer immediately available on call of the commander, 
but submitted every detail of their work to him in writing. 
it was a far from satisfactory solution but better than batting 
ir heads against a stone wall. It made extra work for the 
tion and the value of discussion was lost, 
lution and it seemed to work. 
(he pattern was followed when we entered the next 
eration. It worked until we entered the mop-up phase. 
Chen the old man chewed out G-2 at length about some 
mation he (the CO) had picked up from a battalion 
nmander. He implied that G-2 had failed in his intel 
nce duties. The item had been published in the G-2 
riodic Report two days previously. 
seemed a fact. The commander was not digesting in 
gence reports, possibly not reading them. 
| oday the solution to that problem gives me a chuckle. 
the moment, however, there was nothing funny about it. 
e old man provided it. His aide brought in a scribbled 


JLY, 1947 


but it was a 


A growing suspicion 








message. The day betore the old man had requested some 


information which had appeared in a ¢ Orps report It was 
supposed to have something to do with enemy supply meth 


ods. 


VW e had dug out one we thought he wanted The mes 


Sage read: “| his is not the one. The one | want reterred t 
enemy officers living with women.” 
Almost from the time the old 


organization, he 


man had taken over the 
had given the impression that he “dis 
dained” anything sexy. Unfortunately he soon gave him 
self away. 


He never missed an opportunity to introduce sex 
into staft 


length 
Chere is little need to go into detail on the solution. Be 
ginning that night, each G-2 Periodic Report included a 
Within 
“Has the G-2 


containe d 1 


conferences, and would discuss it at 


short item involving the female of the species 
few days the CO was inquiring of his aide, 


Not 


On those days the G-2 section could expect a 


Report come in?” every peport risque 
reference. 
comment to the effect that things were pretty dull yesterday 

From the intelligence standpoint the information was 
valueless. From the G-2 point of view 


paid divide nds, 
for because of it, w 


e were certain that the commander was 
reading the intelligence reports 
There are many angles to psychological wartare 


GEANT GETOOT. 


SER 


Tenting Tonight 


In streamlined wars of the future doughtfoot 


will flit from pli ice to pk: ice in his own private, jet-prope lled 


, W hen the 


helicopter, live on vitamin concentrates, and carry a death 
ray pistol for a sidearm, it’s probable that when the time 
comes to bed down for the night he will still have to cast 
about for a buddy to pitch shelter-halves with. The shelter 
half has been singularly little affected by the technological 
revolution, with the exception of a tew minor improvements 
such as aluminum tentpegs, which have to be dispensed 
with during the metal shortages of total war, 

Colonel Elbridge Colby in 
shelter-half, or “pup tent” 
War. It seems to have been first christened “ 
the Sixth lowa Infantry Memphis in 1862 and appears 
to stem etymologically from the same soldierly self-ridicule 
that resulted in such terms as “dogface” and “dogtags.” “For 
instance,” Colonel Colby, “the 15th Infantry at Chat 
tanooga in 1863 built improvised shelters of canvas scraps 
and sticks and any other material handy, and quickly began 
to call them their ‘doghouses 


anyway 
alk tells us that the 
made its debut during the Civil 


{rm 


pup tent’ by 


Savs 


Further light on the origin of the given by 
John Beatty in Memoirs of a Volunteer, the edited diary of 
his rise from private in the Third Ohio Infantry to brigadier 


general: 


\larch 18 


yup tent Is 


“1863 


“Shelter tents were issued to our division today 


We are 


still using the larger tents; but it is evidently the intention to 


leave these behind when we move. Last fall the shelter 
tents were used for a time by the Pioneer Brigade They 
are so small that a man cannot stand up in them. The boys 


were then very bitter in condemnation of them and called 
them dog tents or dog pens. \lmost every one of these tents 


was marked in a way to indicate the unfavorable opinion 
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the bovs entertained ol them, and riding through the 
company quarters ol the Pioneer Brigade, the eve would 


fall on ins« riptions of this sort 


PUPS FOR SALI 
RAT TERRIERS BULL PUPS HERI DOGHOLE NO. | 


DOS SONS OF BITCHES WITHIN PURPS 


General Rosecrans and staff, while riding by one day, 
were vreeted with a tremendous bow wow. The bovs were 
on their hands and knees, stretching their heads out of the 
ends of the tents, barking furiously at the passing cavalcade. 
Ihe general laughed heartily and promised them bette: 
rccommodations. 

\nd the descendants of those veterans of the Army of the 
Cumberland are still vainly waiting for the fulfillment of 
General Rosecrans’s promise. The musket gave way to the 
\l1, the kepi to the coal-scuttle helmet, the horse to the 
jeep. But the pup tent, like the poor, we have with us al 
ways. Research and development have done wonders with 
sleeping bags, mountain tents, arctic tents, and pret: ibri 
cated housing but when infantrymen want protection from 
the elements, mark my words, boys, out will come the 
ubiquitous pup tent | | | 


7 y 3 
An Episode From *‘Makin Taken” 
Makin \toll in the 


reefs and islands surrounding a lovely lagoon. 


Gilbert Islands is a triangle of coral 
\ctually but 
two of the islands in the atoll, Butaritari and Kuma, are 
worthy of the name | he others are mere dots of coral sus 
taining a few coconut palms but no humanity. 

Butaritari is a narrow strip three miles long, which gen 
erally parallels the latitudes. At its eastern tip and across a 
quarter mile of strait which is fordable at low tide, lies its 
sister, slightly shortet length and inclined to a north 
south position. The Japs had occupied Butaritari in early 
1942 and used it for a seaplane base. Kuma was only 


patrolled 


When the 165th Infantry, 27th Division, landed on 
Butaritari on November 20, 1944, enemy resistance was 
herce but short-lived. By the 22d, the Jap was making a 
fighting retreat to the east. It was at noon on that day that the 
4d Battalion, 105th Infantry, which had spearheaded the 
landing, threw its amphibious tractors into gear and churned 
northward in the lagoon. Its mission was to block the south 
shore of Kuma and thereby prevent an enemy escape across 
he island had been reconnoitered on the 20th 
and 2Ist and the natives told of the plan. 


the strait 
No Japs were 
then present and the Stage, to 

\t 1600, the “Alligators” were headed toward the pre 
arranged landing point on Kuma. Riflemen crouched low, 
expectant, but as they approached the beach curiosity re 
placed their caution as the mangroves poured forth a group 
of natives led by an aged patriarch. These dusky people 
rushed to the edge of the beach and awaited the landing of 
the strange craft. When the amtracks beached and their 
occupants were recognized as friendly troops the natives 
relaxed. 


all appearances, was set. 


The battalion commander and his interpreter were the 
first ashore. Their welcome was fantastic but time was im 


portant. Shining smiles, grass skirts, gifts of fruit and 
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lauhala weave were tempting, but dusk was approa 
and the block was a priority mission. 

The patriarch chieftain was greeted, then questi ied 
No! His people had seen no Japs in numbers. Two « I 
groups had passed through his v illage that day- one « 
another of ten but no more. If more had crossed the it, 
his men would hav e seen them. Tonight his pee ple \\ | 
to give a feast for their new friends. 

The commander expressed his gratitude and his rey:et 
The mission came first. He had to block any enemy 
treat from Butaritari Island. He must establish at leas 
lines, one on the south shore of Kuma, another to its sear. 
in order to prevent any Jap infiltration across the strait. || 
he had enough men left, a third line was desirable, with 
\lligators on the reef at each side to foil any attem) 
skirt the blocks. 

The chief understood and addressed his fold. Youn: 
men, called by name, stepped forth, their expressions ful] 
pre vot of their pride at being selected. 

‘These men will guide you to the spots you desir 
their leader explained. 

[he native group moved into the mangroves as the 3d 
Battalion assembled by companies. As reconnaissance pai 
ties left with their guides, the battalion commander talked 
further with the native leader. 

“Tonight there may be shooting,” 
man through the interpreter. 
cannot tell friend from foe. Thev will remain in the posi 
tions they take at darkness. They will not move. ‘The 
will shoot anything that does move. We cannot trust the 
enemy, ior some of them speak English and we are familia 
with their tricks. You must tell your people of our tactics 


he informed the old 


“In the darkness my men 


Be sure they understand. Your people must enter thei 
houses at twilight and stay there. 


draw our fire. 


A moving figure will 
Your people must remain in their homes 
until the morning light 1s full.” 

As the interpreter ended the admonition, the reconnais 
sance parties returned. The narrowness of the island x 
quired little time for the inspection. It was found that thre: 
lines could be established and appropriate orders were 
At the same time the chieftain addressed his peop! 
and at once his followers dispersed. On one side the natives 
moved toward their palm trond huts; on the other, compan\ 
and platoon commanders led their men into position. ‘I wo 
hours later it was dark. 

The night was comparatively quiet. The expected exodus 
of the enemy from Butaritari did not materialize. Enem) 
fugitives preferred the mangrove swamps on the east end of 
Butaritari to the surging tides of the strait. Once a Jap 
party made a try but machine-gun fire drove them back. At 
another time a feminine voice suddenly sounded a warning. 

“Bad boy!” Bad boy!” called the voice in accented English 

The American strongpoint opposite the sound listened 

“Bad boy! Bad boy!” the voice continued and splashes, 
as of men wading through water, were heard. 

A machine gun opened fire, answered by screams of pain 
Then silence. At daybreak several enemy bodies wer 
found wedged between rocks on the shore. Among them 
was the body of a native girl, her only garment a black-dyed 
grass skirt. Her warning had cost her her life. The Jap 
code called for “seven lives for one” and she, unknowing!y, 


issued. 
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alfilled it, but in reverse of the Nip intention. 
‘th sunrise the battalion commander made a tour of 
ction. He covered the line that had been posted along 
rait, working from lagoon to sea. Reversing his direc 
he traversed his second block, then his third. All was 
der and the men broke out their K rations and lit fires 
ike coffee. The tension of the night had passed. 
(hen those in the third line were alerted. Behind them 
ors another line, a fourth, which was advancing to 
them through the palms—in their lead the patriarch 
ftain who greeted them on the day before. 
t was a line of Makinese; boys in their teens, full grown 


ind men with white hair. Each bore a weapon—a 


They did not 
e. Their faces shone with a joyous pride; but their 
ent chieftain told of their disappointment. 


da club, a blowgun, a bow and arrow. 


| apologize,” the interpreter translated. “I heeded your 
ds of yesterday and ordered my women and children to 
ir huts. But my men! ' men! 
For many years we have had no need to fight. But our 
thers did and we have kept and revered their weapons. 
lf you Americans can fight to free us from those who have 


ppressed us during these past months, so can We. 


Phe are 


There 

fore, my men took up their fathers’ weapons and made a 

fourth line. We did not doubt you, but we did not want 
Japanese to escape. We wish we could have killed.” 

ge Makin Atoll, beyond Kuma Island, the 3d Bat 

_ 105th Infantry, hit Saipan and Okinawa. But they 

neve! again had a welcome like the one they received trom 


the patriarch of Kuma. CotoneL W. M. 
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Psychological Warfare—1 864 


Psychological warfare is not the infant born of 


e might be inclined to suppose. 
ness the following: 


20th 
Century war as Ww As wit 
HEADQUARTERS, CONFEDERATE FORCES 
East Tennessee, Jan. 3d, 1864. 
lo the Commanding General, United States Forces, East 
lennessee 
Sir, | find the proclamation of President Lincoln, of the 
Sth of December last, in circulation 


among our soldiers. 
[he immediate object of 


this circulation seems to be to 
nduce our soldiers to quit our ranks, and take the oath ot 
llegiance to the United States government. I presume, 
nowewee, that the great object and end in view is to hasten 


| respectfully suggest, for your considera 


non, the propriety ot communicz iting any views that youl 


"an rnment may have upon this subject through me, rather 


t han by he ind bills circul: ited amongst our soldie rs. 


[he few men who may desert under the promise held 
ut in the proclamation, cannot be men of character or 
tanding. If they desert their cause 


them 
lves in the eyes of God and man. 


they disgrace 


| am, Sir, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
]. Loncstreer, 
Lieutenant General, C.S.A., Commanding. 


Herapquarrers, DEPARTMENT OF THE OHIO 
Knoxville, Jan. 7th, 1864 


IULY, 1947 


East Tennessee, 


Lieutenant General Commanding Confederate 
East I ennessee 

Sir: | have the 

January 3d, 1864. 

You are correct in the supposition that the yreal object 

in view in the circulation of the President's proclamation is 

to induce those 


Force S i 


honor to acknowledge youl letter ol 


now in rebellion against the government 


Lo lay aside their 


arms and return to their allegiance as 
citizens of the United States thus securing the reunion 
of states . . . restoration of peace 


The immediate effect is to cause many men to leave your 


ranks to return home , Or come within oul lines and in VIew 


of the latter course, it has been thought proper to issue an 


order announcing the favorable terms on which deserters 


MW ill be received. 


however, 


| accept, youl 


would have 
been more courteous to have sent these docume nts to you 


suggestion that it 


tor circulation, and | embrace, \\ ith pleasure, the Opportun 
ity thus afforded to enclose you twenty (20) copies each of 
these documents and rely upon your generosity and desire 
for peace to give publicity to sane 


and men 


among your ofhcers 


| have the honor to be, General, very respectfully your 


obedient servant, 


|. G. Fosrer 


Major General, U.S.A., Commanding 


DEPARTMENT OF EAst TENNESSE! 


1864 
Sir: | have the honor to acknowledge the rece Ipt ot your 
ietter of the 1864 


HIEADQUARTERS, 
January 1 Ith, 


7th of January, 

lhe disingenuous manner in which you have 

strued my letter of the 3d, has disappointed me 
The absolute want of pretext tor your construction ot 


the letter induces me 


Mmscon 


to admonish you against trifling OVeT 


events of this great war. You cannot pretend to have an 
swered my letter in the spirit of frankness due a soldier, and 
vet it is hard to believe that an officer commanding an army 
of veteran soldiers, on whose shoulders rest, in no small part 
the destiny of empires, could so tar forget the height of this 
great so betray the dignity of his 
fall into a 


| have read youl order 


argument at and 


arms, 


high station, as contest of 


yests and ibe Ss 


announcing the favorable terms 
on which de serters will be rece ived., Ste P by step you have 


gone on in violation of the laws of honorable warfare. Our 
tarms have been destroved, our women and childre n have 
been robbed, and our houses have been burned and 


pillaged. 


You have laid youl plans and worked dilige ntly 


\nd 
yOu propose to degrade the 
human race by inducing soldiers to dishonor 
themselves. 


to produce wholesale murder by servile Insurrection 


now, the most ignoble of all, 


and forswe iT 


Soldiers who have met your own and breasted the storm 
of battle for three long years have a right to expect more 
ot honor, even in thei adv« rsaries. 

| beg leave to return the copies ol the proclamation, and 
your order. 


| have the honor, Sir, you! obedient servant, 


to be 
]. LoncsTREE1 
Lieutenant General Commanding 


Georce S. BurRKHARD1 
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The Federally Recoc 


Is the National Guard primarily a federal or a state force? Here are he 


views of a legal-minded Guardsman who disagrees with some of 


the premises advanced by Colonel Elbridge Colby in his article 


“What of the National Guard?”’ which appeared in the February issue 


( ONGRESS AND THE NATION ARE RE-EXAMINING THE MILI 
tary policy of the United States in the light of the atomic 
era. SO, NOW is an appropriate time to ditch the “horse and 
buggy thinking concerning the constitutional status of the 


National Guard in our military scheme of things as ex 
pounded in the February issue of The INFantry Journal 
by Colonel Elbridge ¢ in an article entitled “What of 
the National Guard?” Colonel Colby's opening paragraph 


I ids 


olby 


as follows 


We should not 
phrases in national policy and law which declare that the 
National Guard is “an integral part” of the military estab 
lishment or of the Army of the United States. 
Ihe National Guard is essentially a state force, 


give too much breadth of meaning to the 


“a component 
not a federal 
force, with all the legal implications which that condition 
It is raised by the States, trained by the States, ofh 
cered by the States, and these are matters required by pro 


raises 


You cannot change them 
Constitution amended. 


visions of the Constitution itself. 
unless you get the 


aking their cue from this, the editors of The JourNAL 
pointed out the article with the following subhead in bold 
blue type under Colonel Colby’s by-line 


The National Guard is essentially a state force. It is raised 
by the States, trained by the States, officered by the States 
and these matters can be changed only by amending the 
Constitution 


hus is replanted in the minds of a widespread and in 
a theory stemming 
from the so-called militia clause of the Constitution that 
7 but one that is cer 
In fact, it has 
been long since cast aside by the United States Supreme 
Court. No discussion of our military policy, including the 
role of the National Guard, is complete without a study of 
its legal aspects. The military policy of the United States 
was reviewed and expounded from a constitutional and legal 
point of view by the Supreme Court in 1918. 


fluential segment of military thought, 


might have been acceptable in 178 
tainly out of tune with the present times. 


Colonel Colby has missed the point of that decision 
which can be found in Volume 245 of the United States 
Supreme Court Reports, page 366) insofar as the status of 
the National Guard is concerned. But that is not surprising 
because the view he asserts, namely that only by amending 
the Constitution can the state status of the National Guard 
be changed, has been the view of many eminent authorities 
from the early days of the Republic. One corollary of his 
argument is that if the Constitution has to be amended to 
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Jational Guard, it would 
also have to be amended before Universal Military T; 
ing in peacetime would be constitutional. The chief opp 
nents of the constitutionality of UMT rest the main part 
of their argument on the militia clause of the Constitution 
I hey claim that the federal government cannot compel th 
general manpower of the country to undergo military train 
ing in peacetime because such manpower constitutes the 
militia and can only be trained by the states. The militia 
according to their contention, is exclusively a state organiza 


eliminate the state status of the N 


tion. 


Constitutional Clauses 

(which is really 
but the Supreme Court referred to them as 
one), on which the above arguments, including Colonel 
Colby’s, are based, provides that the 
power: 


[he militia clause of the Constitution 
two clauses, 


Congress shall have 


lo provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
Militia and for governing such part of them as may be em 
ployed in the Service of the United States, reserving to the 
States, respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the Militia according to the discipline 
presc ribed by Congress. (Paragraph 16, Section 8. 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and repel inva 


sions. (Paragraph 15, Section 8. 


Colonel Colby says “Do not make the mistake of con 
fusing the National Guard with the militia.” But legally 
the National Guard is part of the militias of the states, or 
ganized, armed and equipped under the above quoted 
militia clause of the Constitution. It is further specificall; 
so provided in Section 71(a) of the National Defense Act 

And to take the laws of one of the states for example, 
Section 5 of the Military Law of New York states that 
“. . . the active militia shall consist of the organized and 
uniformed military forces known as the national guard 
and of the organized and uniformed naval forces known as 
the naval militia. . 

So, although dhe National Guard today has more the 
aspect of “standing troops” than pure “militia,” the fact is 
that the National Guard is legally considered part of the 
militia. There is no reason to deny the fact. 

The point that Colonel Colby fails to appreciate is tha 
it is Congress that decides whether the National Guard sh. 
he set up under the militia clause of the Constitution. | 


t 
it 
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ized National Guard 


By Colonel Charles G. Stevenson 


vress desires to do SO, aS it did during the past two 
wid Wars, it can establish the National Guard on an 
lusively federal basis under the clause of the 


on which provides that 


Consti 
Congress shall have power “to 
se and support armies. 


The Draft Law Cases 


[hat was the full import of the decision in the Selective 
Draft Law cases. The Court held that the power of Con 
sress over the militia through exercise of the army power 
vas supreme despite the provisions of the militia clause 
eserving to the states certain powers. The language of 
Chief Justice White is worth repeating: 

[he army sphere . embraces . . . complete authority. 
But the duty of exerting the power thus conferred in all its 
plenitude was not m: ide at once obligatory, but was wisely) 
left to the discretion of Congress as to the arising of the 
exigencies which would call it in part or whole into play. 
There was left, therefore, under the sway of the states, 
undelegated, the control of the militia to the extent that such 
control was not taken away by the exercise by Congress of 
its power to raise armies. This did not diminish the military 
power or curb the full potentiality of the right to exert it, 
but left an area of authority requiring to be provided for 
the militia area) unless and until, by the exertion of the 
military power of Congress, that area has been circumscribed 
or totally disappeared. This, therefore, is what was dealt 
with by the militia provision. It diminished the occasion for 
the exertion by Congress of its military power beyond the 
strict necessities for its exercise by giving the power to Con- 
gress to direct the organization and training of the militia 
evidently to prepare such militia in event of the exercise of 
the army power), although leaving the carrying out of 
such command to the states. It further conduced to the 
same result by delegating to Congress the right to call on 
occasions which were specified, for the militia force, thus 
again obviating the necessity for exercising the army power 
to the extent of being ready for every conceivable contin- 
gency... . But because under the express regulations, the 
power was given to call for specified purposes without exert 
ing the army power, it cannot follow that the latter power 
when exerted was not complete to the extent of its exertion, 
and dominant. (Italics are the author's.” 


Ihe States have only over their 
\ilitia. They may officer, train and govern, when it is not 
n the federal service, the militia that 
em to maintain. The Constitution has vested supreme 
mtrol of our entire military power in Congress. If Con 
ress decides that our military power will be best served by 
iking the state militias into the federal service or by or 
inizing and establishing the militias on a national rather 
han a state basis, the limited sovereignty of the States will 
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limited sovereignty 


Congress permits 


come to an end. [he authority of Congress is all-embracing 
[hat is the effect of the decision in the Selective Dratt Law 
Cases 

\dmittedly, the militia clause of the (¢ 
to the State militias. 


onstitution reters 
[here is no mention of the national 
militia as such in the Constitution. But under the power to 
raise armies, the Congress can call upon the general man 
power or national militia for universal military training ot 
service and 


it can Organize a national guard on the same 


local basis heretofore but with federal control pre 


dominant. In fact, it is doing that very thing now under a 
different name by organizing active full-strength units of 


the Organized Reserves. 


National Militia Not New 


The militia 
was national in England before the discovery of America 
[he system that grew up in this country deviated from the 
British system bec: ause of the separate establishment of the 
different colonies. 


| he concept of a national militia is not new. 


Instead of a single military system, 
separate militias were formed in each colony without cen 
tral command. This condition plagued Washington during 
the Revolution and was one of the compelling reasons for 
the calling of the Constitutional Convention. 


In adopting 
the militia clause, the 


Constitution permitted the state 
militias to be continued but only until such time as Con 
gress decided that the time had come to step in under its 
army power and take control of the military manpower ol 
the nation on a national basis. Long before the decision in 
the Selective Draft Law cases the Supreme Court said in 
Houston v. Moore 

Over the National Militia, the state governments never 
had, or could have jurisdiction. None such is conferred by 
the Constitution of the United States, none such can exist 


The reserve components of the Army, whether called US 
Volunteers, Organized or draftees under the 
Selective l raining and Service Act of 1940 or trainees 
under the proposed National Military Training Act of 
1947 were, are and will be drawn from the general man 
power of the nation or national militia. And the members 
of the National Guard in their federal reserve status as 
members of the National Guard of the United States are 
likewise members of the national militia as well as of the 
State militias. 


? 
Reserv es, 


Later his article, Colonel Colby pointed out that 
“under the Constitution (Article I, sec. 10, clause 3), the 
States are forbidden to keep troops of war without the con 
sent of Congress.” In the beginning, Colonel Colby had 
claimed that the States have an inalienable right under the 
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militia clause to maintain an organized National Guard 
which cannot be interfered with except by amending the 
militia clause of the Constitution. In the next breath, he 
tates that the Constitution categorically forbids the states 
fo maintain troops such as its National Guard without the 
consent of Congress 


There is 


he rent 


The ad 


of the sanctity of the militia clause claim that the 


an explanation tor this inconsistency. 


states were forbidden from maintaining standing troops as 
But in Section 61 
of the National Detense Act Congress repeated the consti 


distinguished from militia organizations. 


against the 
National Guard. This indicates that Congress 
considered the National Guard or organized militia as con 


tutional provision states maintaining troops 


except the 


sisting of troops in the sense of the constitutional clause in 


question ( ongress has consistently followed that course 
since. Even the purely state militias organized under the 
Hlome Guard Act of 1940 were considered such troops 
when Section 61 of the National Defense Act was amended 

permit the organization of these forces while the Na 
tional ( yuard Was away in federal service. 

\ lot of water has flowed under the bridge since 1787, 
including a bitter Civil War and the subsequent adoption 
The first sentence of that 


\ll persons born or naturalized 


of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
amendment provides that “ 
in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereot 
are citizens of the United States and the state wherein they 
reside.” On_ this point, the Supreme Court held in the 
Selective Dratt Law cases that the Fourteenth Amendment 
‘broadened the national scope of the Government by 
Causing CItiz¢ nship of the United States to be par amount 
and dominant instead of being subordinate and derivative’ 

and thus ope ri ited yener: illy upon all the powers conte rred 
by the Constitution u hich would include the 
militia powers 


ary and 


Status as a Component of the Army of the U.S. 


| herefore, it is most unfortunate to start an article on 
the National “We should not 
give too much breadth of meaning to the phrases in national 
policy and law which declare that the 
an integral 


Csuard with the sentence 
National Guard 

part of the military establishment or a ‘com 
\rmy of the United States.” Every move 
relating to the National Guard since 1903 has been directed 
toward making it a stronger component of the Army of the 
United States lrue, the state status of che National 
Guard has become part of our body politic and is not likely 
National 


Guard is resuming its former dual status as a combination 


ponent ol f the 


to be eliminated in peacetime. The postwar 
‘ational Guard has an 
“To provide sufficient organiza 
tions so trained and equipped as to enable them to function 
efficiently at existing strength in the protection of life and 
property and preservation of peace, order and public safety 
under competent orders of the state authorities.” 


state and federal organization. The N 


Important State mission 


But in its quiescent federal status, it is a reserve com 
ponent ol the Army of the United States and its federal 
mission is paramount, viz 


To provide a reserve component of the Army of the 


United States, trained, equipped, and capable of immediate 
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expansion to wart strength, able to furnish units fit for se; 
ce anywhere in the world: 


|) To defend critical areas of the United States agai, 
land, seaborne, or airborne invasion. 

2) To assist in covering the mobilization and con 
tration of the remainder of the reserve forces. 

3) To participate by units in all types of operations 
cluding the offensive either in the United States or overs: 


which is 
tional in scope, if the recommendations of Lieuten 
General Hugh Drum, Commanding General of 
New York National Guard, are adopted. The added n 
sion would be that of preparing, coordinating and, 


lo this would be added another mission, 


connection with civilian agencies, executing the necessa 
plans for civilian protection and civilian defense. In vik 
of the totality of modern war and the fact that the hom« 
front will probably be a combat front in the opening stages 
ot the next war, it is appropriate that such a mission should 
be assigned to the National Guard. 

It is obvi 1Ous th: it the National Guard cannot begin 
accomplish its imposing federal mission without closer 
federal supervision than ever before. This will represent 
merely another step in the evolution of our military policy 
from sole state control of the militia in peacetime which 
existed for over 100 years down to 1903. The evolution 
has followed the advances in science which have so reduced 
the time factor in war. Our national defense today cannot 
be based or planned according to state lines. This, how 
ever, is not to say that the fullest cooperation and partici 
pation of the states in our national defense should not be 
solicited and encouraged. 


More Efficient Guard Needed 


Colonel Colby very properly stresses the local character, 
traditions, support and leadership of the National Guard, 
but these are not solely attributable to their state status. 
The same characteristics of local and state pride will be 
found in other local units although federally rep 
Ihe local spirit of a National Guard unit ide ntified with ; 
particular state or locality will not be any less because it 
has a federal as well as a state status, or even if Congress 
were to put it on a solely federal basis. This is not to belittle 
the heroic achievements of the National Guard in our past 
history. Colonel Colby has brilliantly recounted its accom 
plishments i in the last war. It is merely to say that an even 
more efficient, alert and vitalized National Guard will bx 
needed in the future. 

The War Department and Congress do not contemplat« 
any change in the dual status of the National Guard 
Therefore, all efforts should be directed toward making that 
system work so that both the federal and state missions 
can be accomplished. For this, aggressive federal and st: 
cooperation is necessary. Colonel Colby’s negative, or at 
best, passive approach to the problem is not conducive to 
this result. 

An outstanding example of a successful system along 
similar lines was the Selective Servi ice System established 
by Congress under the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940. The Selective Service System was a federal 01 
ganization, federally directed and controlled with an cy 
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ively tederal mission but administered in the local com 
the states. The tederal 
cials supervising operations in each state. In most states, 

\djutant General of the state’s forces was also the state 
ector of Selective Service. 


inities of state directors were 


Despite the fact that it was a federal system, the gover 

rs of the states, under the Selective Service Regulations, 
uld call upon the State Directors for specific action in the 
| ministration of Selective Service in their respectiv e states. 

r instance, on June 30, 1946, Governor Frank J. Lausche 
{ Ohio called upon the State Director of Selective Service 

proceed immediately with the induction into the armed 

rces of the striking Goodyear Tire and Rubber workers at 
\kron. 

Che local Selective Service Boards, which were the main 
prings ot the System exercising government il supervision 
ver the lives of the nation’s eoualh were controlled through 

pening directives and regulations but this did not cause 
them t their essentially local character nor did it 
threaten iin sovereignty of the states in the slightest. The 
work of the local boards, passing judgment on their neigh 


» lose 


bors in each community, was mainly responsible for the 
successful operation of the Selective Service System. 

[he same theory is applicable to the National Guard ex 
= in reverse as far as the legal set up is concerned. In 
tead of legally being local federal units cooperating with 
state authorities as in the case of the local boards of the 
Selective Service System, the National Guard units are 
legally state units not only cooperating with the federal au 
thorities but acting under federal as well as state directives. 

The federally recognized National Guard not only co 
operates but conforms very strictly to federal directives and 
regulations. If it did not conform, its units and officers 
would not Pn and keep teder: il recognition. lt may be 
raised by the states, trained by the states, officered by the 
states” as stated by Colonel Colby, but every step in these 
procedures is governed by federal National Guard Regula 
tions. The National Guard has a say in estab lishing the 
policies on which the regulations are based but once the 
policies are established, the States must comply or federal 
recognition will be denied withdrawn. To all intents 
and purposes, the federal National Guard Regulations are 
ie law of the states insofar as the administration of thei 
military forces is concerned. 

[his is the way it should be if the National Guard 


going to measure up to the missions expected of it. To say 


National 


as dc CS 


that the Csuard exists 


‘primarily lor state pul 
poses,” Colonel Colby, « mphasizes only one of the 
missions and distorts the true role of the National Guard in 
our present national detense scheme. lt is not a torw: ind 
looking outlook likely to produce greater integration ot out 
\rmy Eisenhower has em 
phasized repeatedly that “Integration of the means of wag 


ing war is vitally essential. 


military power. Gener: il of the 


| here Is no such thing as sepa 


rate land, and war. Toward this end, President 


[Truman has recently sent to ¢ onegress a bill for the merge! 
of the armed services. 
attitude 


It is therefore unwise to adopt an 


toward a vital component of one ol the services 
which would tend to disinte gyrate it into forty eight sepa 
rate parts. In the 


our tederal te rcees, 


the strength and efhciency otf 
including the National Guard, 
the paramount military consideration 


atomic age, 
must be 
and war il 
the common defense of all the people in all the states for 
which the Constitution of the United States was ordained 


peac e 


and established is to be adequately prov ided for. 


[he Colby’'s 


article was decried in a 1920 decision of the Supreme Court 
in Gilbert v. Mann reported in Volume 254 of United 
mie 


States reports, page 325). This decision should stand as 


type of reasoning advanced in Colonel 


a guidepost to cooperation and elimination of bickering 


and recriminations between federal and State military au 
both sides to make the 


| he ( 


determination by 
dual status National Guard system work. 


thorities and 


‘ourt said 


The United States is composed of the States, the States 
are constituted of the citizens of the United States, who also 


are citizens of the States, citizens that 


and it is from these 
and whether to victory 
and its calamities, the States as 


United States are And 
whether to victory or defeat de pe nds upon their morale, the 


armies are raised and wars waged, 
and its benefits, or to defeat 
well as the 


int imately concerned 


spirit and determination that aniimnates them 


Cold and technical reasoning in its minute consideration 
may indeed insist on a separation of the sovereignties and 
resistance in each to any cooperation from the other, but 
there is opposing demonstration in the fact that this country 
is one composed of many and must on occasions be animated 
as one and that the constituted and « onstituting sovereignties 


must have power of cooperation against the enemies of all 


\s far as our national detense is concerned in this atomic 
era, the “power of cooperation must be exercised in peace 


as well as war if our national security is to be maintained 


For people who are Tree, and who mean to remain so, a well 


ganized and armed militia is their best ee 


SON, in a message to Congress, 
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THOMAS JEFFER 


November 1808. 
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The German influence (note the Kraut helmets) is on the wane in the Colombian Army as U.S. Army weapons, vehicles 
and equipment pour into the country. But more important is the influence of U.S. Army schools. Selected Colombian Army 
officers take the regular courses at Riley, Benning, Leavenworth and Sill. 





By Arthur Goodfriend 


WHEN I 


Colombian 


FIRST ENCOUNTERED THE 
\rmy | dived for 
cover. For a moment I thought | was 


almost 


back in Europe, surrounded by armed 
and booted Germans. The Colombian 
soldiers were wearing German helmets, 
they had leather cartridge belts, Mauser 
rifles, and exhibited the spine-cracking 
discipline that once earmarked the Pan 
zers and Prussian grenadiers. 

gut this kinship with the defeated 
Wehrmacht proved to be little more 
than skin deep. Colombian officers and 
men look to the U.S. for arms and in 
spiration in their efforts to create small, 
but efficient armed forces. 

The Colombian Army’s outwardly 


Stout peasant stock — whites, Ne- 
groes, Indians and mestizos—make 
up the bulk of the conscript Army. 
Note the startling mixture of U.S. 
and German equipment worn by 
these men changing the guard. 


The Colombian Army Looks to the U. S. 


Teutonic trend stems from prewar mili 
tary missions. Chilean, Swiss and Ger 
man instructors, Potsdam-trained, each 
had brought Prussian methods, arms 
uniforms and outlooks to Bogota. Ger 
man tactics and procedures prevailed 
Today, only the uniforms and some ot 
the equipment remain. A U.S. Military 
Mission has replaced the European 
U.S. arms, equipment, manuals and 
methods are respected and employed 
And the U.S. democratic outlook—th« 
gulf that divides the army and politic 
-applies to Colombia, which has not 
had a violent change of regime in 10 
years. People and Army are proud of i! 
Santander, Colombia’s great first Pres 
dent, is largely the reason. His lega 
mind left an indelible imprint on ¢! 
country. Internal difficulties are settle 
constitutionally, through suffrage. T! 
Army keeps hands off. 

Officers are professional—usually gra 
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s of the Escuela de Cadetes, where, 
ending on previous preparation, they 
1d four to six years. From the cadet 
student body of about 350 men, 
sub-lieutenants emerge each year. 
st Point sets the Escuela’s pattern, 
t unlike the Point, the Escuela accepts 
to fourteen-year-old youngsters 
ed alumnos, who get a good military 
| academic grounding in what corre 
nds to a non-government academy 
ucation in the States. 
| roops are mostly conscripts Co 
nbia has a one-year universal service 
Colombians are not particularly 


n about Army service, but draftees 
idly become disciplined troops. The 


althy and privileged generally man 
to evade service. Most of the ap 
ximately 14,000 men who comprise 
he Army’s strength are sturdy peasant 
types, about twenty per cent of them il 
literate. Reading and writing are two of 
the most important subjects the Army 
teaches. Most men leave the service with 
me aptitude in the three Rs. 

Each draft produces a small number 
of skilled soldiers who like the Army 
well enough to make it their career. 
They form the cadre of an efhicient non 
commissioned officers corps. Much of 
the training falls upon their shoulders. 
Sighting bars, graphic portfolios and 
films are gradually coming down from 
the States but visual aids play a small 
role compared with demonstrations and 
talks by corporals and sergeants. Train 
ing is limited by economic factors. Co 
lombia, in common with other Latin 
lands, can't pay for expensive ammuni 
tion and large-scale maneuvers. Money 
goes for necessities. The Army clothes 
its men well: mountain troops weal 
green-gray wool uniforms cut on Ger 
man lines; troops in the tropics wear 
otton and will soon receive combat 
jackets and overseas caps of American 
fabric and style. Messes are adequate 

rice, yuca, bananas, beans—staples of 
Colombia’s masses feature Army menus. 
Occasionally there’s meat; always there’s 
panela, the hot-water and brown sugar 
fuel which makes the Colombian sol 
dier go. These necessities chew up the 
greater part of the budget, and leave 
ttle for bullets and gas. 

Insufhcient ammunition and time on 
the range cut down shooting scores. 
hese lacks corrected, the Colombian 
oldier shoots well. Upstanding and alert 

and with stamina surprising for a man 
f his stature and diet—he makes a sol 
lier of whom his officers are rightly 
proud. His courage was proved in the 
Leticia War. His soldierly aptitudes are 
lemonstrated annually in two weeks 
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The spick-and-spanness of the Infantry barracks makes them look like typical 
U.S. Army barracks. One difference is the presence of a print or statue of the 
Saviour in every room. Note the arrangement for rifles and bayonets. 





Colombian draftees are young. About twenty per cent are illiterate when they 
arrive in camp and the teaching of reading and writing is an important Army 
job. Fourteen-year-old youngsters are accepted at the Army's West Point. 
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These light tanks wouldn't last long on a modern battlefield but they give the tiny Colombian Armored Force good train- 
ing in maintenance and care. Observers remark at the pride the Colombian soldiers have in their mechanized equipment. 


maneuvers, which, again for economy 


reason 


1 brig cle 


rill ly ( mploy units larger th in 


Usually men are kept in local levies 
[hose recruited in a given area train 
W hites 


Negroes and mestizos (men of mixed 


ind SCT VE together Indians, 
blood cal sleep ind work together 
haring cuartels, relaxing in squadrooms, 
sleeping in double-decker bunks between 
heets and blankets. Barrack walls are 


cr vered with simple visual 1ids photos 


A platoon 
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snapped In maneuvers, nomenclature ot 
the horse, the manual of arms. Always 
there's a large print or statue of the 
Saviour 

Toughest outht in Colombia's Army 
iS its platoon ot paratroopers. \ll are 
strength and 


volunteers, chosen for 


physical courage. Some are Benning 
grads; [he Infantry School is also the 
alma mater of many Colombian ofhcers, 
all of whom take advanced training in 


\merican or Colombian service schools. 


lop Colombian school is the Escuel: 
Superior de Guerra, which offers a two 
year course not unlike Leavenworth’s 
Colombian officers have also attended 
Riley, Sill and Leavenworth. U.S. in 
structors todav teach in most Colombian 
schools. 

Colombia's Army has several mixed 
brigades varying in strength from 1,00 
to 2,000 men. Ideal brigade is composed 
of a headquarters company, three in 
fantry battalions, a cavalry group, an 


of AT gunners pose in formation with their 37s. 
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The Colombian Army is going in for mechanization as far as finances permit. Jeep-happy drivers handle their machines 
like jalopies. But all rolling stock, including tanks appeared to be clean, well-maintained and ready for service. 





lery group and an engineer group 
Smaller units have I/Os similar to the 


U.S. Army’s, with a seven-man squad 

154 men in a rifle company. The 
juad consists of a corporal and _ six 
n armed with one BAR and six rifles 
2mm. German Mausers, it's hoped, 
ll someday be replaced by Mls. Rifle 


npanies are equipped with light Ger 








n machine guns. Artillery batteries 


Skoda mountain guns using eight 
ile loads per piece U.S. 105 how 
rs may soon replace the good but 
ivy European guns. Heavy weapons 
mpanies have 81mm. pack mortars 
Colombia’s armor is well maintained 

Crews handle their machines like U.S 
ege boys driving jalopies verve and 
ll are hardly the words. Officers and 
n were clearly proud of their ma 
nes and of their ability to tool them 
r tough mountain roads 
Colombia's air force dresses like the 
\F, but flies American planes in 
erican fashion. The Army's primary 
| advance training school outside Calli 
good by any country’s standards. It 
duces competent pilots—they have to 
good to fly over Colombia’s trick ter 
n. Air Force, Ground Forces and a 
vv are coordinated under the Chiet  . 
Staff of Armed Forces, who is re 
nsible through the Minister of War 
the Republic’s President. 
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The Colombian Air Force sports uniforms of powder blue, cut on Royal Air 
Force lines. Its primary and advanced training school produces competent 
pilots. Its planes are American-made and flown in an American manner. 
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Strength for Peace 


In the second summer since the end of 


hostilities, veterans were rejoining their 
comrades at divisional conventions to re 
spirit of the “old outht” 
ften just a paper unit now. And so to 


Kansas City went World VU ar I and Il 


veterans to re-live and to brag about the 


vive the all too 


ereat davs of the 35th Infantry Division 
Except for the presence of one person the 
sSth’s reunion was no different from any 
of the others. That person was Harry $ 
| ruman, World War I commander of Bat 
tery D, 129th Field Artillery and now 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy 


Che will for peace without the strength 


Army and 


for peace is of no avail,” the President told 
“Hence, we 
Army, our Navy and 


his former comrades-in-arms. 
must maintain our 
our Air Force in effective readiness for any 
They should be organized in 
an efficient single military establishment 


emergency 


ind they should be supported by reserves 
of well-trained citizens.” 

The President then turned to civilian 
agriculture, the conservation of 
healthy economy. 
Such problems, he said, were as important 


problems 
national resources, a 
iS maintaining a strong military establish 
ment 

\nd so they are, as soldiers will agree. 
But soldiers could be forgiven if they ob 
served that civilian problems were all but 
masking the 1947 legislative program of 
the armed forces 


True, the unification bill went to the 
Senate with the blessings of the Armed 
Service Committee. But the companion 


measure was quiescent in the House Com 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department. The Senate Committee’s ver 
sion had “Unified Direc 
tion” and not merger, but it was still an 
adequate bill. 


rect ommended 


Universal Military Training had got a 
vigorous shot in the arm earlier in the same 
week the President went to Kansas City. 
In a thoroughly sound 450-page report the 
President's Advisory Commission on Uni 
versal Training (see column 3) had advo 
cated military training for all the Nation’s 
The plain implications of the 
Compton report: To influence the world a 
nation must lead from strength. 

Unification and UMT. Without them 
the armed forces were crippled in mind 
and body. Unification would give the 
armed forces a mind and a meaning. UMT 
would give the armed forces body and 
bearing. 
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young men 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Hemisphere Defense 


\ closer ‘:nitting of the defense web of 
the Western Hemisphere, with the U.S. 
providing the guiding hand, was urged by 
President Truman in a message to Con 
eress that included a draft of a bill de- 
signed to carry out the program. 

Similar legislation had been requested 
a year ago and the President said that 
world developments during the past year 
gave [it] still greater importance.” 

The bill would authorize the U.S. to: 

1) Train the military forces of other 
nations in North and South America. 

2) Maintain, repair and replace their 
military equipment. 

3) Transfer American military ma 
tériel and technical information. 

4) Accept in payment any kind of 
benefit, direct or indirect, found satisfac 
tory by the President. 





THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG 


SSE 
<= 
—_—- ee Ol 

i 


fi 





pee 7 OT eel 


Talburt for The Washington 
Daily News—Scripps-Howard 


For a mind and body 





The plan was originally recommended 
by the Inter-American Defense Board and 
approved by War and Navy. Despite ob- 
jections from within his department the 
plan also carried the approval of Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall. 

The plan met an expected favorable re- 
sponse in Latin-American capitals while 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King assured 
the Canadian Parliament that it would 
neither alter nor extend the present policy 
of collaboration between Canada and the 
U.S. 


No Cheap Ticket 

Even while American armies wer 
ing across France the War Department 
officially proclaimed that our nati 
security in the shifting currents of post 
unrest could be firmly anchored only u; 

a sound peacetime military organizat 
Kevstone of our defense establishment 
outlined in WD Circular 347, dated 
gust 25, 1944, would have to be a pro! 
sional nucleus augmented in times of en 
gency “from a citizen army reserve 
fectively organized for this purpose in t 
of peace.” In other words, Universal M 
tary Training. The idea of a huge, 
fessional standing army was cast aside 
un-American in tradition, prohibitiv: 
cost and, in practice, incapable of atta 
ment. 

In his Report to the Secretary of War 
1945, then Chief of Staff Marshall again 
pounded home the arguments for peace 
time training of the youth of America and 
strongly urged that some such system lx 
enacted into law in time to strengthen our 
hand at the peace tables. 

In September of the same year President 
Truman told the First Session of the 79th 
Congress that UMT was necessary to pri 
serve the peace. On October 23, 1945, the 
President specifically urged the adoption 
of such a measure. A bill was drafted and 
again endorsed by the President. 

But the 79th Congress adjourned with 
out acting. In January 1947 the President 
announced the appointment of a civilian 
commission headed by Dr. Karl Compton 
President of the Massachusetts Institute ot 
Technology, to study the UMT question 
and report to him. The Compton Com 
mission went to work, questioning mor 
than two hundred witnesses both for and 
against, fitting the question of compulsory 
peacetime training into the whole pictur 
of national security in the Atomic Age. 

Then, when the 80th Congress was 
shuffling UMT deeper and deeper into its 
hoppers the President’s Commission mac 
its report to the Commander-in-Chief. Its 
conclusion—“Universal Military Training 
is an essential element in an integrated 
program of national security.” 

These were not the voices of drum 
thumping militarists or empire-building 
brass-hats. These were the sober, cautious 
warning voices of educators, churchmen 
business executives, diplomats, sociologists 
Behind their conviction lay the following 
basic beliefs: 

First—that the adoption of Unive: 
Military Training would reassure 
peace-loving countries of the world and 
enhance the influence and authority of th: 
United Nations; 


Second—that UMT was the only w 


to achieve a reservoir of trained manpov 
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ut saddling the national economy 
a huge standing Army, Navy and 
Ce; 
rd—that the atomic bomb has elimi 
zones of safety” and has created a 
for trained men instantly available in 
citv and hamlet of the nation. 
Report emphasized that UMT of 
“no cheap, easy ticket to security,” 
it must be integrated into a balanced 
ritv. system along with these other 
ents 


\ strong, healthy and united na 


\ coordinated intelligence service 
\ scientific research and develop 
program. 


+) A program of industrial mobiliza 





\ striking air force. 


Other elements of the Regular 
} Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps and 
Merchant Marine. 

Unification of the Armed Services. 
lo the button-pushers, who said that 
atomic bomb and other scientific ad- 

vances had made mass military forces obso 
lete, the Commission flung a peremptory 
eauntlet. The Report said that “increased, 
rather than decreased numbers of trained 
troops would be quickly required for home 
lefense for effective counterattack and for 
complete victory.” 

The Commission would have every 
young man, upon reaching 18 or complet- 
ng high school, undergo six months’ train- 
ing in camp or aboard ship under Army or 
Navy supervision, plus an additional un 
specified period of supplementary service. 
lhe latter would include service in a civil 
in component or special training for ap 
wintment as an ofhcer. The Selective 
Service system would be revived to screen 
nation’s youth and hence would be 
instantly available in an emergency. 

Non-military benefits, often overempha 
zed by UMT proponents, were men 

ned. These included better health, edu 
ition, character development and training 

r citizenship. But the Report recognized 
such benefits were limited and in 
vemselves were not a justification for 
UMT. The nation’s security was the 
me objective. 


th 


lt recommended that the program be 
d under a three-man commission with 
civilian and one military member, 
rting directly to the President. It 
further recommended a general advisory 
| of leaders in the fields of education, 
ition, religion, and health, as well as 
civilian advisory committees for each 


and a corps of full-time civilian in 
tors. The experimental unit at Fort 
Knox was praised as an exemplary pilot 


| 
I 


velve specific benefits were listed: 
It would shorten the time of emer 
2 mobilization. 
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integrated program of national security," 


relations consultant; Truman K. Gibson, 








‘AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF NATIONAL SECURITY’ 


When Karl T. Compton (second from left) and five other members of the President's Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training handed President Truman a copy of the report in which 
the commission asserted that “Universal Military Training is an essential element in an 


the Nation was the gainer. For it had for the 
first time an exhaustive study of this most important proposal made by a body distinguished 
for its ability in many fields. Other members of the commission present at the ceremony 
were, left to right: The Rev. Edmund Walsh, vice-president of Georgetown University; Judge 
Samuel Rosenman, former special counsel to the President; Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, industrial 
lawyer; and Dr. Daniel Poling, Protestant 
clergyman and editor of The Christian Herald. 


Jr., 








2) It would save lives by providing 


young men with the essentials of training. 

3) It would make for a healthy Na 
tional Guard and 
Corps. 


Organized Reserve 

4) It would improve the efhciency, 
quality and alertness of the peacetime 
Regular forces. 


5) It would provide adequate num 
bers of Reserve officers. 


6) It would present additional oppor 
tunities for inculcating spiritual and moral 
ideals in support of the American democ 
racy. 


It would establish a pool of young, 
physically fit and trained reserves. 


8) It would provide a large trained 
element in every community. 

9) It would provide a mechanism that 
could be converted immediately into a 
wartime Selective Service system. 

10) It would help channel young men 
into programs of scientific and vocational 
training. 

11) It would bring together young 
Americans from all parts of the country to 
share a common experience. 

(12) It would give greater military 
strength at less cost than a huge standing 
military force. 


The Report was a clarion call to the 
Congress and the people. A “weak and 
defenseless America” was an “invitation to 
failure.” Secretary of War Patterson hailed 
the commission’s work as being “notable 
for the clear insight into the realities of 
long-term national security problems 


The Commission 
Members of the Commission were 
Dr. Karl 7 


commission 
Institute of 


Compton (Chairman of the 
President of Massachusetts 
Technology, a foremost sci 
entist who had an important part in the 
development of atomic energy 

Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassador to 
Russia, one of the nation’s leading figures 
in law, politics, government and diplomacy 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, President of 
Princeton University and assistant to the 
Government over many years in many ca 
pacities. 

Truman K. Gibson, I|r., Civilian Aide 
to the Secretary of War during World War 
II, and honored Negro leader 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Editor of the 
Christian Herald, and long a prominent 
leader of many Protestant church activities 
and endeavors. 


Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, public and 
labor relations consultant, Presidential ad 
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visor, and frequent contributor of public 
vervice over many year’s. 
ludge Sanuel | 


counsel to Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 


Rosenman, special 
man, and formerly an elected justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. 

The Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Regent 
of the School of Foreign Service of George 
town University, student of foreign affairs 
and noted lecturer upon them—a Catholic 
leader who has often assisted the Govern 
ment 

Charles E. Wilson, President of the 
General Electric Company, and during the 
War, Executive Vice Chairman of the War 
Production Board. 


Promotion of Generals 


The President recommended 10 ofhcers 
for promotion to permanent general officer 
grade (five major generals and five briga 
dier generals) to fill vacancies prov ided by 
law 
are the ofhcers listed for promo 


with present per 


These 
tion to mayor general 
manent grade in parenthesis following the 
name 

Lieut. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., 59 

Brig. Gen CG Third Army. 
ieut. Gen. Wade H. Haislip, 57 (Brig 
Gen Senior Member, Chief of 
Staff's Advisory Group. 

Walton H. Walker, 57 

CG Fifth Army. 

Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 48 
Deputy CG, AAF. 
Lieut. Gen George E. 

Brig. Gen CG, Aijr 


Command 


ieut. Gen 
Brig. Gen 


ieut. Gen 
Brig. Gen 
Stratemeyer, 56 


Defense 


lhe officers recommended for promotion 
with present perma 
nent grade in parenthesis following the 


to brigadier general 


name 

Maj. Gen. Edward H. Brooks, 54 (Col 
F.A Deputy CG, Third Army. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, 53 (Col 
F.A.). CG, 11th Airborne Division. 

Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, 51 (Col. 
S.C Chief, Legislative & Liaison 
Division, WDSS. 

Maj. Gen. Clements McMullen, 55 (Lt. 


Col., A.C Deputy CG, Strategic 
\ir Command 
Maj. Gen. Howard A. Craig, 49 CLt. 


Col., A.C CG, Alaskan Command 
and CG Alaskan Department. 


SECRETARY OF WAR 
No Witch-hunt 


Fears of a possible witch-hunt in con 
with the President’s Executive 
Order “prescribing procedures for the ad 
ministration of an employee loyalty pro 
gram in the Executive Branch of the Gov 
ernment” were allayed by Secretary of 
War Addressing the annual 
dinner of the Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews in Boston, 
Mr. Patterson said: 

“The fear has been expressed in some 


nection 


Patterson. 
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quarters that this order will become the 
start of a witch-hunt designed to remove 
from Government service loyal but out- 
spoken critics of the status quo, or even 
persons who, by reason of race, religion or 
politics, happen to be unpopular with 
someone in authority. . . . 

“I can speak definitely for the War De- 
partment. The President’s order will not 
be the basis of a witch-hunt among War 
Department employees.” 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
Eye to the Future 


The Army took another stride in its 
race to keep up with scientific progress. 
Gen. Eisenhower announced the creation 
of a board of young officers to study the 
nature’ of future war. 

lhe board will assemble a broad picture 
of scientific trends and developments de- 
signed to indicate what war will be like, 
say 25 vears from now. Identity of the 
members is being concealed so that they 
can work in peace but Gen. Eisenhower 
did say that the three appointed so far are 
between 33 and 40 years old and that the 
senior is a colonel. 

One more officer was to be chosen, mak- 
ing a four-man board with one officer 
being replaced each year to add continuity 
to the work. 


Tragic Folly 


A hundred and thirty fledgling shave- 
tails heard their Chief say that their job 
was to help prevent war, “mankind's most 
tragic and stupid folly.” 

Speaking to the 151st graduating class 
of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, Gen. Eisenhower told the 
young officers that: 

“Chosen to devote your lives in the 
military service of the nation, you help 
man the fortress for which freedom still 
finds need. This, your immediate mission, 
is one on which the very existence of our 
nation may depend—the fortress must be 
strong, its garrison the embodiment of 
military effectiveness. But this service does 
not imply subscription to the rule of 
might. . . . Though you follow the trade 
of the warrior, you do so in the spirit of 
Washington—not of Genghis Khan. For 
Americans, only threat to our way of life 
justifies resort to conflict; but once engaged 
in such defense, the country will look to 
you for the skill, the heart and the brain 
to lead her surely to victory.” 

The Chief of Staff, a 1915 graduate of 
the Point, said “relative security only is 
possible through the strength of arms. 

“The true soldier of America, therefore, 
is a leader for world cooperation, knowing 
that to serve best the security of his coun- 
try he must work for the cause of peace.” 

Soldiers of all ranks and components 
might well listen and heed. 


—, 
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PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRA |iON 
Slipping? 


The all-volunteer Army is losin» yp 
men than it’s getting and the much 
heralded 1,070,000 figure on Jul 1a 
be something to shoot for and not 
strength in-being figure to be ma 

Unless 1947 high-school  graduatin 
classes flock to recruiting offices as t did 
a year ago, the Army’s strength wou!d 
under the 1,070,000 figure on Ju It 
had come down to that figure in mid-May 
six weeks early, partly because the Arm, 
has been discharging men coming from 
overseas one or two months before thei 
periods of service were over. 

In only one of 1947’s first four months 
did the Army get the 30,000 replacements 
it needs to hold its own. In January 35 
000 men enlisted. The February fur 
was 22,000, March 20,000 and Ap: 
16,000. Final figures on May enlistments 
might be as low as April's. 


To Fit the Case 


Effective July 1, “blue” or “Section 
VIII” discharges will be eliminated and 
four types of discharges for enlisted me: 
(with a fifth awaiting legislative authoriza 
tion) will be provided. It should solve th: 
problem of rating accurately a man’s ser- § 
ice to his country. 

Briefly the tour discharges and the quali- 
fications for each are: 


(1) Honorable. For 
character and efhciency ratings are of th 
highest, with no convictions by GCM an 
not more than one conviction by SCM. 

(2) General. For soldiers who are un 
suitable or inept and for soldiers whos 
character and efficiency ratings do not 
merit an honorable certificate. 

(3) Undesirable. For soldiers who ar 
separated by administrative action for un 
fitness or misconduct not involving a dis 
charge order by a GCM. 

(4) Dishonorable. For 
victed and sentenced to dismissal by 
GCM. 

The fifth possible type of discharge 
the Bad Conduct certificate. It will rank 
below an Undesirable discharge but abo 
Dishonorable and like the latter will 
imposed by a GCM and will be printec 
on yellow paper. 

The new system squares the Army's dis 
charge methods with those of the Nav: 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


vam + 


soldiers whos 


soldiers con 


Facts, Not Opinion 

Years of grousing and wrangling ove! 
what an efficiency report should or shoul 
not include ought to come to a stop whik 
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report that goes into use July ] 
thorough trial—but it probably 


svchologists and personnel man 
t experts, proud of the result of two 
f intensive work but pretty sure 
ne bugs will be found, insist that 
vast improvement over the report 
een in use since 1926. 
use most people are better at report 
ts than they are at passing judg 
the new form requires rating and 
ne officers to report facts on an 
instead of opinion. 

set away from the different stand 
ised by different officers in making 
judgments the reports are graded and 
ted in the War Department by an 

scoring machine. 


s prohciency 


Leave Promotions Out 


\fter June 30, AUS officers will not be 
ted when they go on terminal leave, 
\rmy announced early in May. In 
that all AUS officers who wanted 

promotion could get it, all non-regular 
rs, excepting those in Category V, 
permitted to apply for separation 

June 30. 

Non-regular officers who have elected 
main on active duty forego promotion 

n they finally go off active duty. 


New Blood 


[he program for bringing wartime ofh 
into the Regular Army was almost 
npleted but there was still room for 
Many vacancies for young ofhcers 
sted. So the War Department an 
inced a plan that called for 2,000 ap 
pointments a year for the next five years. 
Officers who failed to make the grade dur 
ng the present. integration program could 
gain, providing they met the new 
juirements. 
\pplications would be accepted for one 
competitive tours of active duty, the 
first due to start on July 1. Former AUS 
theers not on active duty had to have their 
ipplications in by June 15 while those 
still on active duty had five days longer. 
\pplicants must have completed two 
rs of college and be between the ages 
21 and 25% at the time of application. 
y must agree to serve at least two years 
ictive duty. Future applications must 
filed 60 days before either July 1 or 
uary 1, starting dates for all competi 
tours. 
During his tour of active duty each can 
ite must demonstrate his fitness for 
jintment. Successful candidates, de 
ding on the number of vacancies exist 
it semi-annual periods, would be com 
ioned in the Regular Army on July 1 
lanuary | following completion of their 
year tour. Those not selected must 
1in on active duty for another year, 
if they are still eligible, may try again. 
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Tour of Inspection 








It was the old Thomason Act in es 
sence, with one important exception 
chances for a Regular commission were 
much better than before the war because 
of the large number of vacancies. 


New Officers 


The 9,209 officers newly integrated into 
the Regular Army brought the total to 
nearly 22,000 since the program began 
last year. Bulk of the new ofhcers, 6,264, 
were commissioned in the Air Corps, with 
2,000 slated for the technical and admin 
istrative services and 945 for the four 
ground combat arms. The nominations 
represented about half of the existing 
Ground and Air vacancies and about a 
There were 
416 majors, 1,511 captains, 6,684 first 
lieutenants and 598 second lieutenants. 

\side from the Air Corps the greatest 
number, 453, were commissioned in the 
Infantry, plus 133 others scheduled for the 
Corps of Military Police but receiving In 
fantry commissions. 


third of those in the services. 


The Quartermaster 
Corps, with 241 of its own officers and 28] 
marked for duty with the Transportation 
Corps, was the largest of the technical 
services. In addition to 117 ofhcers nomi 
nated for duty with the Finance Depart 
ment, that branch was to carry 62 fist 
lieutenants earmarked for the Adjutant 
General's Department. They will serve in 
Finance until eligible for promotion to 
captain, lowest Adjutant General grade. 

Other arms and services, with the num 
ber commissioned in each: 

Cavalry, 273; Field Artillery, 191; 
Coast Artillery, 28; Judge Advocate Gen 
eral, 117; Ordnance, 158; Engineers, 230; 
Signal Corps, 158; Chemical Corps, 81; 
, 99; Dental 
Corps, 42; Pharmacy Corps, 85, and Chap 


Medical Corps doctors only 


lains, 70. The Veterinary Corps did not 
integrate any ofhcers. 





Representatives of War Department 
staffs and supply services visited four of 
the nation’s five major supply depots. Pur 
Army, Air Forces 
ind National Guard commanders in the 
held with the operation of the economy 


pose was to familiarize 


plan that had centralized supply functions 
at the five de pots. 

The schedule called for meetings at San 
Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Columbus. 
O., and Schenectady, N. Y. Representatives 
of the commanding generals of armies. ait 
forces and ports of embarkation, and of 
state adjutants general in the four areas 
attended. 


Competitive Bidding Back 


On May | the War Department had 
gone back to its prewar policy of formally 
advertising for sealed competitive bids in 
all its buying. It was a turnabout from 
wartime necessity. Then, as Under Sec 
retary Royall had pointed out, genuine 
competition did not exist and the War De 
partment had been forced to negotiate con 
tracts that limited profits and placed other 


restrictions on the 


suppliet or manu 


facturer. 


Industrial Mobilization 


If war with Russia should come the 
U.S. could not hope to compete with 
Russia in sheer numbers and so the U.S 
must win by having the industrial strength 
ot the country properly mobilized In time 
to bring to bear our superior technical 
This is what Gen 
Brehon B. Somervell, wartime commander 
of the Army Service Forces and now presi 
dent of the Koppers Company of Pitts 
burgh, told the National Industrial Con 
ference Board. 


skills and equipment 


“Industry must be kept from vear to 
vear in the same state of semimobilization 
W hile 
nobody knows whether the next wat would 
be a “Buck Rogers” affair, the American 
people must realize that dictators are “ruth 
iess realists” and we must prepare 


as our armed forces,” he insisted 


against 
the use of such weapons as atomic bombs, 
bacteria, and rockets 

To keep industry on its toes Gen. Som 
ervell idvocated the use of 


games. 


industrial war 
Industrial mobilization must in 
clude the organization of civil agencies In 
advance of war to handle labor, civil de 
fense, civilian production, raw materials, 
facilities, transportation, Communications 
power, war finance, foreign trade and all 
other aspects of economy 


PLANS & OPERATIONS 
Military Missions 


If the U.S. doesn’t send military mis 
sions to countries that ask for them “some 
other country would,” Secretary of State 
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George C. Marshall told the Congress 
which was considering a bill to grant dis 
retionary authority to the President to 
yt nd military missions abroad. 

\t present the U.S. has military missions 
in most Latin-American countries (under 
suthority of a law passed in 1926), and 
in three other countries—Iran, China and 
the Philippines Cunder wartime authoriza 
tion that will cease when the war is ofh 
Greece and Turkey are to get 
military aid, of course, under the recent aid 


cially over 


program approved by Congress. Missions 
ire being set up for these jobs. 

Hlow a military mission works is re 
ported in the June issue of the Army In 
formation Digest by Col. Nils O. Ohman 
of the Plans & Operations Division, 
WDGS. P&O administers such missions. 

Military missions, Col. Ohman writes, 
attach themselves closely to the host army. 
lhe principal function of the members is 
teaching and lecturing, but they also spend 
1 great deal of time in the field. Specialists 
work closely with their opposite numbers 
in the host army. For example, an infantry 
specialist stays in close contact with the 
office of the Chief of Infantry Cor like 
office) in the host army. 

While the pick and spade work is under 
the Plans & Operations Division, the nego 
tiations leading up to the establishment of 
missions are carried on by the State and 
War Departments. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 


Point's Detachments Consolidated 


Many an old-timer felt a sharp twinge of 
sorrow when he heard that the famed Cav- 
ilry, Infantry and Artillery detachments 
at West Point had been consolidated into 
something called the 1802d Special Regi 
ment 

The consolidation wasn’t the result of 
a permeating one-big-branch consciousness 
but was dictated by necessity. Reductions 
in strength of the detachments had left the 
units short-handed. Consolidation would 
make for efficiency in carrying out the de- 
tachments’ missions of providing the best 
possible cadet instruction. Consolidation 
means that enlisted men will have to be 
trained to perform duties in more than one 
ground arm. 

The consolidated unit numbers 255 en 
listed men. Forty-three are in the head- 
quarters section, 87 in the artillery section 
37 to AAA and 50 to field artillery), 76 
in the infantry section, and 49 in the ar 
mored cavalry section. 


Time and Space 


At Leavenworth, where Army officers 
learn “to think of the Army as a whole,” 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson gave 
a little lecture on the revolution that has 
been going on in time and space. 

After comparing the Army of Northern 
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Virginia's 90-day advance of 100 miles 
from the Chickahominy to the Potomac to 
the VI Corps’ 325-mile 30-day dash across 
France in 1944, the Secretary said: “The 
commander of the future must think 
in terms of minutes and seconds . . . to- 
day’s commanders must be ready to make 
strategic decisions faster than the tactical 
commander of old. 

“Nor are there any foreseeable bounds 
to the decisions that top commanders will 
have to make. The possibilities opened up 
by scientific research and development, 
which the War Department is pushing as 
vigorously as it knows how and which this 
College is making a part of its study, are 
limitless. How some military men of ages 
gone . . . would have snorted at the idea 
of an Army officer concerning himself with 
such fantastic impossibilities as radio beams 
to the moon, shells that burst only when 
they are near the target, food that will 
last indefinitely . . . ! Yet today those 
‘fantastic impossibilities’ are actualities. 
Who would dare to limit tomorrow’s pos- 
sibilities? . . .” 


SPECIAL STAFF 


TROOP INFORMATION 


Rolling TI&E Center 


When the soldier can’t get to TI&E, 
TI&E will get to the soldier. In Japan, 
TI&E and the Transportation Corps got 
together and fixed up a boxcar as a rolling 
Information & Education center. It visits 
out-of-way places where only a few soldiers 
are stationed and where TI&E wouldn't 
touch if it didn’t have the car. 

The idea was not new with TI&E ofh- 
cers in Japan. They got it from the Persian 
Gulf Command where a railroad car was 
fixed up similarly. 














GEN. MARK W. CLARK 
. . « from Austria to CG Sixth Army 











New Name for Press Service 
The Army News Service had 
name. Since it served Navy and ) 
Corps papers too, it would hencef 
known as Armed Forces Press Sery 


HISTORICAL SECTION 


Rare Distinction 

For two reasons the review of the .\ eri 
can Forces in Action Series* in The Sot, 
day Review of Literature was notew orth, 
Productions of the Government Printin 
Office are rarely considered “boo} 
critical circles and consequently rar 
reviews in either the magazines devoted ; 
literary criticism or in the book review sec 
tions of metropolitan newspapers—a eray, 
neglect for which we have never seen thy 
slightest justification. And the author of 
the review was Howard Mumford Jones 
distinguished author, poet, playwright and 
professor. 

A third reason might be the clear, im 
partial, non-emotional style of writing jn 
the series. Literary folk are as stimulated 
by flavorful zest in writing as the ordinary 
reader and they are likely to be somewhat 
disdainful of a work that eschews mel 
drama and personalities. But Mr. Jones 
found this one of the virtues of the series 

“As a literary historian I admire the 
structure and the style of these ten pam 
phlets. As a citizen concerned that war 
shall cease, I am grateful to the War De 
partment for telling me what an ‘action’ is 
like,” he wrote. 

The series, Mr. Jones says, is “some of 
the finest historical scholarship ever di 
rected at the man on the street.” It “is a 
record of a few of the Army’s actions set 
down for the general public by trained his 
torical scholars.” 


GROUND FORCES 


For Esprit de Corps 

The colors of four of the Army’s most 
historic divisions were being hauled out of 
Quartermaster storage and dusted off for 
peacetime duty. On July 15 the divisions 
would be reactivated to perform the duties 
of the Replacement Training Centers. 

Units affected are RTCs at Fort Ord 
Calif., redesignated the 4th Infantry Di 
vision; at Fort Jackson, S. C., to become 
the 5th Infantry Division; at Fort Dix 
N. J., redesignated the 9th Infantry Divi 
sion; and at Fort Knox, Ky., to emerge 4 
the 3d Armored Division. 

In announcing the reactivation Gen 
Jacob L. Devers emphasized that the action 
in no way increased the size of the Army 








*To Bizerte with the II Corps; Papuan Can 
paign: The Buna-Sananda Operation; Salern 
American Operations from the Beaches to the Vo 
turno; Volturno: From the Volturno to the Winter 
Line: Merrill's Marauders; Fifth Army at the 
Winter Line; Omaha Beachhead; The Admira!tie* 
Operations of the list Cavalry Division; Guam 
Operations of the 77th Division; The Captur: of 
Makin; Small Unit Actions; St. Lé. 
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f the number of effective divisions, 
that the organization and activities of 
RTCs remained unchanged. 

Primarv reason for the move, according 
‘en. Devers, was to “give the assigned 
nnel the feeling of unity and respon 
ity to maintain the high esprit de corps 

nd in such historic and honored units.” 

lrainer and overhead personnel will not 
fected. Training cadres will be as 
ved to a division and will continue to 
form the same duties as before the 
nge. But they will be an integral part 
the divisions whose insignia they will 


lrainees will be handled just as they 
ve been in the past. Each will be at 
hed unassigned during his 13-week 
ning cycle and will move on in the 
1al replacement stream. 


Joint Amphibious Maneuvers 


Plans for second postwar joint AGF 
Navy-AAF amphibious maneuvers, sched- 
uled for November, near Galveston, Tex., 

t started July 1 when joint headquarters 
vere activated. Combat Command “A” 
f the 2d Armored Division, Camp Hood, 
lex., will be the principal ground unit in 
volved, along with as many National 
Guard and Organized Reserve units as 
possible. 

The situation will include the simulated 
seizure of a beachhead by an infantry di 
vision, with Combat Command “A,” re- 
nforced, going ashore as part of a buildup 
rorce In support. 

Naval support, both sea and air, will be 
furnished by the Atlantic Fleet, while 
planes of the Tactical Air Command will 
sive land-based air cover. 

The exercises will follow by a year joint 
aneuvers held off San Clemente Island, 
Calif. 


Hot Stuff 


Another Ground Forces task force with 
oyly descriptive name was pitting its 
nen and machines against the vagaries of 
nature. This time it was “Furnace,” 300 
ficers and men, baking under 126 degree 
mperatures in the desert near Yuma, 
\riz 
Like its wintry Frigid, 
Frost and Williwaw, Furnace was not en 
xing in large-scale maneuvers or tactical 
blems. Its sole mission was the service 


predecessors, 


sting of ground desert warfare equip- 
nt. 
Che vanguard of the expedition, a long 
n of flatcars loaded with tanks, trucks, 
tractors, pulled out from Fort Knox, 
wed by troops from Knox, Bragg, Ben 
g, Bliss and the Presidio. Tests were 
duled from June 1 through August. 
m the list for testing were such varied 
as tanks, helicopters, motors, mines, 
ides, rifles, water purification assem- 
radios, mobile bath units and re 
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Sergeant and is on recruiting duty in Boston. 








BACK AGAIN 


Jake Lindsay was better off than a lot of heroes. As the hundredth Infantryman to win the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, he had received it from the hands of Pres. Truman himself. He 
married a girl he had met while serving with the 16th Infantry at Fort Devens, Mass. and 
settled down in a job with the Veterans Administration. But ex-Technical Sergeant Lindsay, 
like many another veteran, saw a more stable future in the Army. He reenlisted as a Master 








frigerator plants, as well as clothing and 
individual equipment. 

Based on desert campaigns in World 
War II, AGF had developed new fighting 
machines and improved many of the old 
ones. To determine how well this equip 
ment would stand up and what further 
improvements could be made under actual 
dry, torrid conditions, was the mission of 
Task Force Furnace. 








LIEUT. GEN. ALVAN C. GILLEM, JR. 
. new CG, Third Army 











Cold Plunges 


At the Fahrenheit 
scale, 2,000 paratroopers of the 82d Air 
borne were scheduled to maneuver at Pine 
Camp, N. Y., from November of this vear 
through March, 1948 

The specially chosen combat team will 
be thoroughly 


other end of the 


indoctrinated in cold 
weather operations, both testing equipment 
and in full-scale maneuvers. Tactics and 
techniques of air transportation of men 
and equipment in cold weather will be 
studied, with special emphasis on over 
snow operations. The group will study air 
borne resupply and evacuation, involving 
parachute drops. The eff 
ciency of gliders and liaison will be tested 

Lessons learned will be applied Army 
wide, supplementing those learned last 
year in Alaska, the Aleutians and Wis 
he operation will be planned, su 
pervised and directed by the First Army, 
commanded by Gen. Courtney H. Hodges 


equipment 


consin 


A Good Try 


Regardless of what Congress did or did 
not do about enacting Universal Military 
l'raining into law, the AGF experimental 
unit at Fort Knox appeared to be an un 
qualified success and one that might have 
far-reaching effects on all future Army 
training. Newspapermen, educators, psy 
chologists—all who visited Brig. Gen. John 
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Ml. Devine's “Umtees” came away im 


pressed. Not all wer converted to the 
necessity of UMT but almost everyone 


ivreed that if it were to come the Ft. Knox 
in was the way to run it 


New Negro Units 


The War Department authorized the 
ictivation of two separate Negro infantry 
battalions in the European Command. The 
units would be filled by the inactivation of 
Medical, Ordnance 
Quartermaster, Signal and Transportation 
Corps outhts 

1 he battalions, to be trained at Grafen- 


rtain | ngineer 


wehr, Germany, were to consist of 33 oth 
cers and 884 enlisted men each, forming 
a he idquarte rs ind headquarters company 
and four rifle companies in each battalion 


ARMY AREAS 
New CG's for Third & Sixth 


Since June 15 Lieut. Gen. Alvan C 
Gillem, ]r., has been CG Third Army at 
Atlanta, (sa ble relieved Maj. Gen. Ed 
ward H. Brooks, acting CG, who reverted 
to his position as Deputy CG of the Third 
Army 

Lieut. Gen. Oscar Griswold, who had 
been CG of the Third since the reorgani 
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zation a year ago, was reported at Fitz- 
simmons General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Gen. Gillem was the wartime com- 
mander of the XIII in ETO. In 1946 he 
went to China where he was CG of Nan 
king Headquarters. 

In another change of command, Gen. 
Mark W. Clark arrived in the U.S. from 
Austria to take command of the Sixth 
Army at the Presidio of San Francisco. 
Since the death of Gen. Joseph W. Stil 
well Sixth Army had been commanded by 
its Deputy CG, Maj. Gen. George Pp. 
Hay s. 





COMPONENTS 





The Olive Branch 


The quickest way to scotch a smoulder- 
ing flame is to bring it out into the open, 
where it may flare up brightly for a time 
yet yield quickly to a stream of water. 
Such was the suppressed fire of rivalry and 
resentment, born of friction among Regu- 
lars, Reserve and National Guardsmen, 
which threatened to burn the heart out of 
the postwar reorganization of the Army of 
the United States. 





idministt ition 


command to 


1) Insure that tl 


underst “ rd 


y 


nitude of their assignments.” 





‘COORDINATION AND COOPERATION’ 


[he text of Gen. Eisenhower's letter launching a formal inquiry into relation- 
ships among the three principal components of the Army of the United States: 


During this critical period of reorganization of the civilian components of 
the Army, there is nothing more important than cooperation and coordination 
between the officers of the Regular Army and the officers of the civilian com- 
ponents. Mutual trust and confidence are fundamental. 

Unfortunately there have been far too many reports of unwarranted distrust 
ind lack of confidence in the other components among officers of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the Organized Reserve. These unwise and 
unpatriotic actions must be stopped at once. 

The Regular Army must take the initiative to secure the desired cooperation 
ind coordination of effort. We must make a sympathetic approach to National 
Guard and Organized Reserve problems of organization, training, supply, and 


“The National Guard and the Organized Corps are just as much a part of the 
Army of the United States as is the Regular Army. All three components did 
a magnificent job in the late war. The success or failure of a specific unit in the 
war cannot be attributed to the component of the Army which fostered its 
initial organization since the identity of the unit with a particular component 
was eventually lost through attrition and subsequent replacements. All three 
components developed their share of outstanding leaders. 

“The development of these components into adequate combat and service 
units is a fundamental mission of the Regular Army. Our mobilization plans 
are based upon the full and complete employment of the civilian components. 

“I desire that you take active, energetic, and immediate measures within your 


he problems of the civilian components are thoroughly 


2) Insure that the problems are solved on the basis of coordination and 
cooperation W ith the civilian components, and 

3) Insure that all Regular Army personnel in your command on duty with 
civilian components are indoctrinated thoroughly with the importance and mag- 
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Io unmask the flame and play 
the cooling waters of understanding 
cooperation, a formal War Depart: 
inquiry into Reserve and Guard comp! 
was launched. Maj. Gen. Edward S. |] 
Executive for Reserve and ROTC Aff 
speaking before the Reserve Officers 
sociation in convention at Rockford 
read a letter that Chief of Staff Eisenh 
had circulated to key officers in the \ 
Department. 

See text of letter in box below. 

While instances of bad feeling were 
numerous, they were a bad omen for 
future. Gen. Eisenhower's letter was 
encouraging step. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
Minutemen 


The day when a man could take 
musket and powderhorn down from 
wall and stride forth to battle was lo 
gone. The modern minuteman’s mus} 
was his civilian skill that could be inx 
porated with little or no additional tra 
ing into the intricate gearing of an up-+t 
date military machine. Reasoning of that 
kind appears to have been the basis of th: 
War Department's drive to organize “af 
filiated” ORC units in governmental agen 
cies and industrial plants throughout the 
country. 

Some 2,500 such units comprising about 
300,000 workers are sought, patterned 
after techniques employed in World War 
Il by the Medical Department, the Signa! 
Corps and the Transportation Corps. En 
tirely voluntary, here’s how the plan wil! 
work: 

The afhliated unit is sponsored by 
civilian organization—a bakery, a_ tel 
phone company, a hospital, a railroad 
whose civilian work is closely allied to the 
proposed unit’s military assignment in casi 
of an emergency mobilization. 

Units become part of the Organized 
Reserves on an inactive status, with cadr 
or key personnel furnished by officials and 
employees of the cooperating company 
The program is entirely voluntary and th 
afhliated Reservist can be called to ex 
tended active duty only by the President 
after Congress has declared a_ national 
emergency. 

There will be three classes of afhliat 
units: A, B and C. As a minimunn all kes 
individuals of a unit will be furnished by 
the sponsor. Other Reservists not em 
ployed by the sponsor may be assigned to 
a unit with the sponsor's approval. 

Class A units will have full complements 
of officers and enlisted men, and wit 
equipment reserved for their training an¢ 
initial mobilization, they will be fit tor 
duty after a short training period. 

Class B units will have all their officers 
and a cadre of key enlisted men. On 
mobilization, their ranks will be filled with 
selectees. 

Class C units, making up the balance of 
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nits that will be needed during the 
twelve months of an emergency, will 
, full complement of officers only. 

secretary of War Patterson and General 
thower laid the plan before a group 
yp-flight industrial, labor and educa 

leaders, meeting a favorable re 


NATIONAL GUARD 
The Long Pull 


lhe National Guard was growing, but 
v. It was a long way from the 682, 

men planned for the M-Day force. On 
30 there were less than 74,000 of 

rs and men on the rolls, with only 
units recognized out of a projected 


500 Guardsmen in Army Schools 
\pproximately 500 officers and enlisted 
n of the National Guard were attend 
the various AGF and Technical and 
\dministrative Schools as part of the 
Guard’s training program. 


Pungent and Piercing 

\ pungent, piercing attack on critics of 
UMT was made at Baltimore by Gen. 
Jac ob I ° Dev ers, AGF chief. 

To a “prominent and unquestionably 
sincere” clergyman, who said that UMT 
would defeat disarmament within the UN, 
Gen. Devers asked how UMT could de 

it something which had already been 
lete ated. 

\ similarly qualified educator, the 
Ground Forces commander said, rejected 
UMT on the grounds that it would lead 
ther nations to adopt it, ignoring the fact 
that out of 50 major nations we stand 
lone with no system of compulsory serv 
Lc. 

And the man who called for “prepared 
ness through education” rather than mili 
tary training was referred to Adm. Nimitz’s 
tart observation that the only element of 
push-button warfare yet invented is the 
push button. 

Gen. Devers said that UMT was the 
only way to fill the ranks of a Guard that 
had not yet reached half of its prewar 
strength and only one-eighth of its M-Day 


goal. 


Of Minor Importance 


Youngsters under 21 now could get 
National Guard commissions providing 
they could fulfill certain requirements. 
Recognition would be extended, in the 
grade of second lieutenant, to minors if: 

1) They previously had been com 
missioned upon graduation from an Officer 
Candidate School; 

‘2) They held a corresponding com 
mission in the ORC; 

3) They had been given a battlefield 
commission in the AUS. 

The Guard wanted experienced officers, 
regardless of their youth. 
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ROTC 
New ROTC Patch 


Students in ground and _ service type 
ROTC units were to sport new shoulder 
patches. The new insignia uses the fa 
miliar AGF blue, white and red circle as 
background, with a gold torch super 
imposed in the center and “Army ROTC” 
embroidered in gold in the red section. It 
will be issued at the opening of the 1947 
48 school year. 
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3,000 Planes A Year 


The Air Forces wanted 3,000 combat 
planes a year. That was the absolute mini 
mum consistent with security. The rec 
ommendation was a part of a report pre 
pared by the AAF’s Air Matériel Com 
mand after confidential conferences be 
tween top air, naval and military officials 
and the domestic aircraft industry 

U.S. warplane production had dwin 
dled to a trickle, far below that of either 
Great Britain or Russia and even below 
our 1940 figure. The 3,000 planes yearly 
would act as a cushion in the event of an 
all-out attack on our aircraft plants, likely 
to be among the first targets of any future 
aggressor. Without the cushion the best 
break the industry could hope for in case 
of war would be to have sufficient warn 
ing before the outbreak of hostilities to get 
its factories underground—a difficult, costly 
and time consuming operation. 

The AAF report bore down strongly on 
the time element, saying that “in am 
future emergency time would be the vital 
and determining factor—perhaps the dif 
ference between victory and defeat.” 

\ four-point program of aircraft indus 
trial preparedness, worked out by the 
armed forces and the plane industry, was 
outlined in the report: 

First, the program calls for “adequate 
research and development. . . .” 

It provides for maintenance of a “healthy 
nucleus of an aircraft industry capable of 
rapid expansion and supported by a pro 
gram of continuing military production.” 

It aims at providing “assurance to an 
industrial reserve of production facilities 
and resources.” 

It provides for specific industrial pr 
paredness “undertaken jointly between the 
Air Forces and industry, to maintain our 
newest air weapons in a state of readiness 
for volume production.” 

Considering that during World War II 
the industry produced 3,000 planes in less 
than two weeks’ time, the same number in 
a year did not seem too much to expect. 


More Mock Raids 
While the AAF was asking for more 


planes, Gen. George C. Kenney was plan 
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ning more mock raids by the B-29s of his 
Strategic Air Command The first, in 
May sent a hundred Superforts over New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash 
ington. With advance notice given his 
bomber crews as well as to the millions of 
people in the target areas, the run was 
termed a success although hampered by 
bad weather. 

Iwo more such raids were on the 
docket, this time with only four hours 
advance notice to be given to crews. The 
idea was to show the taxpayers how quick 
ly the B-29s could take to the 
emergency. 

With only 140 Superforts in operating 
condition and about 100 B-36s and 130 
B-50s on order, the Strategic Air Com 
mand was far below the 500 set by Gen 


air in an 


Kenney as its minimum safe streneth 


Underground Problems 


\ study of Jap and German under 
ground factories revealed some of the prob 
le ms we would face in atte mpting the same 
measures. The Japs moved an airplane 
plant into existing stone quarries in a re 
markably short time but had trouble pre 
venting corrosion of machine tools and 
parts Their all conditioning apparatus 
consisted of a few crude fans 

The Germans moved underground, too 
but found it of little use to hide a factory 
unless they could similarly protect the 
necessary transportation, power 
forges and even workers’ housing 

For example, attacks on the Krupp plant 


curtailed operations only 30 per cent while 


plants, 


the destruction of its power facilities virtu 
ally shut the plant down. Underground 
storage of raw materials also was found to 
be a must. 


Role of the CAP 
During World War II civilian pilots 


flew the East Coast submarine patrol and 
relieved the AAF of many other home de 
fense duties. They sank at least two subs 
and spotted many more. Fifty-six of thes 
volunteers flew missions from which they 
did not return. 

At Washington Civil Air Patrol dinner 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, AAF commander, paid 
tribute to these unsung heroes ind said the 
CAP would have an “invaluable contribu 
tion” to make in the future 


“New” Navigational System 


“The longest way round is the shortest 
way home,” says the proverb. Centuries 
ago mariners discove red that valuable time 
could be saved on long voyages by taking 
advantage of the ocean currents, even 
though this might take them off the more 
direct route. 

The same principle applied to aerial 


navigation by the AAF’s Air Weather 


Service was saving up to 2 


) per cent of 
the time required for long-range flights 
Research be gun more than three years ago 
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be cut down. 








THE FLYING RUNWAY 


This new track-type landing gear is the Army's latest answer to the problem of landing on 
soft dirt, mud or sand where there is no airstrip. It will permit the landing of troops and 
equipment almost anywhere on the globe. The cut shows the tracks fitted to a tricycle land- 
ing gear on a C-82 Fairchild Packet. Earlier experiments had been successfully carried out on 
on A-20 attack-bomber but this is the first time the gear has been fitted to a troop carrier. 

The only pre-landing preparation required by the gear can be done by a parachute-dropped 
bulldozer, eliminating the weeks of work formerly required for landing strips. For the 
54,000-pound C-82 the gear reduces the pressure of each leg from 60 pounds per square 
inch to 20. It is retractable like a regular landing gear. Present disadvantage is that it 
weighs half a ton more than conventional wheels but AAF engineers believe that this can 








revealed that deviations of as much as 200 
miles from the great circle route actually 
reduced flying time although increasing 
the actual mileage. The new system en 
abled a weather officer to prepare a flight 
plan in less than half an hour that would 
enable a pilot to take advantage of tail 
winds without changing his course en 
route The whole thing is worked out 
mathematically ahead of time. 


Crash Causes 


\ study of 200 plane crashes at Mitchel 
Field over an eight-month period revealed 
the following chief causes 

Miscalculation of speed and distance. 

Bad flight planning 

Failure to pay attention to the right 
thing at the right time 

Rec klessness 

Failure to react correctly to an emer 
gency 


Administrative OCS 


Iwo hundred and fifty candidates were 
slated for a 24-week AAF administrative 
OCS course, beginning July 7 at Kelly 
Field. Candidates are being selected from 
qualified enlisted men and civilian appli 
cants and, on graduation, will be commis 
sioned second lieutenants in the Air Corps 
Reserve 
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ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Recruiting 


While the Army was vainly trying to 
maintain itself by voluntary enlistments, 
recruiting offices in the European Com- 
mand were turning away applicants. The 
catch was that the food, clothing and pay 
of the U.S. Army looked good to the men 
whom it had licked. German men had 
been writing or applying in person to 
EUCOM units with the hope of enlisting 
in the Regular Army and had been er- 
roneously directed to apply to a recruiting 
ofhice. 

As a result, EUCOM advised all its 
units that RA enlistments were open only 
to U.S. citizens and told them to spread 
the word around among the Germans. 


Deadline for Disabled Vets 


Partially disabled veterans who want to 
re-enlist had better apply to the nearest 
Army Recruiting Station before June 30. 
After that date the Army will still accept 
them but as privates and not in the grade 
they held at the time of discharge. Only 
exception are disabled veterans who haven't 
been discharged yet. They must apply for 
reenlistment within 20 days after their dis- 
charge to hold their ratings. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
More Autos 


More American automobiles for An 
Exchange Service lotteries was announ 
in a press release by EUCOM. Improy 
shipping was stepping up the rate of arrix 
to 20 cars a week. They're available 
winners at New York City prices. 


Tournaments Announced 


Army championship tournaments in te: 
nis and golf were announced by the Chie! 
of Special Services. The tennis meet w 
slated for July 17-19 at the Army-Navy 
Country Club in Arlington, Va. The du 
purpose—to determine Army-wide chan 
pions and to pick a team for the Leech 
Trophy matches with the Navy later 
the month. 

Army golfers will tee off at Ft. Bennin, 
on Aug. 12, with all officers and enlisted 
men on active duty eligible. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
New Pay Plan 


How the eagle pays the troops may be 
simplified if plans of the Finance Depart 
ment bear fruit. 

The Department is considering having 
finance officers prepare pay rolls and 
vouchers and keep all fiscal records of a 
soldier. Changes in a pay status of an 
individual would be recorded by the flow 
of information from commanding officers 
to the local finance officer. 

If it works out a soldier will probably 
sign the pay roll when he gets the money 
and not 20 days before. 


Terminal Leave 


Veterans of World War II who have not 
filed claims for their terminal leave pay 
had better do so. The deadline is Aug. 31. 

Maj. Gen. William H. Kasten, Chief of 
Finance, said that about one out of every 
five applications received is returned to 
the sender for correction or for re-routing 
to the proper Finance Office. The place 
of discharge determines the office to which 
applications should be submitted. All the 
dope is on the instruction sheets attached 
to the forms, which are available at any 
post office. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
Who’s Lyster? 


American soldiers of two wars and a 
punitive expedition had a drinking ac 
quaintance with the Lyster bag but how 
many of them could have given the source 
of the water bag’s name? If a shrewd 
guesser had said that Lyster must have 
been a fellow who invented it would h« 
have known that William J. L. Lyster was 
an Army medical officer? 

Less well known than such Medica 
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s\ greats as Walter Reed and Leonard 
d, Col. Lyster invented his water bag 
ne for it to be used on Pershing’s 
itive Expedition to Mexico in 1916. 
lescription of the bag by its inventor, 
h appeared in the March-April 1915 
of The InFantry Journat, claimed 
t “100 per cent bacteriological efh- 
cy.” 
|_yster’s method was as simple as chlori- 
ed water is untasty. Into the clearest 
ter available a small amount of calcium 
sochlorite was poured and well mixed. 
ere wasn't much to Col. Lyster’s bag; 
mobility was its virtue. The bag folds 
into a small parcel of some seven 
unds, and 60 doses of calcium hypochlo- 
weigh less than a pound. 
In 1917-18 Col. Lyster was chief sur 
on of American troops in England and 
r a time headed the medical division of 
the old Chemical Warfare Service. He re- 
tired in 1931 after more than 30 years’ 
Last month in Washington he 
lied at the age of 78. 


ervice. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Airborne Pipelines 


There are few things on a battlefield 
more helpless than a tank that has run out 
gas. And more than once during World 
War II pursuit of a fleeing and disor- 
ganized enemy was disrupted when fast 
fying armored columns exhausted their 
fuel before new supplies could catche up. 
Pipelines were used and air supply, but 
pipelines were slow in building, especially 
wer rough terrain, and air supply was an 
expedient at best. 

World War II was over but the Engi 
neers were still worrying over this fuel sup- 
ply business. They scratched their heads 
und came up with an answer that was 
bvious, if a bit fantastic. Their solution 
was a pipeline that could be laid by air. 

Chey tried it out at Belvoir and it 
seemed to work. At an Engineer Field Day 
lemonstration two types of helicopter- 
borne pipelines were successfully used. 
One was a 3-inch hose of synthetic rubber. 
Five hundred feet of this were stowed in 
1 special container under the helicopter 
fuselage, one end attached by a line to a 
small anchor. When the anchor was 
lropped the line pulled out the hose, which 
was laid out straight as a string in a matter 
This flexible hose could be 
sed to get urgently needed fuel across 
ers, narrow canyons and other difficult 
stacles. 


sece ynds. 


[he second type was more permanent, 
iade of 20-foot sections of 6-inch alumi- 
im tubing. A helicopter carried 12 of 

se in two bundles, which it dropped to 

rew working on the ground. The sec 
ns were then assembled with a newly 
signed clamp that required only two 

Its. The 60-pound sections could be 
sily carried by one man. 
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COL. LYSTER'S WATER BAG IN USE IN 
THE JUNGLE 











TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
Trucks and Ships, Too 


The Transportation Corps in the past 
had drawn whole wartime units from the 
railroads of America. Now, in connection 
with the War Department's plan for afhli 
ated Reserve units (see Components), it 
was going to seek civilian sponsors for 
units in the water and motor highway 
transportation fields. 

Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, acting Chief 
of Transportation, revealed that the Trans 
portation Corps will go directly to the 
heads of selected railroads, steamship lines, 
shipyards, motor carriers, and other civil 
ian transportation organizations for aid in 
sponsoring and organizing the principal 
types of proposed TC units. 


ORDNANCE 
A Look Ahead 


In a statement on the 135th birthday of 
the Ordnance Department, Maj. Gen. 
Everett S. Hughes, Chief of Ordnance, 
said his department was looking forward, 
not back. 

“Looking backward is pleasant and nos 
talgic,” said Gen. Hughes, “but in this 
day of fast moving science, Ordnance 
cannot afford to indulge in this pastime. 

. . It is best to distill our lessons from 
experience, and then set our eyes to the 
future. 

“Within the limits set by funds avail- 
able, Ordnance plans to complete research 





and development programs which involve 
utilization of new principles and designs, 
and to take full advantage of every re 
source of science, whether civilian or 
military. ... 

“Industry is regularly sitting down in 
conference with us. While the manu- 

maintaining the 


chain of knowledge of ordnance produc 


facturing arsenals are 


tion, industry is being assigned ‘homework’ 
in the form of production engineering and 


mass production problems.’ 


Case for the Button-Pushers 


\ case for the button-pushers was ad 
vanced by Paul Martin, writing in Army 
Ordnance. The pattern for future war 
can be seen in the guided missile and in 
the release of atomic energy tor military 
purposes, he said, and charged that cur 
rent work on new types of aircraft, on 
antiaircraft artillery and on chemical ex 
plosives was already obsolete. 

He said that American scientists were 
working on a “stub-winged rocket that is 
to be fired into the upper levels of the at 
mosphere to circle the earth until brought 
down in its target by radio control.” 

Discussing defense against guided mis 
siles, Martin warned that a future war may 
start with an invasion of a thousand guided 
missiles, only some of which would have 
atomic warheads. We would have no way 
of knowing which were which and thus 
some were bound to get through, he said. 

The author divided guided missile de- 
fense into three stages: detection by radar, 
the launching of defensive rockets, and the 
destruction of enemy rockets at a safe dis 
tance from their targets. Even with the 
best defense that could be devised, he said, 
all of the attacking rockets could not be 
shot down. 


MIs for Rifle Clubs 


Since the M1 had replaced the .03 as 
the official Camp Perry match weapon, 
the Ordnance Department was _ issuing 
Mls to senior rifle clubs—the first issue 
of the Garand to civilians. It was made 
possible by changes in Army Regulations 
initiated by the Director of Civilian Marks 
manship. Contemplated issue was four 
per club, or about 6,000 rifles 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Quick, Henry! 


Leaving such matters as the atomic 
bomb, guided missiles, and bacteriological 
warfare to others, the Quartermaster Corps 
was battling a more immediate foe—the 
moth. An ambitious research program was 
looking for new and better insecticides and 
repellents. 


Cold Storage 
The new E 
durance test. 


ration was vetting an en 


Stacks at Camp McCoy, 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT 


‘Canned’ Planes 








More than 2,000 surplus carrier and 
trainer aircraft valued at more than $150, 
000,000, are to be canned” by the Navy, 
under a long-term stor ive program designed 
to preserve the planes in a near fly-away 
condition for periods up to five years. The 
process involves sealing the complete 
plane with wings folded, in metal con 
tainers constructed from 10-foot panels of 


corrugated st which provide ill-weather 


torage 
This method is considered more Satis 
tactory for all-weather storage of small 
planes than “cocoons” of sprayed plastic 
ee cul In addition the rigid containers 
can be used mort than onc ind also pro 
vide storage for aeronautical equipment. 

The planes will be preserved at six 
bases the large st at Pe nsacola, Fla . whe re 
700 planes will be placed in the metal 
cells Jacksonville, Fla and San Diego, 
Calif., will each get 400 aircraft: Norfolk 
Va., and Alameda, Calif., 250 each 

\ Ipor tight access doors ire provided in 
each cell to permit entry tor Inspection 
Glass windows located in Strategic spots al 


low easy re iding of five instruments which 


record interior}: temperature and relative 
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humidity in different portions of the con- 
tainer. Humidity is controlled by blowers, 
sutomatically regulated 

More than 4,000 planes are now in 
interim storage in the Navy. Those not 
scheduled to be “canned” will be gradually 
absorbed as replacements for aircraft in 
service. 

The “cocoon” type of preservation con- 
sists of a plastic coat sprayed over a web of 
tape around the plane, with subsequent 
installation ot plexi glass windows and air- 
tight openings for the insertion of static 
dehydrating agents. It is still being tested 
as a possible method of storing larger 
planes, since metal containers cannot be 
procured in larger sizes at reasonable cost. 
[his type of storage is satisfactory in all 
climates, provided there is protection from 
high winds. 


Naval Lend-Lease 


Out of a total of 4,802 ships and small 
craft loaned to Allied nations under the 
provisions of the Lend-Lease Act of 1941, 
2.216 have been returned, 643 were lost 
during World War II, and 1,943 are yet 
to be returned. More than 3,000 of the 
total were landing craft and miscellaneous 
small boats. 

The United States retains title to the 
craft still held by Allied powers under 
agreements which provide for their return 
prior to the termination of World War II. 

\ summarv of vessels leased to foreign 
nations as of February 1, 1947, shows 
Great Britain leading in the number of 
vessels lend-leased with a total of 3,663 
craft, followed by Russia with 580. France 


was third with 247. China received 93 and 


> 











NAVY HELLCAT CAGED IN PLASTIC ‘COCOON’ 


For large-type aircraft the Navy has found that this “‘cocooning’’ method is preferred over the 
“canning’ method to be used in storing away for five years some 2,000 war surplus 
carrier-type airplanes. 


Brazil 66. Of the 21 countries rec: 
vessels under lend-lease, the Repub! 
Haiti is at the bottom of the list, 
only one craft receiv ed. 

Che greatest number of a single ty 
vessel received by Great Britain was 
LCM (3 Landing Craft Mechaniz 
296 of which were sunk. Of the 37 «¢ 
carriers she received, two were lost. Rx 
received 194 motor torpedo boats, 
France 49 submarine chasers. 


Trousers With Pockets 


Enlisted men in the Washington, D 
area are having their say about the 
posed new uniforms, in line with 
Navy's policy of conducting opinion 
veys of the men who would be affected 
the changes. 

The survey indicates, to date, that a new 
sample blue uniform with trousers that 


] 


have a fly front, “bell” bottoms, two slash 
pockets, a watch pocket, a belt and no lac 
is favored by the men who would hav: 
wear the uniform. A coat-type cuff for the 
dress-blue jumper sleeve, with seaman 
stripes on the sleeve instead of on the cuff 
is also favored, as is the present flat hat in 
lieu of a proposed visored cap with a chin 
strap. 

However, a sample khaki uniform was 
voted down by most of the men to replace 
the present white uniform. Almost unan 
mous approval for neckerchiefs rolled and 
sewed at the factory was registered. 

The present undress-blue uniform was 
giv@& a vote of confidence, as were thi 
current dress-blue jumpers, rather than the 
prop sed collarless blue jacket worn with a 
white shirt with blue jumper collar. 

Availability of surplus uniforms of the 
present style and the cost of the new-style 
uniforms will affect the date of uniform 
changes. 
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SCIENCE AND WAR 


Preview of Destruction 





Win or lose in 60 days—no draws antici 
pated. That was the picture of future war 
as painted by the Advisory Commission ot 
Universal Training in its report to tl 
President (see page 19). Author of the 6‘ 
day estimate was General Eisenhower, 
who had told the Commission that “th 
decision in a future conflict would be d 
termined by our ability to act and react in 
the first 60 days, rather than the 12th 
18th, or 24th morith, as in past wars.” 

Other witnesses who appeared before 
the commission during its six months’ in 
vestigation were more pessimistic. On¢ 
anonymous scientist said that “the damag 
inflicted on Germany in three and a half 


iis 


years of saturation bombing could be ac 


complished overnight in a future war. 
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nore impressive, because of its 
itive conservatism, was the testi 
f Lieut. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
tid, “The war would come very 
y and through the air and the 
would try to eliminate the U.S. at 
a 
would have chaos, with communi 
disrupted, millions of persons sick, 
d and dying, civil disorder and 
[he initial bombing would likely 
wed by airborne troops. ” 
prevent or minimize this sort of dis 
the Commission made two recom 


ns 


We must have a professional air 
simultaneously 
it off the enemy attack and retaliate 


striking force able 


ring the areas and bases from which 
ttack was launched. 
There must be trained men in 


part of 


our country, ready and able 


sabotage, disorder and invasion 


\ country with untrained manpower, 
ver vast that reservoir might be, was 
nviting its own destruction. 


Science Foundation in Offing 


ippeared that the importance of sci 
n our national life was going to get 
ther shot in the arm. The Senate, by 
te of 79 to 8, approved a 20-million 
year program to train young scl 
ts in pure research in engineering, 
dicine, mathematical, physical and bio 
sciences and national defense. 
\bout half the mone’ was earmarked 
sic research In college 3s, universities 
ther institutions The rest would 
pent for scholarships anc fellowships 


tor promising young scientisis 


“Paperclip”’ Report 


Three hundred and fifty German scien- 
ind technicians, who were continuing 
research in this country under U.S. 
upervision, were earning their keep. A 
ort on Operation Paperclip said that 
Germans’ work already had put the 
U.S. ten years ahead of schedule in some 
ds of research and had saved millions 
| lars in research cost. 
Under the watchful eve of the War 
Department the scientists were laboring in 
helds of guided missiles, jet engines, 
nd tunnels and fundamental research in 
PV, metallurgy, chemistry, physics, 
tiles and many others. Their skills were 
n to be released to American industry 
ider the supervision of the Department 
Commerce. 


Cloud on the Future 


\ir Forces leaders and aircraft manu 
turers had agreed that 3,000 planes a 
ir were needed to keep the AAF up to 
uff and to keep the plane industry 
ilthy (see Air Forces). Following their 
nference with Army and Navy airmen 
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at Williamsburg, Va., the manufacturers 
went up to Washington to testify before 
the Senate aviation subcommittee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit 
tee. 

Martin, 


president of the aircraft company bearing 


In his testimony, Glenn L. 
his name, gave a fearful glimpse of an 
atomic-cloud war technique that he said 
might already have made the atomic bomb 
obsolete. He said that 
working on a radioactive cloud that would 
drift with the wind and leave a path of 
lingering death. He did not elaborate on 


scientists were 


his source of information ot explain how 
such a weapon could be used tactically in 
war. 

Other warnings from aircraft industry 
spe ke smen: 


] Russia _ is probably producing 40 
times as many planes as the U.S 

2) We are at least two years behind 
Great Britain in jet engines 

3) German jets, which are as good as 
the British, are in the hands of the Rus 


slans. 


} Banks have tl htened credit to all 


cratt companies. 

>) A five-vear plan of military aircraft 
procurement is necessary for survival of 
the industry. 


INTERNATIONAL 


World’s Military Strength 


In a journalistic feat that only a news 
paper with its facilities and ideals could 
accomplish, The New York Times last 


month worl l’s 








surveyed the military 


streneth. Almost 19 million men are un 
der arms throughout the world, the Times 
reported, and added that “probably more 
men are in uniform today than in the pr 
war years, despite the disappearance of 
Germany and Japan as military powers.” 

Of the 19 million more than 16 million 
are organized in ground armies, the survey 
revealed. As the 


is somewhat deceptive inasmuch as China 


Times noted, the figur 


and Russia, which together account for 
9.5 of the 16 million “are less well devel 
oped industrially than the U.S. and Brit 
ain . . .” and consequently have smaller 
navies and air forces 


The U.S. Navy, the 


possesses well over half of the world’s 6.6 


Times discove r¢ d, 





NAVY TONNAGE OF THE WORLD AS 
REPORTED BY THE NEW YORK TIMES 


United States 3,820,000 


Great Britain 1,531,600 
Russia 445.000 
France 250.000 
All others 633,732 
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ARMIES OF THE WORLD AS REPORTED BY 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


China (including both Na 

tionalist and Commun 

ist armics >, 30.000 
Russia 4 800.000 
Great Britain 1.210.000 
India 1 000.000 
Turkey 6,5.000 
United States 670.000 
France $30 000 
Spain $99 O50 


Yugoslavia (including po 














lice under military n 
trol PS0) OO”) 
All other nclud ah po 
lice under military con 
tro] 1,972,186 
million ton rw irships in the five prince} 
pal categories (aircraft carriers battleships 
ruisers, destrovers and submarines In 
raft carriers the U.S. outnumbers by 
two to one the rest of the world put to 
ether 
Statistics on air pow vathered by th 
l inne were somewhat unsatisfactory ' 


} 
the numbers of planes poss ssed by Great 


Britain, Australia, Czechoslovakia, Franec 
ind Greece were not availabl lL lowever, 
the US led il] Ww th VU n litary 
planes of all types Russia had 25,00 
Ni ther nation had invwher neal that 
heure the known. third ’ ink bein 
Turkey with 1,050 plane lable for 
List 

In parate inaly t th Russian 
irmy, navy and air fore nd the USSR 
military budget, the Time reported that 
it was able to get “little direct information 
from Moscow, but estimat from other 
sources believed b ubstant lly i l 
rate ndic ited in outling the tructul t 
Soviet military streneth.” 

The Red Army p \bably numbers 
million to 4.1 million, including security 


police and political troops but excluding 
the navv and air force. It has an estimated 
partially I 


twelve mil 


200 divisions, organized ot 
yanized and has from seven t 


ion Wwar-tl iined reserve 


1 he R d \ir Force has developed i 


1 , , ' 
bomber « mopar ible to hough 


he B-29, from which it 


long-range 
not as good as, t 


| 


was copied, and it has some jet fighters 


Russia’s missile development program is 


probably behind 
the services of many German scientists 


ours though she has had 
the limes said 


In numbers of air force personnel 


600,000 to 700,000 ind numbers of 
planes in actual operating squadrons 
8 000 to 16.000 she probably ha i 
larger air force than any other,” the Times 


estimated 

The Red Navy “numbers from 300,000 
to 400,000 men and 211 to 291 ships of 
the five principal classes which total 
396.000 to 487.000 tons.’ 
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The Big History—What Is It Like? 


Ihe Journat has known something of the plans for the 
otheial history of World War II almost from the beginnings 
of those plans. For several years now, during part of the 
war and the whole period since, selected historians, for the 
most part men ol keen ability, have worked on the tre- 
mendous mass of evidence that had to be combed and 
sifted. It is well known that historians were on many bat 
tlefields in all war theaters. But less well known, The 


Journat finds, is the gradual (though relatively fast com- 
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pared to former official history projects) culmination of 
historical work at the hands of the Historical Divisio; 


the War Department Special Staff. 


Indeed, the editors of The Journat have been astoni 
at the lack of realization on the part of many Army n 
including some of considerable rank, of the Historica] 
vision’s vital and highly useful work. There is some gen 
knowledge of, and admiration for, the series of pamp 
studies which the Division has produced since 1945. | 
there is very little accurate acquaintance with the 
World War II history project, which is moving steadily 
toward completion. 

This, of course, is the hundred-volume history, which 
has now begun to appear from the Government Printing 
Office presses, volume by volume, though not in sequence. 
The hundred volumes, it is gratifying to note, are not to 
consist of one stupendous work beginning with the prepa 
rations for war and ending with VJ-Day and demobiliza 
tion. Instead, the hundred volumes are divided into series 
or sets—a dozen volumes or so on the Pacific operations, 
almost as many on European operations, and smaller series 
on the smaller operations. There are separate series on the 
high headquarters, including several volumes on Head- 
quarters Army Ground Forces, Air Forces, and Service 
Forces. And there is a series of many volumes on the Tech- 
nical and Administrative Branches of the War Department. 

Within each Theater series, the historical narrative is 
of course divided into the successive preparations and 
campaigns treated in order of occurrence. The series on the 
high War Department and major commands, however, 
contain many somewhat self-contained “studies” of the 
principal problems encountered in beginning and carrying 
on the War. 

One Army Ground Forces volume, for example, con- 
tains six studies on such subjects as the Procurement of 
Enlisted Men, the Problem of Replacements, the Procure- 
ment of Officers, and the like. One of these, covering the 
tremendous problems of procuring, classifying and assign- 
ing enlisted men to the many parts of the Army, begins 
serial publication in this issue of The Inranrry JourNat. 

Now what is the stuff like? You can of course (and we 
hope you will) turn to page 6 of this magazine and read 
for yourself. But there are general comments on the Big 
History we'd like to make. 

When we have mentioned the history to Army men or 
to interested civilians we have met, much more often than 
not, with a shrug and with words to this effect: “Oh, every- 
body knows what that will be. A hundred-volume white- 
wash. We won't get the real truth on anything for fifty 
years, and then it will probably be too late. How can an 
official history lay it on the line? The Historical Division 
wouldn’t dare to speak plainly—its stuff would never get 
printed. Besides, who in Heaven's name wants a hundred 
volumes. It'll be in the libraries and probably be a good 
reference for dates and places for those who need them 
later. But you can’t expect an official job like that to be « 
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te and readable history—just a dry compendium of 
ts. and not all of those. You'll have to read between 
s—if you were there—to get the real facts.” 
ve run into such opinions so often that The JournaL 
glad indeed to take this space to say it believes such 
med ideas are dead wrong. We've been privi- 
to dip into many chunks of the history, both early 
ad final drafts, and we think it is excellent stuff. 
the first place the principal facts are all there. There 
Ye no special emphasis on direct personal criticism of 
dual leaders who made mistakes or failed in the war. 
he concrete facts are there, plus the fact of command 
; or reliefs, so that every reader can judge for himself 
ther the facts leading up to it justified the changes. 
service arguments are plainly stated, often with quo 
n from sharply worded official and personal corre 
and even blunt notations on staff memos and 
itements in messages. There is very plain evidence in the 
material which begins in this Journat of the grave dif- 
ference of opinion between General McNair and General 
\rnold on the uses of enlisted men of high intelligence 
ind on several other major points of difference. 
[his is not to say that the Big History consists of facts 
[here is highly competent analysis of the facts, and 
particularly of those facts which concern the high-level 


S| ndence, 


ilone. 


ommand and staff areas, and conclusions are drawn with 
which not every participant in the historical action will 


[he writing itself is to our mind far better than might 
have been expected of an official historical job. It is lucid, 
straightforward and unpedantic. And considering the mass 
of fact that has to be handled, it is often deeply interesting 
and sometimes indeed dramatic. It also shows every sign 
of highly competent editing. The material now begi ginning 
in The Journat almost established a record for the ex 
tremely small amount of additional editing we thought it 
needed for Journat readers. We felt it necessary to exer- 
cise our editorial privilege by replacing a few semicolons 
with commas—but that was about all. Not twice a year 
except of course when our own editors write something) 
does this happen, and we were most pleased to see how 
thoroughly and competently this phase of the Big History's 
preparation is being handled. 

In our opinion also, the maps, charts and tables are also 
being prepared with full attention to detail and to clear yet 
rtistic presentation. We have the solemn promise, also, of 
the Historical Division that no place name will appear in 
the whole hundred volumes which will not also appear on a 
map (where a map is necessary to the context). What a 
cheering thought this is. And what a remarkable and 
humanitarian record will be established in the keeping of 
this promise! The total units of high blood pressure saved 
hose who will find the places on the maps, and not 
h an explosive degree of exasperation through their 
hichly unsuccessful hunt, will indeed be immense. 

e will not take the space now to describe the probable 
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sequence of issue of the hundred volumes. That news will 


appear from time to time in . which will of 


The Journat 
course review each volume. 

And we agree that not many individual readers will want 
the whole long history in their libraries. It does seem to us, 
however, that many will want the particular series, or in 
dividual volumes which describe the part of the War they 
themselves saw most of. In our opinion also, all alert 
officers will want several of the volumes containing self 
contained studies on the more specific problems of the War, 
such as the deeply interesting study on replacements, the 
manpower problem as presented now in The Journat, and 
such dramatic and detailed stories as that of the Philippine 
surrender—not to speak of the procurement, supply, intel 
ligence and training problems. 

For we will go so far as to state that no officer can expect 
to prepare himself adequately for any possible future wat 
without being acquainted = what the Big History says 
of the major problems of building a and _ highly 
The very same problems are inevitable, 


Army 0 


huge 
specialized army. 
even for an f button pushers—and for that vast 
force likely to be necessary to keep the button pushers un 
disturbed to the degree where they will always push the 
right buttons. 

Since the History is a Government prinied job its vol 
umes will not be high priced. 
at $3.25. 


and durable binding and of fine typographical appearance. 


The first volume is priced 
They will be 6- by 9-inch volumes of handsome 


[he Historical Division is also to be congratulated upon 
its insistence that the books resemble as little as possible 
in appearance the old sty le official publications. 

The Historical Division, we should emphasize in con- 
cluding, makes no claim that the Big History is anywhere 
near the last word in completeness or accuracy. 

From the traditional historians’ viewpoint no job of that 
size, completed in a very few years’ time as the Division has 


But 


Historical Division is not to wait till the 


strong hopes of doing, could possib ly be “definitive.” 
the aim of the 
last lost battle report has been found or the last big military 
shot of the war has died at the age of 106 and made his 
Pe rsonal correspondence finally available. (The 

e breaking the seals of boxes of Lincoln papers in this 
1947.) The aim is to get out something highly 
and decently 


archivists 


year of 
shortest reasonable 
(nd it is The Journat’s 


belief that the Big History will indeed be useful. 


usable written in the 


time—so it can be put to use. 


Throughout the preparation of the History, an advisory 
committee of historians, collectively and individually rep 
resenting sound and thorough standards of scholarship, 
in full 
agreement with the scope of the history and the quality of 
work being turned out. Members of the committee are 
Dr. James P. Baxter, President of Williams College; Pro 
fessor Henry Commager, Columbia University; Dr. Pendle- 
ton Herring, United Nations; Dr. Walter L. Wright, 
Princeton University; Professor Dwight Salmon, Amherst 


he ive been in close touch with the work and ; ire 
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College; S. | 
Charles 
Hutchinson, University of Chicago; Professor John D 
Hick 
Richmond 
Milit ivy 

One of the members of this committee has said, and The 
fully 


ittributable to the full and honest cooperation ot two pro 


\. Marshall, Detroit Daily News; Protessor 
laylor, Hlarvard University; Professor William T. 


University of California; Dr. Douglas Freeman, 
News leader: and Colonel I. D. Stamps, US. 
\cack my 


JOURNAI wwrees, that much of the success to date, is 


fessional groups: Army officers and professional historians. 
Lach is recoynizing the other's needs and standards. Much 
of the credit for this should go to General Eisenhower who 
has given wholehearted support to the great historical 
project 

[he present top command is enthusiastic over the His 
tory. [he Historical Division frequently holds meetings at 
which a historian presents a draft of a section he has been 
Whenever they can be found available, liv 


ing actors in World War IL history are 


uch mec tings and make criticisms and suggestions. Not 


working on 


invited to attend 


long ago, Generals [ke Eisenhower and Tom Handy sat in 
on a discussion of one part of the history which involved 
them both—when General Eisenhower was in | urope and 
General Tlandy was with General Marshall in the War 
Both 


trying to ree ill just what they had done and 


Department became so intensely interested in the 
discussion 
why they had done it—that they staved long atter the regu 
lar hour tor the discussion to end and helped the historians 
Similar 


Important 


greatly In vetting closer to historical accuracy. 
\nd 


figure historically has found out from the historians much 


scenes are regularly enacted. 


many an 
that he had neve! previously realized about war occur 
rences in which he himself was involved. 

It's a good job—the Big History. It will not be a white 
wash any more than it will be a series of sharp criticisms 
written by men who were not high actors in the scenes 
they write about. It is a good job, what we have seen of it, 
and a sound job 

[he JourNaAL strongly recommends that no one come to 
pessimistic Ol adverse conclusions about the Big History 
until he has dipped into some of it. 

You can start dipping right now by turning to page 6 


of this magazine 


Getting Hep 


\n “Ex-Corporal” in a letter to a newspaper editor, 
waxed sarcastic over the Army’s plea for UMT: 

“So when the next war comes, we'll have a lot of well 
trained infantry kids. That ought to make you happy. | 
can see them now out stopping atomic bombs from landing 
in Washington, Detroit and Chicago. 

“For crying out loud, get hep. . .” 

Getting and keeping hep isn’t so easy as it looks. We like 
to think the readers of The InrFanrry JourNnat keep hep by 
reading its columns. And believing that, we don’t think we 
need to waste a lot of words explaining just how unhep the 
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ex-€ orporal is. Our readers easily could do it for 

But we are concerned with the philosophy behin: 
ex-Corporal’s words. If being hep means being coc 
that atomic bombs, guided missiles, strato-flying plan: 


bacteriology will win the next war, we hope not too 


\ 
Americans are hep. We certainly aren't and we , 
of no responsible persons who are. 

But if being hep is being sure instead of cocksure, 
putting our complete trust in gadgets and disregarding «hy 
plain lesson of history that men, not gadgets or philoso; 
make, fight, and win or lose wars, we think we're hep 

The guy who talks about getting hep to the new at th 


expense of the proven ought to be classified with the re 
who didn’t know the gun was loaded. Both can be da 


ous citizens. 
4 4 Ff 
Over, Short & Damaged 


Marines object to Unification because they suspect | 
the Army wants to abolish the Corps. It’s a ridiculous 
suspicion. Imagine a soldier asking for interior guard duty 


even on the Marines’ self appointed posts in Heaven 


* * * 


It's difficult to see what General Mark Wayne Clark 
has gained by leaving Austria, where the Reds wer 
never-ending problem, to take command of the Sixth Army 
\rea, which includes Hollywood. We understand that get 


ting along with either is an exercise in fantasy. 


* + + 


An ofhicer-observer in Europe reports his belief that “ori 
entation has been overemphasized” and that the “unit com 
manders and the men themselves know that the making ol 
political policy and the conduct of international relations 
are not within their province.” He's wrong. When 
\merican soldier walks down a German street he symbolizes 
the American nation, he is implementing poltical policy and 
is actively engaged in conducting international relations 
lheretore, he ought to know why and to what end he 
operating. 

+ + * 

Now that four different discharge certificates are in us¢ 
which one is that soldier picking up bits of paper off the 
parade ground and looking at them bucking for? 

* * * 


The Army's personnel management experts have about 


come to the conclusion that the best way to get an accurat 
estimate of a man is through the “Buddy” system of © 
porting. They should have asked the women who have 
used the system since Naomi tipped Ruth off to Boaz. 
* * * 

The mock bombing raid of 101 B-29s on Washington ind 
New York was partially stymied by bad weather. A staff 
officer slipped in not providing alternate targets and thus 


Cleveland and Detroit are still in the American Leagu 
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Too Many Errors 
Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


the approved methods of instruction is to demon 


to this 
it is sometimes well to show some of the com 


the correct way to do something. As a variant 
tration, 
) 

But the correct way must be em 


d so that the students will retain the proper impression. 


rors to be expected. 


| s been the practice, in the columns of The Journat, to 

utstanding examples of stupidity and meanness on the 

{ leaders. I refer especially to the actions of Colonel 

k and Lieutenant Colonel Stumblebum as described by 

n A. U. Sugar in the April issue. Undoubtedly every 

f us, as leaders, has been guilty of stupidity and imean 

which we may not have recognized; and certainly each 

t us can add to the list, already published, of examples of 

esses in others. Is it nec- 

to print this particular example to teach other colonels 

ieutenants are humiliated by sarcastic reference to the way 
hair is cute . 


But is this good instruction? 


lt would be much more instructive if you would encourage 
ers to write descriptions of outstanding acts of leadership 


! 


ich they have witnessed. Thousands and thousands of in 
nt decisions and courageous acts contributed to the suc 
of every division; and every soldier from the aspiring pri 
first class to the very top could profit from a careful study 
each account. Let us instruct in a positive way, and quit this 
egative policy of mud-slinging and name-calling. 
Cot. Davin M. Fow er. 
lountain & Winter Warfare School 
& Training Center 
Camp Carson, Colorado 


Military Justice 


to the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


For the past couple of months, those discussions on court 
is have been haunting me, especially Colonel Wiener's 
he asserts that instead of having a second lieutenant 
ble through the Articles of War, 
| on the bulletin board. 
te wrong. 


said articles should be 
Or words to that effect. 
Dead wrong. And with all respect I submit 
based on my first encounter with the AW, thirty 
ago. 
Sergeant Quiddy read the AW to us, twenty of us at 
, John Recruits. Quiddy was a sawed-off, hammer-headed, 
necked, broad-shouldered, blocky man with a 
1 you could not detect even as much as one-tenth of one 
nt of loving kindness, and even less of beauty, and he had 
to match. Withal, he was not a harsh man. He was 
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face in 


decently considerate and took proper allowance for the con 
accounted for 
\fter all, he 
good many years previous. 


Artic les of War 


He skimmed through a number of items, saying 


venital dumbness which anyone s enlisting in 


the Regular Army. had done the same thing, a 
\nd now he was required to reac 
to us the 
These are 
that does.’ 


English you 


But here's one 
“Putting it into the 


for ofhcers, and don’t concern you 


lle read it; then interpreted 
can understand, it you're in the Army and you'd 
better 


without 


means, how, 


never by a damn sight be caught away from the post 


pass, or in cit clothes, or you'll be picked up as a 
deserter in time of war. There's a bounty out for deserters, 
you'll sure as Christ be picked up, you'll make some slip, and 
$50 cash on the hoof, 


turn vou in. And in case you didn’t get it the first time 


will 
this 


you re and your so-called buddy 
is what you're in for; death, or such other punishment as the 
courrrrrrt-marrrtial may decide.” 

He fixed each and every man in turn with a cold, bitter eve 
and repeated, “Death or such other punishment as the courrrrrt 


martial may decide.” And with that voice, and that eve, and 


that face, every John Recruit figured he'd settle for death, get 
it done and over with, and not give the courrrrt-martial a chance 
for anything fancy. 

Striking an ofhcer; sleeping on post; forcing a safeguard; re 
fusing to obey a lawful order Cand none of us wondered if any 


order could be not lawful!)—each was explained in th« lan 


guage of the people, and then the chorus, “Death or such other I 
Do you get it 


\rmy. A 


ninety days in the 


punishment as the courrrrt-martial may decide. 
We did get it. 


ous life. 


We knew we were in the danger 


Whereas pre iously, county jail 
would square up anything short of murder or grand larceny 


\\ c d bec n indo 


a man who looked as if he’s been in charge of lots 


we now thought in terms of firing squads. 
trinated by 
We got a touch of that thrill which must be 
enced by tightrope walkers 


of them. experi 


one slip and you're through, Thi 
and dangerous. We 


looked back through the long vista of two or three days at our 


was the Army, rigorous and demanding 
past civilian lives and found them little cause for pride. We 
had, in short, acquired esprit de corps 

Said Quiddy, Mavbe 
of you were tramps, bums, jailbirds, no good sons of bitches 
You re 
This 


Army is an honorable outfit 
socks, vou don’t steal his OD shirt, 


(nd then the one on stealing. some 


and nobody care 
United State 
and vou don't steal your buddy’ 


but that don’t count. soldiers now 


what you used to do article means the 
you don’t steal his blanket 
Or you'll wind up doing so many years at hard labor you'll come 
out with a long white beard. 

“You understand? You don't steal.” ‘The 


paused. After a moment, the face of doom softened, a 


VOICce ot doom 
n | the re 


There’s only two things a 
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was something very like a smile. 











soldier does steal. One of ‘em’s ' and the other is whiskey. 
Dismissed!’ 

Some months later, one of the draft of eighty recruits did 
steal an OD shirt and peddled it. He got three years at hard 
The rest of us figured that there was no use experi 
menting to find out whether or not Sergeant Quiddy had been 
right. 

| don’t know what happened to Sergeant Quiddy; doubtless 
he’s been retired these many years. But I do know that that 
man could put life, realism, majesty into the Articles of War, 
and in a way no lieutenant or bulletin board could ever ap 
loo bad the CO didn’t have a sound track made of 
that reading. 


, 


labor 


proac h. 


E. HoFeMAN PRICE. 
Redwood City, Calif. 


“Gas Scare”’ 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


| would like to reply to the letter written about the “Gas 
Scare” by Byron A. Peterson, in the April Journat. 

| was there! I ‘was in command of the 2d Platoon of Com 
pany H, 120th Infantry, 30th Infantry Division. 

As I recall, this “scare” in our sector developed about 2330 
or 2400 on either the 22d or 23d of July. 

Our battalion had been pulled back from the Corps’ ob 
jective which we had taken several days previously and was 
replaced by the 2d Battalion of the 119th Infantry. We were 
being briefed for the breakthrough and had recently received 
replacements. 

| had just fallen asleep when one of my men woke me up 
saying, “Lieutenant, get up, there’s a gas attack.” When | 
awoke I heard sporadic rifle fire off to our right front. I thought 
enemy patrols were skirmishing with units of the 9th Division. 
| was not able to recognize any distinct grouping of shots. 
The platoon was highly excited. Most of the older men had 
“lost” their gas masks, and the nearly dead were being hur- 
riedly searched tor those precious articles of equipment. 

Panic was beginning among the replacements. I told them 
the firing was patrol activity because if the Krauts started using 
gas we had tons of it on Omaha, more than they ever could cope 
with, and they knew we had it so they wouldn't try it first. 

I was really hot to have something like this happen and 
really chewed out a few. But within a few minutes our sector 
was operating normally. No masks were put on in the 2d 
Platoon of Company H. 

Capt. Evmer A. LANceE. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


* * * 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Che letter of Byron A. Peterson regarding gas scares in the 
April issue of the Journat reminds me of a similar hysteria 
about the same time (July, 1944), farther north in Normandy. 

Four battalions of the 144th FA Group (XV Corps, Third 
Army ), just arrived from England and were bivouacked close 
together in tiny hedgerow fields along a road near Briquebec, 
awaiting their chance at combat. One evening just after dusk, 
as the troops of the battalions were returning to their areas after 
a movie, the movie projector operator noticed that a gas mask 
had been left behind by one of the men. He shouted to the 
figures retreating into the deepening dusk that someone had 
left his gas mask. When the men seemed not to understand, 
he held up the lost article and shouted, “Gas mask! Gas mask!” 
This shout was immediately picked up by the late movie- 


‘Four letter word, censored 
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goers who shortened it to the horrific cry, “GAS!” an 
took off in a helter-skelter, panicky scramble to spre. the 
alarm and pick up their own masks. 

About this time a bit of realism was injected into t! 
by the appearance of a German plane overhead, and w the 
moon peeked suddenly from behind low scudding clou the 
proper atmosphere for a panic was created. Sentinels tino 
the cry “GAS!” filled the air with the clatter of their tat 
tat” gas alarms, muffled cries of “GAS!” and an endless -eries 
of three shots from their carbines. This was picked \» by 
crews of .50-caliber machine guns who fired three burs: as a 
warning, and the confusion, the screams, the firing and the 
noise spread over the entire group area. Everywhere, men 
woke up, put on gas masks and helped spread the alarm with 
out thinking to check for gas or attempt to. trace the origin of 
the cry. One man was heard to cry in a horror-shaken voice as 
he clutched his throat, “Gimme my gas mask—this phosyene’s 
killin’ me!” This battle of shrieks, shots and weird noises 
continued for several minutes until order was finally restored 
by a few clear headed men who were forced, in some cases, to 
seek out frightened, masked sentries and forcibly deprive them 
of their rattles. 

A critique of this affair brought out several facts. The great 
est fault to be found, of course, was the universal violation of 
the ruling that a sentinel never merely passes on a gas alarm 
but gives the alarm only when he has detected gas himself. 

For the most part, gas-mask training proved to have been 
excellent. Many men woke up with their masks on and per 
fectly adjusted. 

Troops who have been overtrained and then led over the 
torturous, suspense-laden path from training area, concentra 
tion area, staging area, POE to the eventual landing on the 
Continent with combat immediately imminent, are keyed up to 
the point where the wrong noise at the right time will tum 
them into a panic-stricken mob. It is inconceivable that such a 
thing could have happened to these same troops a short time 
later. 

Capt. WittiaM R. ENcuisu 
Columbia, Mo. 


* * * 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Byron A. Peterson, recounting a Normandy gas scare in the 
April Journat, asks if your readers know of any others. I'd 
like to satisfy his curiosity and at the same time give belated 
credit to the man who stopped a near-panic. 

The scene, Attu. The Northern Landing Force had cap 
tured the saddlebacked promontory variously known as The 


Saddle, Ridge X, and Bloody Point, dominating the West Am | 


of Holtz Bay. By May 15, 1943, late in the day, the assault 
troops had taken the West Arm, and the rear elements were 
strung back over the Ridge and down the long flying-buttress 
like muskeg shoulders which pointed down its reverse slope 
toward Red Beach. As Executive Officer of the Ist Battalion, 
17th Infantry, I was shivering in a foxhole two-thirds of the 
way up one of these shoulders, waiting for orders to bring the 
rear echelon of Battalion Headquarters forward. In another 
foxhole on a similar shoulder across a deep ravine, was Sher- 
man Montrose, war correspondent-photographer, now head of 
the San Francisco office of NEA Service, Inc. Monty had 
been on Guadalcanal. 

It was cold, wet and blustery, the ridge reeked of the hard 
two-day battle that had been fought over it, it was getting dark 
and everyone was thoroughly miserable; nevertheless it was 
quiet. Suddenly someone threw a couple of smoke shells 
toward the crest of the ridge. I’m not sure, now, whether it was 
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m 


the 


he Japs, and it’s not important. 
elled “Gas!” 
troops in the immediate vicinity were mostly those who 
wotslogging the supply line, plus a few antitank gunners, 
ar elements waiting for the word to go down into the 
\rm. There were quite a few along the ridge crest, and 
nly they began 
as they came. 
The troops, 


The point is that some 


to boil down the long slopes, crying 
For a moment a panic was practically 
incidentally, carried no gas masks on 
truggled up the slippery slope toward the rapidly aug 
ng forces piling down it, when from across the ravine to 
ht came a deep bass roar: “There's no gas! It’s a damned 
ck. They pulled it on Guadalcanal! Go on back! There’s 
Go on back!” 
ntrose, bareheaded, tousle-haired, stood waving his arms 
le the foxhole in which he had been recently slumbe ring. 
never heard a human voice that was louder or more wel 
e. I'm quite sure that my own voice wouldn't have reached 
running men higher up the mountain—but his did; further 
re, they not only heard him, they understood him. 
So the best and strangest part of this story is that Sherman 
\lontrose, thanks to magnificent vocal cords and a cool sense 
leadership, stopped an incipient panic and prevented the 
lisruption of the whole rear area and its vital supply line. For 
the men literally stopped in their tracks, turned and plodded 
earily back up the hill. 
Lr. Co.. SrepMAN CHANDLER. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
7 > 7 
‘‘We Must Get Together’’—Regular and Reserve 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


Colonel S. Legree’s article, “We Must Get Together,” is 
the most recent of a number of references since the war to 
illeged friction between Regular Army officers on the one hand 
ind Reserve and National Guard officers on the other. I am 
getting fed up. Civilians probably have the impression that 
the war was one long battle between them. It’s about time 
omebody testified otherwise. 

| was on active duty a little over five years. From what | 
observed, I can state flatly that I did not encounter a single 
nstance of discrimination of any kind against a Reserve or 
National Guard officer because of his origin. 

\nd I was, during most of my five years, in a position to ob- 
serve such instances. For a year and a half I served as adjutant 

o Regular Army camp commanders of two large Service Com- 
whens camps. For two and a half years I was G-1 of an infantry 
division, serving under two Regular Army commanders. There 
were two different Regular Army chiefs of staff and several 
ther Regulars on the staff, although they were of course out 
numbered by the reservists. 

\ G-l sits in on numberless discussions in which the strong 
ind weak points of officers are weighed. In all such discus 

ns, involving appointments, promotions, decorations and 

ciplinary matters, not once did it apparently even occur to 
yone present that a given officer was Regular or Reserve. 

‘articularly of younger officers, the division commander at least 

lf the time did not know, and cared less, whether the officer 
or was not a reservist. The abilities of the oficer and the 

rits of the case were the sole points considered. 

If there was ever any discrimination, it was in the direction 
reater severity to Regulars. Offhand I can recall four cases 
ving field grade officers while my division was overseas, in 
ch the officer was reclassified or relieved from command fo 
lequate performance. In three of the four, the officer was 
ular Army. 
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Of even more significance were the many instances | re 
member of hearing Regular Army officers discuss other officers 
over drinks at the clubs and under similar circum 
stances. In their most unguarded moments, | have never heard 
one of them suggest the slightest feeling of resentment against 


ofhcers’ 


Reserve ofhcers, or suggest that he considered them inferior to 
Regulars. 

During those five years, | heard a few Reserve officers sound 
ing off to the effect that reservists were discriminated against 
in efhciency ratings and in promotions. Such complaints in 
variably came from officers who were plainly incompetent re 
gardless of component. 


Hundreds of efficiency reports passed 
through my hands, 


and I knew for a fact that Regular officers 
were giving high efhiciency ratings to the Reserve officers who 
earned them. 

Maybe there were a few Regulars who, as alleged by Colonel 
Legree and others, displayed resentment against ofhcers from 
the civilian components and discriminated against them. There 
must have been, because such stories cannot be completely 
fabricated. But isn’t it strange that, in all of my five years of 
active duty, most of it in staff work pertaining directly to per 
sonnel, I did not encounter even one of those villains? 

Josepn H. Carin 
New York, New York 
>» No, it isn’t strange. There is no either 
Colonel Chaille or Colonel Legree. It only takes a few spe 


cific instances of the ty pe Colonel Legree recounted to spread 


reason to doubt 


ill-feeling throughout a component and those instances un 
questionably did occur. The war did show that a good non 
Regular could hold his own with the 


respect. But not all were as fortunate as 


best with their full 
Colonel Chaille 


” * ¥ 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


In view of the character exhibited by the vast majority of the 
officers of the Army of the United States and the thankless 
regard that has befallen most officers because of the attitude 
of the general public toward them, I do not concur with the 
sentiment of “We Must Get Together.” 

[he gentleman who prepared that article is 
exponent of venomous sensationalism. 


dangerous 
We who serve with a 
faith akin to religion, and who consider every measure as the 
United States versus the Problem, have every right to feel that 
the author has pointed an accusing finger at us. 

Nothing can so arouse the ire of a truly religious man as the 
statement: “You are a hypocrite.” Only he who has nothing 
to lose would venture to accuse a true man of hypocrisy. 

1 do believe that every Reserve officer I met, every OCS 
graduate and every Regular army officer did place the United 
States before anything else. During the war I was a com 
mander—one who operates and gains a close knowledge of his 
own echelon and the two adjacent ones, above and below. 

When a person seeks to distinguish between a Regular and 
a Reserve by stating or implying that the sense of duty, meas 
4 basically 
on separate levels, that person does injury to our country. If 
he be an officer, himself, the act is inexcusable, malicious, and 
denotes an ignorance of standards that our military pride 
cannot sanction. 

He states 
officers.” 


ure of devotion or the character of these persons are 


“One in five of the Regulars do not like Reserve 


That is a diabolic, a flagrant falsehood and an exag 
geration of such stunning proportions that by the time it be 
repeated thrice it is dangerously liable to be accepted as the 
truth. I know of only one Reserve officer whom I should hesi 
tate to trust with a matter which would permit an opportunity 


for discrimination. That person’s identitv is obvious 
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ltiow did the author arrive it this ratio | never saw a single 
Instead, | saw my brother ofhcers 


United 


nstance of discrimin hion 


operate a | did [he decision was made for the 
State 
\tee I ha ing 
ke, to forget that there were components of the Army of the 


LInited States, after having seen all about me do likewise, | 


applied a code ot ethics to regard every ofhcer 


do state that I believe your recent author is putting a saw to 


hinges of the world’s finest ofhcer corps 
Lr. Cor. D. L. Epwarps 


Ilys. AGI 
rt Monro Virginia 


Navy Comment 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

Congratulations on your May issue and particularly the fine 
irticle by Colonel Marshall and the illuminating study of the 
(cerman breakthrough in 1944 by Hanson Baldwin. Both re 
veal a good deal of scholarship and a high degree of logic which 
hould add lustre to the already shining reputation of your 
public ition 

You are most generous in the amount of space devoted to the 


Navy 
to give you the best of the Navy news available. 


| know our Magazine and Book Section will continue 
Should you 
any time, please let me know. 


». M. Errer, USN. 


need any other help at 
Commonpore | 

Navy Department 

Office of Public Information 

Washington, D. C 

> Our special thanks to the Navy's 


Nav y news. 


OPI for its cooperation in 


K-9 Corps 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


One can hardly praise too much the bulldog tenacity of 
General Barker's research into the problems of the K-9 corps 

INFANTRY JourNAL, May, 1947), nor the evident and poly 
lingual erudition which underlies his views. 

It is especially unfortunate therefore, that carelessness should 
(Footnote 15, page 23) “Per” 
to be followed by the objective case. 
‘Per inductionem demonstrativam” would have been correct. 

| should state my case more strongly, did I not suspect that 
The INFANTRY JoURNAL, ever in the forefront of experiment, 


have crept into his Latin usage 
in Latin is a preposition, 


had already attempted to integrate the dog (perhaps on a trial 
basis) into its organization and that the mistake was the fault 
of some hapless son of a bitch of an editor. 
Scr. Woop B. Brass. 
> The SOB editor remembers at least that in Latin the objective 
case is called the accusative case. 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Congratulations to General Fido Barker. He is hardly more 
facetious than some very pedantic ofhcial publications we have 
all struggled with at some time or other. One of the best satires 
on official poop sheets was a sort of communique issued by our 
battalion supply sergeant regarding the issuance of jewelry 
sized pieces of ice as we lay in rest bivouac shortly after the fall 
of Rome in 1944. Nearly as | remember it was about like this: 

Information Bulletin, Ice, issuance of. 

1) It is contemplated that issuance of ice in microscopic 
pieces will be made daily beginning June 10, 1944, for an in 
definite period. 
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2) Unilorm for the battalion iceman will consist of 
alls, mechanics, herring bone, and combat shoes. As 
tinctive and identifying device, the battalion iceman wil 
a black derby hat be aring Fifth Army insignia on front 
‘ust above the rim. loomnin will be further identified 
tongs and ice pick, suspended from right and left sides 
belt, respectively. 

3) Immediately upon arrival of the battalion icen 
battery areas, ice boxes will be opened for inspection, all] 
and kitchen personnel will come to attention and me 
geants will report promptly. 

4) Daily reports of ice consumption will be rende: 

2400 hours. Negative reports are not desired.” 
"| his directive was strictly complied with. 
Frepericx W. Becker? 
West View, Pa. 


4, Ff 
“Four-Way Military Mind”’ 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


‘Four-Way Military Mind” shows cons 
able thought, but I wish it had been signed so conguatlats ns 
might go to the author. If, in 1919, every officer above the 1 nk 
of major had had, and used, as good a mind as that of the 
author of the editorial, we would not have had to fight the 
last war. 


Your editorial ‘ 


H. A. DeWeerd is as objective as usual in his article on 
General Marshall- 
XK day . 

“Clothes for Combat” by Captain Redlegs is wonderful 
Now if only the Services could act on the gripes and sugges 
tions in the article, I think I would reenlist. 1 might ask the 
captain where he got “heavy woolen socks”—of w hich I saw 
nothing while in combat? 

The articles by General Gavin were highly informative. His 

mention of “Genghis Khan” methods of supply makes me 
wonder why the Army, and the State and National Guards in 
particular, have never trained Rangers and Scouts in the 
Ernest Thompson Seton way, as set forth his Library of 
Pioneering and Woodcraft. I have often thought of the won 
derful defense that could be put up by both Seton and Army 
system-trained men if our country was ever invaded. 
~ Colonel Wiener’s dispassionate appraisal of the state of mili 
tary justice shows another reason why we must not let ou 
concepts solidify. I enjoyed reading— ‘and the longhairs chee: 
from the sidelines, encouraged by the pontifical rusablings of 
ignorant editorial writers and opportunist candidates for politi 
cal office.” I italicize, for those three words seem to me to ex 
plain the schism between the civilian and military mind in this 
country. 

Perhaps more of these 
would be interesting to the readers of the JourNAL. 

g eadership i in the Hedgerows,” of course. 

“Infantry Chaplain” is a moving portrait of a good man. 
man who understands the Christian precepts will always ove! 
come the barriers of creed in favor of the other fellow. 

Captain Brier on “Demonstrated Fitness” is right. The ! NCO 
is the backbone of the Army. A lot of good men died in this 
last war learning that. Let's get a decent NCO training sys 
tem, by all means, but don’t use the percentage form the od 
captain suggests—it looks too much like an efficiency report 

Please note that my renewal accompanies this. 

G. Norman McKinnrF} 


good commentary on a grand figure of 


artic les 


“What would YOU do?” 


I reter to 


University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N. H. 
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to this department. 


Reserve Officer Bites Back 


re. idy for anything? 


But can the ORC, or for that 
be re ady for anything when 


it S¢ sounds good; it 1s good. 
tter, the National Guard, 


of its members have not the remotest idea what 
ything” is? 
The Reserve officer is accused using the excuse of 


IIness in ORC instruction as an escape from the respon 


| believe that 
st Reserve officers are fully aware that there is no longer 


ties and realities of the atomic world. 
ny escape from the atomic world, no matter how much we 
vht wish for one. 

We are told that st 1ying away from instruction will never 
ring improvement in units where the instruction is, chari 
tably, uninspired. I agree. However, there is a better way 
{ seeking improvement of instruction than by one hundred 
per cent attend ince at meetings, although I grant the edi 
rs of The INFANTRY JourNaAL that this will help. 


That way is the way of firm, reasonable direction from 


t 


he 


e Journat that an Army without a guiding head and a 
firm n pole is a rabble. 
at le: ist norm<é il intellige nce. 


No one should know better than the editors of 


ie 


Now, most Reserve officers are peo 
We read; 
the radio; we know that the old bickering among the ORC, 
the National Guard and the 
We also know that, under present policies and _ probably 
under any policies, the talk about the Guard and Reserve 

in M day Force is preposterous. 


nle ot 


we liste n to 


Regulars has started again 


At the present time no 
Reserve unit is sufficiently sure of its status and its future to 
m May Day Force at V asSar, 
Now, to skip to a lower level for the moment I cannot 
ne “dullness of the instruction in certain units” 


much less an M-day Force 


on the 
tructors. Those to whom I have listened worked hard 
conscientiously; they prepared the lesson; they used 
training aids available. 
ects prescribed in a master schedule for Reserve units 
given type, in this case, Infantry. Even for many ol 


basic subjects, tr 1ining aids and the facilities to use 


But they were limited to basic 


| effectively were not avail ible. 
: Colonel Legree pointed out in the May issue of The 
RNAL, most Reserve officers are quite familiar with the 
er way to salute and with the use of the EE8A tele 
1e. On the other hand most of know 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
However, the price for those “dashed off” 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


little or 


. ¥ 
\ \ \ \ 4 j , 
) Wiiyy. ” 
aN 


. 
( 


with scant consideration for 


nothing about the weapons In use In OU! branch now | 
about the 


don't give two hoots in hell nomenclature and 
functioning of the A-Bomb, but I would like to know 
something about recoilless weapons and new develop 


ments in night vision instruments, to mention one or two 
items. 
\GEF has initiated “Interim Training Program” on 


the assumption that the Reserve officer needs to have his 
basic training all over again, an assumption that is not cal 
culated to send Reserves Hocking to their unit mec tings In 
droves. 


lo my mind, those in charge of the ORC program have 


done it great harm by having no sound, workable plan to 
substitute if the M-day Force program fell through, or was 
greatly delayed in adoption. \s a result, the ORC and its 


around blind fog, uncertain 
of their future and the future of the ORC. 


is a multitude of directives and no funds or facilities to im 


me mbe rs are wandering 


\s always, there 


plement them. 
The ORC lhe ORC 
le adership from the people whose duty It is to give it lead I 


does not need a pe Pp talk needs 


ship and wise direction the Regular \rmy 


Mayor Muppiep 


Corps of Instructors 


Too many junior ofhicers, in my opinion, were wasted in 
replacement training centers during the late war. Perhap 
the job expected of them wasn’t thought clear through or 
if it was, there was no check on whether or not the purpos 


was being accomplished. 


[his is not a personal complaint. | spent most of the 
war as an over-age junior ofhcer in IRTCs. | must say, 
reluctantly, that was the place for me. But that was not 
true of most of the ofhcers with whom I served. 

The average OCS graduate went from Benning to a 
training center and thence to a unlit, either overseas Or 1n 


the States. His Stay in the training center lasted anywhere 


from two weeks to two vears. 


His stav in the IRTC seemed to fulfill three purposes 


| lo help train the « imp's recruits 
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~ lo give the new othcer experience in command. 


3) To hold him in a pool, without allowing him to 


be idle, until he was needed in a line outhit. 


lo me these purposes were contradictory; the accom 
that of the 
Lieutenant Junior Officer could not train recruits 


plishment of one usu illy defeated other. 

F irst, 
as efhcie ntly as experience ‘d instructors. He usu: lly came to 
us when we had T /O vacancies and line units did not. He 
was not chosen for any particular instructional ability on his 


W © did yet some 


got some men who couldn't teach a trainee to count up to 


part. excellent instructors, but we also 
tour 
When Lieutenant Junior Officer came to us, he usually 
had litt!e or no experience or training in instructing except 
. He was full ot the old Benning fire 
g 
and vinegar. Sometimes he adjusted to the training-camp 


what he got in OCS 


and went on to make a good and enthusiastic 
If he did 


we ‘Ml on a hirst aid pe ‘riod me rybe he was giv en one on scout 


“chicken” 
instructor. He was tried out cautiously at first. 
ing and patrolling. If he were really good, he might get a 
period on BAR functioning in a couple of months. 

If Junior were good, it would be plain in about three 
or four months. About this time the regiment would get an 
order to ship so many second lieutenants. His company 
commander or committee chairman would pray that Junior 
would be spared. Maybe they'd pull a string or two. If they 
were lucky, they might squeeze from four to eight months 
Then an order for all 
officers with so many months in camp would get him for 
sure, 


of first class instruction out of him. 


Even if Junior were good, his instruction was not the 
best for the first few months. And remember he was teach 
ing men who would be in the lines in a short while. If 
Junior was no good, his instruction was no good. And often 
this was just at the time when there were no calls for second 
lieutenants. He might hang around for months giving bad 
instruction. 

Now for Junior's second reason for being in camp. Did 
he learn to handle men? 

The answer is, generally, no. Once Ground Forces turned 
to committee instruction in RTCs, Junior seldom saw the 
platoon of which he was the nominal leader until it came 
to his committee for instruction. It was SOP for a trainee, 
when asked who his platoon leader was, to answer, “Ser 
geant Blank.” 

So Junior, I maintain, got very little experience in leader 
ship. The need for better instruction, illustrated by the 
change from unit training to committee instruction, 
vented close contact with his nien. 


pre 


The yop objective—to keep Junior busy until he was 
a unit—was accomplished. He was kept busy. 
It was snails better than sitting in a repple depple over- 
seas. He might have been kept busy more profitably else 
where, but that is hardly for me to say. 

Of course there had to be elasticity. The need for ofh 
cers fluctuated with the fortunes of war. Also, the numbers 
of men in training varied sharply and the number of train 
ing officers had to change with them. But it is my opinion 
that changes were too often at the expense of training. | 
believe that careful thought and planning can eliminate 


ne ‘ede d i 
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most of the abuse of the manpower represented by | 
officers in IRTCs and can assure real i a 
their major purpose by these officers. 

What then is the solution? 

Not every officer is a good instructor. Therefore the 
body of instruction in the training centers should be , 
by a permanent corps of instructors. Recruitment ol 
corps could begin now, from the teaching profes 
youth leadership fields and athletic instructors. Res, 
commissions and direct commissions in time of war s| 
be handed out freely. The old restrictions of age, phy 
conditions and family responsibilities could be greatly | 
ified. This corps could be elastic. Officers could be « 
up as needed. 

This method would call for a clear separation of th 
training officer from the administrative and compan, 
ficer in the scheme of things. This was done at Benn 
where there were both academic and administrative sta{} 
It was definitely not done in the RT'Cs where a junior of 
ficer became a part-time instructor and part-time platoon 
leader and often not much of either. But it would not neces 
sarily prevent the training centers from giving junior o! 
ficers, to some extent, the opportunity to gain command 
experience. 

They could be added to the training center units—but as 
company officers, not instructors. Let them inspect rifles 
daily, give physical training and infantry drill, supervise 
practical work and problems, and march with their pla 
toons. They would help and they would learn much about 
leadership. 

By the same token, use of the centers as officer pools 
would not have the same disruptive effect if these pool o! 
ficers were never integrated into the training system. They 
could come and go without pulling down the house. 

It will probably be argued that manpower shortages 
will not permit this duplication. That again is something 
on which a junior officer's OP permits him no comment. | 
insist, however, that the training corps should be kept in 
tact and that any deductions from the training cente: 
force be made at the expense of the company officers. Com 
promises are certainly possible. For instance, if the man 
power situation does not permit assignment of an officer to 
each platoon, assign one to two platoons, or, if you have only 
one per company, let him be a sort of assistant to the com 
pany commander when in the field. His loss would bx 
mourned when he pulled out for overseas but it wouldn't 
leave you with some novice teaching men how to fire 
machine gun. 

But the first step is realization of the fact that the eth 
ciency of the training officer is reflected in our combat ef 
ficiency in combat and in our casualty lists.—LreuTENAN! 
GLENN THOMPSON. 


That Starry-eyed JO Again 


The junior officer, M1940-45, like his counterpart in all 
armies and all wars from the dawn of time, was the butt o! 
both the civilian and GI jokester, the recipient of the passec 
buck from all grades above, and the arch villain ol the 
‘caste” system drama to the men in the ranks. The atest 
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1 to be cast upon the already overloaded shoulders 
hapless lieutenant was de posited there in the March 
{ Tne Inrantry Journat by First Sergeant Wayne 
dro in his salty, if slightly illogical analysis of “W hat’s 
ned to the Noncom?” Along with the Classification 
n and the Democratic Army guff, Sergeant Jendro 
.e blame for the wartime decline in prestige of the 
mmissioned officer upon the overabundance and in 
ney of the junior ofhcer. 
geant Jendro builds his case against the wartime 
y upon the myth of the perfection of the Old Army 
mm, that paragon of the military virtues who knew 
\rmy from A to Z and philosophized in earthy epi 
1s, whose hairy and often tattooed chest hid a heart of 
and who had small patience with the beardless draftees 
+ Uncle Sam threw at him to make soldiers out of. 

lhe foil for this simple but noble soul, of course, is the 

nety-dav wonder, the OCS shavetail, the self-conscious 

ond lieutenant, fresh from college or a bookkeeping job, 

. officer and a gentleman by act of C ongress for the dura 
tion and six months. It’s a pat situation and Sergeant Jendro 
pulls out all stops as he keens shrilly over the grave of the 
departed Old Army noncom. 

There is enough of truth in what he says to make the 
debate a bit difficult of execution. The noncom did decline 
in prestige during the war. Whether that was such a bad 
thing as Sergeant Jendro makes out remains to be seen. 
And there were inefhcient junior officers, far too many of 
them. 

But in his analysis the Sergeant forgets to take one thing 
into consideration. Only one factor is missing but it is a 
ign important one—Sergeant Jendro forgets that there 

as a war on. We had to get a hell of a big Army in a hell 
of if big hurry and that Army had to have thousands of non 
coms and junior officers who perhaps only a few months 
before were in a zoot suit swinging a key chain in front of 
the corner drugstore. 

In the first place a wartime Army demanded a slightly 
different type of noncom and junior officer than did the old 
Regular Army, especially in the combat arms. You had to 
find leaders for men, not mules, and_it was into combat, 
not through a chow line. Sergeant Jendro says that “a non 
com used to be all man.” But being a man in a garrison 
outfit in peacetime, where the tops in command decisions 
was whether to police the parade ground from end to end 
or crosswise, was a slightly different proposition from 
leading a squad or platoon across the Volturno. 

Specific examples are a poor way to prove a point since 
it is easy to pick out an exception and call it a general rule. 
But the Sergeant sprinkles his arguments liberally with 

e histories so I think that I’m entitled to do the same. 
1 here was once a platoon sergeant in the Regular Army 
mpany to which I was assigned fresh from OCS. I knew 
asn’t dry behind the ears, militarily speaking, but the 
my had seen fit to give me a commission so I was going 
keep my mouth shut and learn. I figured | had the 
ins to be a good lieutenant. All I lacked was the experi 
lo get back to the sergeant. He was the epitome of what 
geant Jendro seems to expect from the noncommissioned 
er. Nine years’ service, including a hitch each in the 
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of his ability to soldier 


Philippines and Panama. He had been “promoted because 
' and make a 
bullheaded privates see things the Army way.” 
is from Sergeant Jendro. 


certain number ot 
Lhe quote 


He was a rough, tough character, who could lick every 
man in his platoon and had licked most of them at one 
time or another. He was an expert rifleman and equally 
skilled at close order drill. little 
cleaner, his shoes a little shinier than those of anyone in his 


His rifle was always 
platoon. He always spoke to me in the third person and 
during my first few weeks with the company he carried the 
ball during training periods for the simple reason that both 
he and I knew that he knew 
than I did. 

But when the chips were down and lead started flying 
what happened to the rugged sergeant? He disappeared 
during the first day of our first tough fight and I probably 
wouldn't ever have seen him again if I hadn't happened to 
be wounded and sent to an evacuation hospital. One of the 
first persons I saw there was my ex-platoon sergeant tagged 

NP. He came up to me (he knew I had spotted him) and 
told me a wild tale of being separate from the platoon and 
of spending a couple of hellish days before he cracked up. 
It turned out that the “hellish” days were spent with a bat 
tery of field artillery 


a lot more about the Army 


a couple of miles behind his platoon 

I realize, of course, that this case wasn’t typical but it 
certainly wasn’t an isolated instance. Right in my outfit there 
were several sergeants with years of service who came 
to their company commanders and begged to be relieved 
because they didn’t want the responsibility of leading a 
squad or a platoon in battle. Most of them, to their ever 
lasting credit, did ask to stay with the outfit and fight as pri 
vates. It wasn’t that they were afraid of being killed. They 
just didn’t want to worry about anyone except themselves 
And there were others who had to be relieved. These men 
weren't the bright young draftees that Sergeant Jendro 
sneers at; they were products of the Old Army, for which 
the Sergeant sighs. 

The point I am trying to make was that it took the Old 
Army an unconscionably long time to catch on that things 
were different now, that civilian soldiers were going to fight 
this war and the sooner they buckled down and admitted 
the fact the better off everyone was going to be in the long 
run. 

And the inflexible mold into which a man had to fit to be 
a noncom in the Old Army didn’t always prepare him for 
his prime function, the leading of men into battle. The 
methods of selecting noncoms and j junior ofhicers dur ing the 
war did leave a lot to be desired. Almost everyone will agree 
on that. But the only true test was on the battlefield and 
that was where mistakes in selection had to be rectified. It 
was a wasteful process but war is always wasteful. 

Another of the Sergeant's highly critical remarks about 
wartime junior officers is that there were too many ol them 
and that they were too often used to do the noncoms’ work 

That there was an overabundance of junior officers I seri 
ously doubt. In fact there weren't enough good ones, and 


there weren't enough good sergeants, either, or Captains, OF 


colonels, or even generals. Here again the Sergeant forgets 


the obvious fact, that there was a war on. In order to get 
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the huge numbers of lieutenants needed to staff our new 


divisions and RTCs some bad ones were bound to slip 


through OCS, just as there were many able men who found 


Impo sible through no fault ot their own, to get com 
missions. The main job of the War Department and the 
\rmy was to win that war. If that, in the hustle and bustle, 


meant the COMMISSIONING ot a tew incompetents, it Was just 
I'S tor the outhts who had to put up with the eight balls. 
And the 

Looking at the problem from that angle, we probably 
\rmy, and Navy, and Marine Corps, too, 
Bigger, 


incompetents weren't confined to junior officers. 
had too big in 
for that matter at least, than we would have needed 
if we had had time to weed out unsuitable men and train 
the remainder to the nth degree, arming them superbly 
That's a his 


We had to do 


it the same time. But we didn't have the time. 


torical fact that admits of no contradiction. 
the best Wwe could with what we had. 
That's why some of our junior ofhcers were inethcient; 
but the same holds true for our inefhicient noncoms, cap 
And it goes all the way back 
A lot of our war matériel would have 


lot better if we had had time to experiment and 


tains, colonels and generals. 
to the civilian front 
been a 
test. But we didn’t have the time; there’s no getting away 
from that. 

\ll of which leads to another of Sergeant Jendro’s con- 
tentions—that the junior oficer usurped the noncom’s job. 
Although he doesn’t say so there seems to be implicit in this 
reasoning a beliet that during the war the Army was in- 
Hated in rank A first three 
yrader, who was someone in the Old Army, was just another 


That is true, as far as it goes. 


guy during the war. But a major was some punkins in 1938, 
And so on. 
Naturally rank became cheaper during the war, on a com 


too, and he was a dime a dozen five years later. 


parative basis, because there was more of it. 

But I wouldn't say it was too radically cheapened. Rather 
it was put in its true perspective. There wasn’t too much 
rank during the war. There hadn't been enough of it in 
peacetime because the Army was too small. It wasn’t a case 
of using wartime lieutenants to do a sergeant’s job. Rather, 
it was in the Old Army that the sergeant often had to do a 
lieutenant's job, because the lieutenant had to be a com 
pany commander. And the lieutenant probably had enough 
years of experience to command a battalion or a regiment 
and did command them when the war came along. 

\ good example of what I mean is the case of General 
Eisenhower. When the Allies hit the Normandy coast 
Eisenhower's command numbered some ninety divisions, 
120 warships, 5,000 merchant vessels and 4,000 landing 
craft, as well as two tactical air forces. That was a big job 
for a man who had been only a lieutenant colonel of in 
fantry as late as 1941. 

And the same re asoning hok ls true for all able soldie a+." 
noncoms and officers, Regulars and draftees. Don’t criti 
cize the wartime soldier, Sergeant, because he wasn’t as 
good as he might have been. Thank God that he turned out 


as well as he did. You were a wartime company commander 


a good one. But how well would you have 
done had you been plucked out of college in 1942 and 
clap pe ‘d into a uniform? There just weren't enough of you 
experienced Joes to go around. 


and, eV ide ntly, 


Caprain A. U. Sucar. 
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\RTHUR GOODFRIEND 


page 44), a veteran JourNat 
tributor, is touring Central and South America. 


Ww 


Bit 30) is the author of “Operation (¢ 
name (INFANTRY Journ AL, March 1947) and ghosied 
“A Postwar K-9 Corps” for Major General Fido Ba 
INFANTRY JourNAL, May 1947). 


- 


| 


HINES (page 


ROBERT R. PALMER \page 6) is a comparatively young 
though already distinguished, historian. He worked with 
the Fliistorical Division, War Department Special Staff, 
from early in 1943 until the end of the war, when he re 
turned to his position as Professor of European Histor 
at Princeton University. He is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Chicago and received his Ph.D. from Cornell 
University. Perhaps his best known work to date js 
Twelve Who Ruled, the story of the dictatorship of the 

Committee of Public Safety during the French Revolu 
tion. His published work in the military history field 
prior to going to the War Department was confined to a 
chapter in Edward Meade Earle’s book, Makers of Mod 
ern Strategy. Dr. Roberts wrote the chapter entitled 
“Frederick the Great, Guibert, Biilow: 


to National W ar.” 


From Dynastic 


Ww 


SECRETARY OF WAR ROBERT P. PATTERSON (page 13) hardly 
needs anything in the way of introduction to Journat 
readers. 


Ww 


FLETCHER PRATT (page 14), COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALI 
(page 27) and LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRED L. WALKER, 
,] 


yr. (page 32), authors of our continued articles, have been 
discussed at length in previous JourNaLs. 


Ww 


\lajor ORVILLE C. SHIREY (page 23) served with the 442d 
(Nisei) Combat Team from its earliest beginnings until 
well after VJ-Day. Graduating from the University ol 
Maryland in 1942 he was commissioned in the OR( 
During most of the 442d’s active campaigning, Majo 
Shirey was S-3 of the 3d Battalion, later becoming Com 
bat Team S-2. He is the author of Americans: The Stor) 
of the 442d Combat Team, published by The Infantry 
Journal Press. Following completion of his book, Major 
Shirey joined the staff of The INranrry JourRNaAL as 
editor in charge of unit histories and assistant to th 


Editor of The Journat. 


COLONEL CHARLES G. STEVENSON (page 40) is a 1924 gradu 
ate of the United State Military Academy, who resign: d 
in 1926 to go into law. After leaving the Regular Army 
he was commissioned in the New York National Guard 
and has been active in Guard matters ever since. 
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For Better Thinking 
HE TWELVE RULES 
STRAIGHT THINKING APPLIED 
rO BUSINESS AND PERSONAI 
PROBLEMS. By W. J. Reilly. Harper. 


) 


FOR 


LOGIC FOR THE MILLIONS. By A. 
E. Mander. Philosophical Library, Inc. 

6 Pages; Index; $3.00. 
\N INTRODUCTION TO LINGUIS 
rIC SCIENCE. By E. H. Sturtevant. 


Yale University Press. $3.00. 


IT’S HOW YOU TAKE IT. By G. 

Colket Caner. Coward-McCann, Inc. 
pages; $2.00. 

WHY WE ACT AS WE DO. By Philip 


Eisenberg, Ph.D. With illustrations by 
Ida Scheib. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 267 
Index; $3.00. 


\ll of these books are written in the 
hope that they will help people to think 
better and therefore live better 
in insecurity, perhaps; or certainly see the 
world and themselves in it with a greater 
awareness. 

[he Twelve Rules For Straight Think 
ng are “applied to business or personal 
problems.” Mr. Reilly presents his rules 
simply, with many brief examples from 
rdinary life. The rules, though not fool- 
proof for all, should be helpful. Sum 
marized, they read something like our 

ilitary “estimate of the situation” except 

it they contain several warnings which 
‘estimate” might well include but 
ver has. For example, “Define the pri 
iry facts in connection with your ob 
vation, and separate these facts from 
opinions or impressions.” Also, “Ex 
yourself to sources of evidence on all 

s of the question, rather than confine 

irself to sources that give evidence only 

me side.” A book thus clear and sensi- 
is bound to open some minds to some 
co. 

Mr. Mander’s Logic For The Millions 

kewise a clear and simplified statement 
rules for thinking, illustrated by numer- 
examples. This book, however, follows 
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naves 
pages, 


live less 


the traditional presentation of logic some 
than The Twelve Rules for 
Straight Thinking. Instead of depending 
daily life for his 
comment, this author sometimes dips back 


WV hat closer 


largely on illustrative 


into history fer his material 
In An 


Professor Sturtevant provides an un 


Introduction to Linguistic S« 
ence 
usually concise and sensible text on the 
science of language. He first relates lingu 
istics to other sciences and then, in a re 
markably brief space and with equally rm 
markable clarity outlines his own science 
follows 
is intended for those who 


have no previous knowledge of linguistics; 


He opens his introduction as 


“This volume 


it is hoped that no one will have difficulty 
in reading and understanding all of it.’ 
which 
expressed in introductions to text 


I've seen that hope is almost a 
bi ast 
books before, but I’ve never seen it lived 
up to better than by Professor Sturtevant. 

The way languages work, not only ou 
own but those we know little or nothing 
about, is a prime topic for the present 
world. Even to acquire a general notion 
of the difficulties of close understanding 
that arise from language differences, let 
alone from shifts of meaning in each single 
language, is an important step toward bet 
ter world understanding. 

Another is to acquire an understanding 
of the common “nervous” problems of our 
age and time, and Dr. Caner approaches 
these problems frankly and simply in It’s 
How You Take It. I’ve wondered why 
more writers on this subject don’t use the 
more commonly understood terms “nerves,” 
“nervous,” “nervous breakdown” and _ so 
on, instead of the more technical words 
“neurosis” and “neuropsychiatry.” The 
“nervous” terms probably 
readily than the others to Dr. Caner, a 
neurologist who tries to give advice to 


came more 


neurotic persons with as few technicalities 
as possible. 

Much of 
helpful. He uses the question and answer 
method, which is often a tiresome way to 
explain something; but his questions ar 


what he says is sound and 





so well thought out that they ar helpful 


rather than otherwise Hlere is one ques 


tion and part of the answer: “How can a 
person help himself if he has already de 
veloped a depressed state? How can he 
free himself from the symptoms? He can't 
altogether free himself from the symptoms 


All he can do 


is to react well to them. He should accept 


and shouldn’t try to do so 


them, carry on in spite ot them, put the 
emphasis on doing rather than on feeling 
and keep his mind on the fact that the up 
set states will blow over after a while. . . . 
\ person sailing a small boat in a storm 


black the clouds 


he concentrates 


does not dwell on how 


are, oT how 


rough it is, 
on steering the boat and on managing the 
sails. ’ Dr. Caner also has some words 


on the comforts of religion which many 
who write about the more ev¢ ryday mental 
troubles often neglect 

Of the five books, I would place Dr 
Eisenberg’s Why We Act As We Do as 
perhaps the least helpful though it is a 
sincere effort to be so. In one place he 
savs “most of us are not neurotic,” and it 
seems to me that the whole book is written 
under the assumption that the neurotic is 
a fairly rare being. There is too much 
many 
state of the world itself) for me to agrec 
with the author’s estimate. But if it wer 


book en 


the well 


data, too signs (for example, the 


correct, who buys and reads a 
titled Why We Act As We Do 
adjusted, non-neurotic person? When Dr 
Eisenberg writes “most of us,” he may 
think he means most Americans but the 
words are read only by his readers 

I think also that this author does not 
clearly 


face the general implications of 


our American culture, particularly thos« 
with reference to women’s place and a 
tivity. 


eral discontent and unhappiness to acct pt 


There is too much evidence of gen 


for example, the work of women away 
from their homes or families as a normal 
situation, which Dr. Eisenberg appears to 
do, though in another place he does in 
sist that 
ble signs of affection 


“a child needs constant and visi 


from his parents.” 
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UP FRONT 


By BILL MAULDIN 


A solid bargain for the man who likes 
humor straight and rough. Up Front, 
a collection of classic cartoons which 
established itself as a best seller in 
the cloth edition, is now available in 
paper binding for only 


$.25 




















FRONT-LINE 
INTELLIGENCE 


By CHANDLER and ROBB 


Here’s the “how-to-do-it” on the 
actual mechanics of front-line in- 
telligence —the records the S-2 
needs, the problems of map dis- 
tribution, the intelligence plan, the 
organization and dispatch of pa- 
trols, every detail of the S-2’s job. 
The authors know whereof they 
speak—men of wide experience, 
they have turned out an invaluable 
synthesis of theory and combat- 
tested practice. 


$2.50 




















INFANTRY JOURNAL 
MANUAL BINDER 
Keep your field manuals available 
and ready for easy reference. Use 
the special field manual binder avail- 


able at the Infantry Journal for the 
extremely reasonable price of 


$1.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 








Books like Dr. Caner’s and Dr. Eisen- 
berg’s contain much good advice for those 
who are unacquainted with the practical 
applications of psychology to daily living. 
But if the whole basis of personal psychol- 
ogy is not to be spelled out to the reader, 
I prefer Dr. Caner’s more direct approach 
toward helping those who need to be 
helped. 

All five books, however, have their uses 
for people in a puzzled world. All five 
are careful attempts to give some help.— 
G.V. 

You Have To Read It 


THE PROBLEM OF REDUCING VUL- 
NERABILITY TO ATOMIC BOMBS. 
By Ansley J. Coale; Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; 116 Pages; $2.00. 


It may be an extremely hopeful sign 
for the world that at last in a period when 
there are no major hostilities war is no 
longer chiefly a study for military men. 
Nor is it too much to say that if civilians 
of the highest intellectual ability, par- 
ticularly men of the academic world, had 
turned their powers toward an unbiased 
consideration of the potentials of war right 
after World War I, there might have been 
no World War II. Both, of course, are 
needed—civilian and military thought 
on potential war, separate thought and 
combined thought. For it will take the 
best efforts of all minds to avert a new war 
and its immeasurable destruction. 

This small, compact but utterly real- 
istic book by Mr. Coale is the first objective 
of an exploratory study of vulnerability to 
atomic bombs. Early in 1946, the Social 
Science Research Council, which is a non- 
profit association of social scientists, estab- 
lished a Committee on the Social Aspects 
of Atomic Energy. The members of this 
committee are men whose work in dif- 
ferent fields of science is widely known, 
all of whom made notable contributions 
in World War Il. The chairman is Dr. 
Winfield W. Riefler of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Riefler is a veteran of World War 
I and an economist who was minister to 
London (special assistant to the Ambas- 
sador) for two of the war years and chair- 
man of the League of Nations Delegation 
on Economic Depressions in 1945. He has 
also been a director of a Federal Reserve 
Bank and, for many years, a professor in 
the School of Economics and Politics of 
the Institute for Advanced Studies. 


Other members of this Atomic Energy” 


Committee are Dr. Bernard Brodie of 
Yale, whose Guide to Naval Strategy and 
whose incisive chapter in The Absolute 
Weapon were books widely used for of- 
ficial purposes; Dr. Rensis Likert of the 
University of Michigan; Dr. Jacob Mar- 
schak of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Frank W. Notestein of Princeton Uni- 
versity; Dr. William F. Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Isidor I. Rabi 
of Columbia University; and Dr. Henry 
R. Smyth of Princeton University, author 
of the original “Smyth Report” on the 





military uses of atomic energy. Al 
outstanding men in their fields, whic 
in the social sciences rather than the y 
cal sciences—if, today, anyone can 
a sharp line between them. 

Without hesitation I say that The 
lem of Reducing Vulnerability to A 
Bombs, prepared by Mr. Coale f, 
Council and his Committee, is a bo 
primary importance for military me: 
deed for all men. 

It is brief—almost an outline in f, 
but all the more useful for being s 
first two chapters are arranged in para 
manner and consider “Reduction of ' 
nerability Under an Effective Agreem: 
{for the control of atomic energy], and 
“Reduction of Vulnerability When Atomic 
Armament is Unlimited.” Under each of 
these two headings the sub-headings are 
“Preventing an Attack,” “Insuring Agains 
the Loss of a War,” and “Minimizing 
Casualties and Aiding Reconstruction. 
This breakdown alone indicates a realistic 
and thorough approach to one chief aspect 
of the major problem of mankind. 

Mr. Coale’s third chapter deals with 
“Technical Considerations” reviewing what 
is publicly known to date of the character 
istics of the atomic bomb, methods of de 
livering it, possibilities of active defense 
measures, and weapons of mass destruc 
tion other than atomic bombs (radio 
active poisons and biological weapons). 
The final chapter goes into the “Research 
and Analysis Needed” under the headings 
“Reduction of Vulnerability as a Part of 
Military Preparations,” “Minimizing Cas- 
ualties and Aiding Reconstruction,” and 
“The Difficulties in Formulating a Pro 
gram.” 

What are the findings at the end of this 
careful preliminary survey? Well they are 
naturally many and detailed, too many 
to be given here. I can say, however, that 
there is nothing cheering about them 
no hint of a magic solution. Mr. Coale 
and his Committee are too tough-minded 
(unlike a good many people, civilian and 
military, who pinned unthinking hopes 
—and still do—on the supposedly inevitable 
discovery of a counterweapon)—they are 
too tough-minded ever to build up hope 
where little or none is at present apparent. 

Such questions are frankly discussed as 
whether the new element in military plan 
ning of protecting military strength against 
atomic attack should simply be added to 
the duties of those already charged with 
the conduct of military affairs. The author 
finds very real reasons to the contrary, and 
suggests: “Perhaps planning should be 
delegated to an agency sharing the dual 
responsibility of the President, who is at 
once commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces and the Chief Executive of the civil 
government.” Such vital aspects of th 
tremendous problem as the vulnerability 
of the National Government, military pro 
duction, and transportation are also car 
fully considered as are civil morale and 2 
tivity as a part of military strength. 

No major point is overlooked. I make 
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say in conclusion that if ever it 
duty of military men to read an un- 
book in the proper study of their 
m, the appearance of The Prob 
Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic 
has brought such a time and such 
In no other available place except 
1k is the problem covered at all ade 
the problem that every Ameri 
is to consider.—G.V. 


Captain Hart's Latest Thought 

OLUTION IN WARFARE. By B. 
Liddell Hart. Yale University Press. 
Pages; Index; $2.00. 


storians tell us that gunpowder was 

by the Chinese as early as the seventh 

iry; yet it was not employed in fire 

n field warfare until seven hundred 

later, and an additional two hundred 

s were required to revolutionize war- 

by the application of gunpowder to 

battlefield. The airplane was first 

flown only forty-three years ago, and the 

nic bomb was first dropped from an 

ane less than two years ago. Although 

took nine hundred years to revolutionize 

rfare through the use of gunpowder, 

iirplane did it in less than half a cen 

tury, and now atomic power threatens a 

new revolution in warfare with a swiftness 
most beyond our comprehension. 

[his telescoping of time brings us face 

face with a world situation which chal- 
lenges the intelligence and reason of all 
peoples. The author presents his ideas of 
a way to meet this challenge. 

Captain Liddell Hart needs no intro 
duction to the readers of the JourNat. 
For a generation this distinguished writer 
m military science has stimulated the 
forward thinking of military men and 
civilians the world over. His, at times, un- 
orthodox proposals and conclusions have 
roused controversy and_ disputation 
among those at variance with his ideas, 
ind this book will prove no exception. But 
regardless of the effect of the impact of 
his theories on the orthodox mind, no alert 
soldier or statesmen should miss reading 
me of the finest expositions on the prac 
tice of future warfare that has appeared 
in recent years. 

With simple logic and masterly brevity 
Captain Hart presents convincing argu- 
ments for the revival of humaneness and 
moderation in warfare. Accepting the 
probability that future wars may be in- 
evitable he suggests that one way for 
people of the world to meet this evil is to 
levelop a deeper understanding of war 

together with a realization of their 
tual responsibility for limiting and con 
ng it. He shows how revolution in 
fare has been affected by both the 
nique of warfare and the character of 

are and how, by deductions from his 
we can bring about a revival of reason 

h will at least help in reducing the 
station and barbarity of war. 

his discussion of the technique of 

wre the author states, in essence, that 

urrent conception of total war has 
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bor 


ottset the qualitative factors by the growth 
of quantitative demands, thus nullifying 
tormer predictions of the displacement of 
manpower by mechanical power by sim 
ply diverting the surplus manpower to 
other functions. This, he believes has not 
only caused the continued employment 
of mass armies but has intensified it, and 
that conscription, as shown by history, has 
insured that wars would grow bigger in 
scale, longer in duration, and worse in ef 
fects. 

The author's discussion of airpower and 
its employment undoubtedly will caus« 
much pain to the disciples of Douhet. 
Hart refutes the idea that the bomber alone 
has been, or will be, a decisive factor in 
war. He describes air forces as super-guer 
rilla instruments which, in five years of 
practice in World War II, failed to deliver 
a knock-out blow to any Power except for 
the incidental use in carrying the atomic 
bomb. He arrives at the conclusion that 
air power as employed in World War Il 
was more destructive than decisive, and 
that although it made a great contribution 
to the process of attrition, it did not suf 
fice to produce a quick decision where the 
opponent was firm in morale and skilled in 
defense. He believes that the heavy bomb 
er will be a superfluity in the rocket and 
atomic age and that eventually all fighters 
and fighter-bombers will be superseded 
by rocket development. 


In his discussion of the Manner of 
Warfare Captain Hart reviews the signifi 
cant lessons of ideological warfare as com 
pared with the periods of limitation of bru 
tality and destruction as applied by states 
manship. He points out that the im- 
provement made in the eighteenth century 
in reducing the evils of warfare forms one 
of the great achievements of civilization, 
because during this period the violence of 
warfare was curbed by the growth of more 
reasonable conceptions and more humane 
customs. The advance of humane con- 
ceptions was recorded in the Geneva 
Conventions of 1864 and 1906 and in the 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, 
but the spread of the theories of Karl von 
Clausewitz countered much of this prog 
ress. 

The Clausewitzian doctrine of unlimited 
effort was, according to Hart, accepted 
without understanding, and German mili- 
taristic conceptions based on this doctrine 
led to a decline in standards of conduct. 
New weapons in World War I further 
hastened the practice of unlimited war 
which, in World War II, became scien 
tific ruthlessness resulting in a disregard 
for all humane limitations on bombardment 
from the air. This decline, he says, pro 
duced devastation and degradation of life 
in cities not exceeded in history. Hart de- 
scribes the deadly air war of World War 
II as a combination of unlimited aim with 
an unlimited method which resulted in 
the paradoxical course of seeking to pre- 
serve European Civilization through prac 
ticing the most uncivilizing means of war- 
fare. 




















THE 
STRANGE 
ALLIANCE 


By JOHN R. DEANE 
Major General, U.S. Army, Retired 





The Story of Our Efforts at War- 
time Cooperation With Russia 

The Strange Alliance is the yardstick 
for the measurement of the facts and 
fables about Russia which fill the air. 
Deane’s story gives the facts about 
Russia—facts gathered in his years 
of contact with Russia's top brass, 


and the Russian people. 


The Strange Alliance is an honest, 
dispassionate story by an acute, hon- 
est, intelligent observer—a story of 
vital importance to everyone in 


America 


$3.75 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D.C. 
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SOVIET SPIES 


By RICHARD HIRSCH 


Soviet Spies is one of the strangest 
books of our generation, the almost in- 
credible story of Soviet espionage in 
America . . . espionage which depended 
on ordinary intelligent citizens of the 
U.S. and Canada who were convinced 
that betrayal of top secret information 
was justified and even laudable. Not the 
least of this story is the demonstration 
of the slow, painstaking, psychological 
conditioning which brought Americans 


to a belief in Communist ideals. $1.00 


THE WORLD 
ALMANAC 


A standard and invaluable reference 

the standby for years of men who 
need to have facts—historical, eco- 
nomic, statistical—at their fingertips. 


$1.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 








[he author admits that the best solution 
for the prevention of war is a World Fed- 
eration with a super-national organ of 
government but he pessimistically con 
cludes that this idea has no practical chance 
of acceptance in the near future. In view 
of this conclusion he suggests that we 
should not concentrate exclusively on the 
perfectionist policy of preventing war, but 
that we should strive also for qualitative 
disarmament, and failing that, the best 
chance for the future of the world will be 
to revive a code of limiting rules for war 
fare based on a realistic view that wars are 
like!y to occur again and the limitation of 
their destructiveness will be to every- 
b dy's interest. 

I do not agree with all of Captain Hart's 
reasoning and conclusions but I am cer- 
tainly of the opinion that this is a book, 
brilliantly done, which should be read. 
Major Generac Wiiuiam C. Lee. 


The Nurnberg Documents 
DESIGN FOR AGGRESSION. By Peter 
de Mendelssohn. Harper & Brothers. 
270 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
THE NURNBERG CASE. By Justice 
Robert H. Jackson. Alfred A. Knopf. 
269 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


Design for Aggression is an important 
book, and deserves to be read not only for 
the light it casts on the inside of Nazi Ger- 
many, but also for its realistic insights into 
the future. Never before have the inner 
lines of the thinking and planning of a 
major power'’s high command been ex- 
posed to inspection to the extent they were 
exposed at the Niirnberg trials. Mr. Men- 
delssohn does a good job of selecting, ar- 
ranging, and providing a smooth commen- 
tary to the data. He uses the documents 
made public at Niirnberg to draw a picture 
of German political and military thinking 
from 1933 to 1945. 

German relations with Italy, Spain, and 
the Balkans, as well as their plans for the 
invasion of England, which did not come 
off, and the attack on Russia, which did, 
are covered in reasonable detail. Perhaps 
the most pertinent portion of the book 
deals with the logic of German war policy, 
and should be read as an unintended warn- 
ing to those who, for reasons of short term 
advantage or expediency, are planning to 
put Germany again on top of the Euro- 
pean economic heap. 

The Hossbach Minutes of November 
5, 1937 cover a top-secret meeting at 
which Hitler spoke for four hours, ex- 
pounding German policy to a small group 
of his military and political chiefs. Hitler's 
logic was clear: (1) Germany’s 85 million 
people were overcrowded and needed a 
larger living space as the basis for pros- 
perity. (2) To try to follow the autarchic 
policy of living within her own borders and 
being self-sufficient would cause Germany’s 
standard of living to drop. (3) World 
trade would be no permanent solution be- 
cause difficulties in the countries with 
whom Germany traded, would be reflected 





in the German economy. (4) Furth: 
distant colonies were too vulnerab! 
dependence upon export would be a 
of military weakness. (5) Therefor: 
many must conquer the countries d 
adjoining the Reich. 


But aggression by itself, result in 
the accumulation of additional ter: tory 
was meaningless for the Germans withoy; 


accompanying large-scale transfer, of 
property. Such transfers were simp!) 


complished by eliminating the p:ople 
owning it—i.e., mass murder, to the tun: 
of seven million noncombatants. Th, 


German murder camps were thus a 
result of the basic German theory. 

The consequences of this policy ar 
covered, in part, in The Niirnberg Case 
which reprints the arguments and other 
documents presented by Justice Jackson 
at Niirnberg. The legalisms of the docu 
ments are brought to life in poignant foot 
notes: 

“The people who had got off the trucks 
—men, women, and children of all ages 
had to undress upon the orders of an SS 
man... . I saw a heap of shoes of about 
800 to 1,000 pairs. . . . I walked around 
the mound and found myself confronted by 
a tremendous grave. People were close 
wedged together and lying on top of 
each other. . . . Nearly all had blood run 
ning over their shoulders from their heads 
. . . | estimated that it already contained 
about 1,000 people. I looked for the man 
who did the shooting. He was an SS-man 

. a Tommy gun on his knees and was 
smoking a cigarette. The people, com 
pletely naked, went down some steps 
which were cut in the clay wall of the pit 
and clambered over the heads of the 
people lying there, to the place to which 
the SS-man directed them. . Then | 
heard a series of shots . . . and saw that th 
bodies were twitching . . . on top of th 
bodies that lay before them. . . . The nex: 
batch was approaching already. They went 
down into the pit, lined themselves up 
against the previous victims and were shot 
. . . | noticed another truckload of people 
... 1 left . . . and drove in my car back 
to Dubno.” 

This, then, was a reality of the Ger 
man political and economic outlook. Un 
fortunately, not one iota of this outlook 
has been changed by the victors of World 
War II. The overcrowding has been in 
creased, the farsighted proposal of th 
French Foreign Minister Bidault to sol 
this problem by large-scale migration from 
Germany seems doomed to non-acceptan 
by the British, Russians, and Americans 
Instead, there is pressure to put German\ 
together again in order to ease the pro) 
lem of administration; squabbles over ' 
parations and the level of German industn 
have found both the Russians and th 
Western Powers agreed that German in 
dustry should be increased to almost pr 
war levels. The only argument is over th: 
division of spoils. The Russians desperate); 
want and need reparations, and the Brit 


t of 


ish and Americans wish to cut the cost 
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tion. Thus, for short-term gains, 
des face permanent evils. Should 
yny again achieve industrial power, 
uld have the population and the in 
1| basis to make another attempt at 
me solution. 
Niirnberg documents, on which 
sed the very different books of Jus- 
lackson and Mr. Mendelssohn, are 
, small part of the total information 
has been brought to light by the 
most of it by Britain and the 
d States. The documents were se- 
| for their applicability to the ends of 
trial, and hence do not reveal many 
mely interesting and pertinent facts 
Nazi era. For example, Design for 
ssion discloses the high military re 
which the German generals had for 

French Army. But no documents are 

ible covering the German cultivation 
f political rottenness in internal French 
politics; there is no documentation for the 
bribed newspapers, and that curious epi- 
demic of treason which affected so many 
leading personalities in the upper classes 
of Europe. While Communism is a disease 
which festers among poor, ill-clad, and ill- 
nourished people, the Fascist treason was 
to be found among the richest and most 
powerful families in France and other 
European countries. Since France was a 
participant in the trials, and striving for 
nternal unity, such points, obviously, were 
not discussed. But the German design for 
igeression cannot be fully understood un- 
ess this treason is explained. 

\n additional question of interest to 
students of German military doctrine is 
why, after thorough research and self- 
criticism as to their failure in the First 
World War, did the Germans permit them- 
selves to become overextended and suffer 
consequent troop and matériel shortages. 

The story covering Operation Sealion, 
is the Germans referred to the invasion of 
Britain, is not satisfying, and no basic ex 
planation of the German failure to invade, 
emerges. The unfavorable course of the air 
battle for Britain, the lack of suitable 
landing craft, as well as the absence of any 
serious training of the German Army in 
imphibious operations, are set forth in 
partial explanation. However, these were 
not insuperable obstacles, and the failure 
it the Luftwaffe to destroy the RAF was 
not proof that it would necessarily have 
failed in its troop protecting tactical mis- 
n. (An interesting analysis of this point 
y Cyril Falls in the Illustrated London 
News, 30 November 1946, is instructive.) 
[he real reason, apparently, was po- 
|. The Soviet-German pact bought 
time for each side. While the Germans 
were obtaining useful foodstuffs and tem- 
porarily protected flank, the Russians were 
ning even more important time to 
eliminate from their Army the weaknesses 
disclosed by the Finnish war. Thus Hitler's 
enthusiasm for Operation Sealion steadily 
waned in September 1940, preceded as 
it was by months of increasing difficulty 
with Russia. As it turned out, the Russians 
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had been successful in buying just time 
enough, with almost no margin to spare. 

Interesting incidental points emerge, 
such as the Franco promise in June 1940 to 
have Spain enter the war on the German 
side, with January 1941 as the apparent 
date. 

It is hard to evaluate The Niirnberg 
Case. In a sense, it states the Q.E.D. of 
German policy. In another sense, it is 
incomplete because neither the British nor 
the Russian cases are stated. But the docu 
ments are complete in themselves and, 
in the absence of an integrated story, 
serve to point the consequences. 

Those who place the two books in jux 
taposition and view them against the trend 
of post-World War II events, will clearly 
see the deadly parallel between present 
policy in Germany and the re-creation of 
resources and industry which made the 
Nazi economic and political policies feasi 
ble and attractive to the German people. 

GeorGE CHERNOWITH. 


Devereux’s Story 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND. By 


Colonel James P. S. Devereux. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 252 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.75. 

The people of the United States were 
still feeling the shock of Pearl Harbor 
when the sketchy stories of the defense of 
Wake Island began to appear in the news 
papers. We needed something to prove 
that the American fighting man was still 
the descendant of Wayne, Jasper, Sheri 
dan, and Woodfill. Major Devereux of 
Wake Island was the proper prescription, 
and the newspapers filled it. Even the 
“Send us more Japs” message was straight 
out of the tradition of “Retreat, hell. We 
just got here!” and “I have not yet begun 
to fight!” 

Devereux makes quite a point, in this 
book, of the fact that if such a message 
was ever sent from Wake, he did not send 
it. As a professional fighting man, Deve- 
reux seems to take the rumored message 
as a reflection on his good sense—he insists 
that he had more Japs than he could 
handle. History bears him out; even though 
his understrength battalion cost the Japs 
11 ships, 29 planes, and more than 5,700 
dead, with American losses of 46 Ma 
rines, 47 civilians and three sailors, he was 
finally overwhelmed by too many Japs. 

The story of Wake should stir every 
military man. Improvisation, discipline, 
straight-shooting, courage, and doing-the 
best-with-what-you-have made Wake one 
of the Japs’ most costly victories, in pro 
portion to the number of defenders. Of 
the many civilians on the island, some 
were as good as the Marines when th: 
chips were down, most acquitted them 
selves well, and there were a few who did 
not remember their heritage as Ameri 
cans. The book should have value as a text, 
also—the author details his mistakes, the 
mistakes of the Japs, and the errors of the 
echelons above. Those who some day 























Here’s the Know-How 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MECHANICS 


By Morton C. Mott-Smith 
and Marjorie Van de Water 


A compact handbook which takes the 
principles of mechanics and breaks them 
down into clear, simple explanations and 
pictures—covers atoms and molecular 
structure, inertia, mass, motion, force, 
power, work, the lever, the wheel, gear 
chains, pumps, speed, acceleration—the 
whole field of mechanics up to and in- 
cluding suggestions for demonstration 
and experiment. Invaluable for the man 
who wants to brush up—or to instruct 
the young painlessly. $1.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRICITY 
By Morton C. Mott-Smith 


Companion volume to Fundamentals of 
Mechanics. Pictures, simple experiments, 
and clear, readable text take the reader 
from lessons in simple magnetism, 
through the study of static electricity, 
electric current, batteries, electrolysis, 
circuits, induction, capacitance, and the 
practical applications of electricity in 
power and communications. F'undamen- 
tals of Electricity is especially notable 
for the fact that the experiments recom- 
mended use materials which are actually 
available around the average household 
of today. $1.50 


USE OF TOOLS 


By Fremont Davis and 
Marjorie Van de Water 


Employing the same technique as Knots 
and Rope, this companion piece covers 
the field of tools from the hammer to 
power tools. The care of tools, safety 
measures, effective employment of tools, 
and the varying uses for tools of the 
same general type are clearly and ef 
fectively illustrated. $3.50 


KNOTS AND ROPE 


By Fremont Davis and 

Marjorie Van de Water 

Clear, simple instruction and step-by- 
step photographic illustrations demon- 
strate the make-up and handling of rope 
and cable, and the tying and use of knots. 
Explains which knot to use for a given 
purpose. $2.00 


Order from 
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THE PROBLEM OF RE-.- 
DUCING VULNERABILITY 
TO ATOMIC BOMBS 

By ANSLEY J. COALE 


The first over-all consideration of the 
major military and industrial questions 
raised by the atomic bomb. Coale con- 
siders the reduction of vulnerability 
under the terms of any effective agree- 
ment which might be made to control the 
atom bomb, and under the terms of in- 
effective agreement and unlimited arma- 
ment. Under the three heads of (1) Pre- 
venting an attack, (2) Insuring against 
the loss of a war, and (3) Minimizing 
casualties and aiding reconstruction, he 
outlines the new elements introduced by 
the atom bomb. 

He examines also the characteristics 
of the bomb, methods of delivery, possi- 
bilities of defense, and other methods of 
mass warfare 
eal. 

And finally, he outlines the steps which 
must be taken—from administration and 
the maintenance and adjustment of in- 
ternal communications, to the difficulties 
and the methods involved in obtaining 
public and congressional action on the 
additional research needed to reduce vul- 
nerability. 

Sponsored by the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Vulnerability To Atomic 
Bombs is must reading. 


$2.00 


GUN BOOKS 


The man who wants to use a gun ef- 
fectively needs a lot of “know-how.” The 
books listed below have been designed to 
provide it—all the way from field- 
stripping a Walther to re-boring or re- 
chambering an '03. Whether you hang 
your gun on a wall, or whether you're 
working up your own idea of the perfect 
rifle-cartridge combination, you'll find a 
couple of books here that’ ul help you out. 
Amateur Gun Craftsman $4.00 

James V. Howe 
Complete Guide To Hand Loading. .$8.00 

Philip B. Sharpe 
Comprehensive Small Arms Manual . $2.00 

Charles T. Howe 


radiological and biologi- 


Gun Care and Repair ............. $3.75 
Charles Edward Chapel 
eS rer err $5.00 


W. H. B. Smith 
Basic Manual of Military Small 
ae aa ana ela ane eee $5.00 
W. H. B. Smith 
Modern Gunsmith (2 vols.) per set $15.00 
James V. Howe 


NRA Book of Small Arms ....... $10.00 
W. H. B. Smith 
Practical Manual For Guns ....... $1.50 


Maurice H. Decker 
Rifles and Machine Guns of the 


.. , yf ee $5.00 
Melvin Johnson 
err $3.50 
Winston O. Smith 
CO OS ee $5.00 
James J. Grant 
ee eS CS. CS Sw Seva sceus $2.00 


W. H. B. Smith 
Order from 
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might attack a small island, and those 
who might defend it, can learn from 
Devereux’s dispassionate account.—A.S. 


Disease !n History 


THE RANKS OF DEATH. By Colonel 
P. M. Ashburn, M.C. Coward-McCann. 
298 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Colonel P. M. Ashburn, formerly di- 
rector of the Army Medical Library, be- 
lieved that historians have, for the most 
part, overlooked the influence of disease 
on the course of history. In The Ranks of 
Death, published posthumously, he has 
tried to show “that disease had profound 
and specific effects on the far-flung con- 
flict between cultures that is known as 
the conquest of America; that because of 
disease the whole course of world, and par- 
ticularly American, history followed cer- 
tain lines; that the effect of disease in cer- 
tain ways was decisive and determining.” 

To prove his thesis, Colonel Ashburn 





points out two major and many min. ef 
fects of disease on the early hist of 
America. The conquest of the Am 


an 
Indians was made possible by the i: por. 
tation of European disease to whic! the 
healthy Red Man was not immune. !)jc 
eases carried to America by Negro « yes 
helped in further weakening the [jan 
but struck the white man, too, “re ng 


in a very considerable slowing up ©! the 
process of conquest.” Famine, scurvy. 
smallpox, typhus, malaria, yellow { ever. 
syphilis—all these and many more dis: ses 
played a part in shaping America. 

The history and influence of each major 
disease in the New World is caref,|}y 
traced by Colonel Ashburn. The result 
is a novel approach to history, especially 
interesting to medical officers. An ap 
pendix, which forms about one-third of 
the book, contains a complete bibliography, 
a discussion of sources, and sufficient foot. 
notes to please an exacting student.— 


D.J.H. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


TOWARDS WORLD PROSPERITY. 
Edited by Mordecai Ezekiel. Harper & 
Brothers. 455 Pages; Index; $5.00. A Gov- 
ernment economist surveys the prospects 
for industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. 


AMERICAN PLANNING. By Cleveland 
Rodgers. Harper & Brothers. 290 Pages; 
Index; $3.00. 


RECORD COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. By 
John Hines, Ben Hyams and Helmut 
Ripperger. Franklin Watts, Inc. 75 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.00. 


THE WHITNEY FIREARMS. By Claud 
E. Fuller. Standard Publications, Inc. 335 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; Price not given. 


SONORA SKETCH BOOK. By John 
Hilton. The Macmillan Company. 333 
Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. Anecdotes, stories 
and legends of the Sonoras with pencil 
sketches by the author. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited and with 
an introduction by Saxe Commins. Ran- 
dom House. 1,197 Pages; $5.00. 


THE WALLACES OF IOWA. By Rus- 
sell Lord. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
615 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. Three 
generations of Henry Wallaces. 


HANDBOOK FOR MEDICAL PER- 


SONNEL. Military Service Publishing 
Company. 244 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. 


The “soldier's handbook” for medical per- 


sonnel. 


SIXTEEN FAMOUS EUROPEAN 
PLAYS. Compiled by Bennett A. Cerf and 
Van H. Cartmell. Modern Library. 1,052 
Pages; $1.95. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By An- 
thony Trollope. Modern Library. 727 
Pages; $1.10. 


THE HISTORY OF JAPAN. By Ken 
neth Scott Latourette. The Macmillan 
Company. 290 Pages; Illustrated; Index: 
$4.00. Based on a 1918 book, The De 
velopment of Japan. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. By H. M. 
Tomlinson. The Macmillan Company. |82 
Pages; $2.50. A former sailor and war 
correspondent writes some essays of the 
sea and related subjects. 


UNDERSTANDING MICROWAVES 
By Victor J. Young. John F. Rider Pub- 
lisher, Inc. 385 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$6.00. A text on the later developments of 
radar and radio. 


RADAR: Wuart Ir Is. By John F. Rider 
and G. C. Baxter Rowe. John F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc. 72 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00 


THE COMING CRISIS. By Fritz Stern- 
berg. The John Day Company. 280 Pages; 
Index; $3.50. Preparing to meet the com 
ing economic crisis. 


NELSON. By Carola Oman. Doubleday 
& Company. 748 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. “The story of England’s greatest sea 
fighter from boyhood to Trafalgar.” 


HOW IT HAPPENED. By Pearl S. 
Buck. The John Day Company. 276 Pages; 
$3.00. Pearl Buck interviews a German 
woman to learn what happened between 
1914 and 1933. 


SINGLE SHOT RIFLES. By James J 
Grant. William Morrow & Co., Inc., 38> 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


PERSISTENT INTERNATIONAL IS- 
SUES. Edited by George B. de Huszar 
Harper & Brothers. 262 Pages; Index; 
$3. 00. Ten “persistent international! 1 
sues” including displaced persons, !abor, 
politics and education discussed by experts 
in the field. 
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The Infantry Journal Book Service stocks 
most of the titles in the Modern Library 
series. For a list of all Modern Library 
books write the Book Service. Modern Li- 
brary books are $1.25 a copy; Modern 
Library Giants are $1.95 a copy; Illustrated 
Modern Library books are $2.50 a copy 
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It can furnish you 








History of the World Since 1914 

Human Nature and Enduring Peace (Murphy) 
I I a ee 
Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 . 
Pillars of Peace (Army Information School) 
Signposts of Experience (Snow) 

Time for Decision (Welles) 


America 


America’s Foreign Policies (Bailey) — 

America’s Strategy in World Politics (Spykmen) 

Inside U.S.A. (Gunther) 

Under Cover (Carlson) 

U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) 

U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 
(Nevins & Hacker) 

U. S. War 


Aims (Lippmann) 


Asia and the Pacific 


East and West of Suez (Badeau) . 
Filipinos and Their Country (Porter) 
Introduction to India (Moraes and Stimcen) . 
Korea Looks Ahead (Grajdanzev) 
The Making of Modern China (Lattimore) 
Cloth edition 3.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Pacific Islands in War and Peace (Keesing) 
Solution in Asia (Lattimore) 
Wartime China (Stewart) 


British Empire 


A Roving Commission (Churchill) 


| East of Malto—West of Suez (Bartimeus) ..... 


Empire in the Changing World (Hancock) 
The English People (Brogan) 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) 
Report on India (Raman) 
Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition 


1.00 
3.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.75 
3.00 


2S 
3.75 
5.00 
1.49 
25 


2 
1.50 


25 
25 
2.00 
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25 
25 
2.00 
25 


25 


Europe 


Balkan Background (Newman) 
Barbed Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 
The Middle East (Ben-Horin) ...... 
The Netherlands (Edited by Bartholomew 
OS Re ee tr eee 
We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edit 


Germany 


The German Army (Rosinski) 
The German Soldier (Goodtriend) 
Hitler's Second Army (Vacts) 
Cloth edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edit 
Last Days of Hitler (Trevor-Roper) 
The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 
Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edit 


Next Germany 


Japan 


History of Japan (Latourette) 
Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune) 
Japan's Islands of Mystery (Price) . 
Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edit 
The Jap Soldier (Goodfriend) 
Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edit 
Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces editior 
Traveler From Tokyo (Morris) 
With Japan's Leaders (Moore) 


USSR 


Guide to the Soviet Union (Mandel) 
Russia (Pares) . 

The Russian Army (Kerr) 
The Soviet Far East (Mandel) 

Soviet Spies (Hirsch) : 

Through the Russian Back Seer Rendebadll 


Guidebooks and Atlases 


Atlas of Global Geography (Raisz) 
Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas . 
Look at America . Pawar 
A War Atlas for Aenetieans. rrr 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary .. 


THE ARMY 


Doolittle Report ; 
Soldier Poem (Lanham) . 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 


Air Forces 


Army Flyer (Arnold & Eaker) .. 
Guide to A.A.F. 

Cloth edition 2.50. Paper edition 
Official History of the A.A.F. (Major McCoy) 
Winged Mars (Cuneo) Vol. | 
Winged Mars Vol. I! (The Air Weapon 

Seis 
Winged Warfare (Arnold and Eaker) ... 


Ground Forces 


Army Ground Forces (What You Should Know 

About) (Greene) 
He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathmore) 
Wear on Wheels (Kutz) 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff) 


THE NAVY 


American Sea Power Since 1775 
(Ed. by Allan Wescott) 
Annapolis Today (Banning) 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) 
Command at Sea (Cope) 
Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) 
| Naval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) .. 
| Naval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) ..... 
| Secret Missions (Zacharias) 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power (Sprout 


2.50 
3.50 
3.00 


5.00 


25 


3.00 
25 


25 
2.75 


25 
25 


4.50 
3.00 


25 
25 
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25 
2.75 
2.75 


5.00 


2. 75 
2.50 
1.00 
2.75 


3.50 
12.50 
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2.50 


25 
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2.50 


5.00 
3.00 
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THE MARINE CORPS 


r Marines (Official) 
the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) 
Corps in World War i! 


eck 











Total War (Caldwell) 
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as a Career (Callahan) 





cy (Nickerson) 





Future (de Gaulle) 





A Sun Tzu) 
A V on Land 
| Strategy { 
Leeb 
d Aerial Warfare 
k of Battle (Burr) 
k the Great (Phillips) 


Compiled by Farago) 








(Sigaud) 



























































sls of Naval Warfare (Levert) 
und Generalship (Wavell) 
javal Strategy (Brodie) 
) War (Herring) 
5 Operations (Vagts) 
Thoughts of Clausewitz 
Forces edition 
5 Art of War 
5 Moke f Modern Strategy (Earle) 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) 
5 taff: Its History and Development 
5 n and Modern War (Lanza) 
5 Security and the General Staff (Nelson) 
5 Jature of Modern Warfare (Falls) 
on War (Clausewitz) : 
p ples of War (Cleveewitz) 
Reveries on the Art of War (De Saxe) 
0 f Strategy (Phillips) .. 
5 n War (Infantry Journal) 
'S n War (Erfurth) 
50 Will Be No Time (Borden) 
00 se of Air Power (Blunt) 
75 snd National Policy (A syllabus) 
MILITARY TRAINING 
“4 General 
50 Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading 
00 2 ay Arithmetic 
00 Army Officer's Notebook (Morgan) 
idence System of Close Order Drill (Lentz) 
] Cases on Military Government 
mbat Communications (Allen) 
25 TO -0 ith acdvedaasaeeacnes 
.00 Intelligence (Schwien) 
25 ed FSR and SOFM (from 100-5, 100-10 
100-15) 
-ommand and Employment of Air Power 
r n Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 
Conventional Signs, Symbols, and 
25 4 breviations (Military) 
1.00 mm 2 efense Against Chemical Attack 
1.50 tense Against Chemical Warfare (Restricted) 
Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) 
5.00 Training (McCloskey) 
3.00 smentary Map ond Aerial Photo Reading 
First Aid for Soldiers 
Intelligence (Chandler and Robb] 
rfare (Waitt) 
th edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition 
2.50 Warfare (Levy) 
2.75 Abandon Ship (Banigan) 
2.00 th edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edition 
2.50 tion (Insignia of all Armies) 
lividuel Clothing and Equip 
D. R., 1946 
th edition 1.25. Paper edition 
of the Services (Brown) 
er terior Guard Duty 
3.00 m Rolling (McCloskey) 
275 d Aerial Photo Reading Complete 
3.50 eading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) 
3 50 Soldier's Handbook 
Military Government 
2.50 M Medical M | 
375 edica anva 
375 M y and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 
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NAL , 1947 


rfare and Combined Operations 


4.50 


MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 


2.50 


1.50 
2.75 
3.50 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
3.50 
1.50 
1.75 
3.00 
1.50 
5.00 
1.00 
2.75 
2.50 
5.00 
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Military Preventive Medicine (Durham) 

21-10: Military Sanitation and First Aid 

21-5: Military Training 

Officers’ Guide 

100-5: Operations 

1-705: Physical Fitness for Flying 

35-20: Physical Training 

21-20: Physical Training 

Platoon Record Book 

Preventive Maintenance 

Quartermaster Emergency 

Riot Control (Wood 

Secret and Ur gent 

Sergeant Sen Bull 

21-35: Sketching 

101-5: SOFM Staff and 

Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 
Know About) (Irwin & Johnson) 

Squad Record Book 

State Defense Force Manual 

20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching 

21-22: Watermanship 


Handbook 


Pratt 


Combat Orders 


Infantry 


Combat Problems for Small Units 
Essentials of Infantry Training 

Cloth edition 2.00. Paper edition 
7-25: Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm 
Heavy Weapons Manual 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Infantry in Battle 


72-20: Jungle Warfare 


1.09 
25 


2.590 
3.00 
3.00 

-25 





DEAR FATHERLAND 
REST QUIETLY 


By Margaret Bourke-White 


one of America's 
phers. $3.00. 





A study of Germany in photos and text by 
outstanding photogra- 








Military Ski Manual (Harper) 

3-375: Portable Flame Throwers MI] 

Scouting and Patrolling 

21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping 

9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm. and 81mm 
Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2Al, M2 
(81mm. Mortar) 

11-431: Target Range Communication Stems . 


and MIA] 


Air Forces 


Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers 

5-240: Aerial Photography 

Walling and Hal) 

Aircraft Navigation (Sewart Walling 
Hill) 

Air Navigation (Zim) 

Attitude (Lederer) 

Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) 

Bombardment Aviation (Ayling) 


Aircraft Mathematics 


Nichols, 


Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.1.) 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) 


Electrical Principles (Stone) 

Electrical Shop (Stone) 

Pope & Ellis) 
Engine Principles (Etchison) 

Flight Crew T 
Flight (Crites) 
Hydraulic Principles 
Instructor's Manual 
lordanoff's 
Loading and Cruising 
1-900 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.!.) 
Blackburn 
A.W.T.1.) 


Elements of Aeronautics 
raining Program (A.W.T.|. 
Principles 
(Etchison) 
Morgan) 
IWlustrated Aviation Dictionary 
(Ford) 

Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees 


Navigation Principles 
Northern Routes 


Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 
Pilot's T.M. (Speas) 

Radio Operating (Stone) 

Radio Principles (Stone 

Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) 
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Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock 


1.00 

Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbit 2.50 

Use of Numbers (Morgan) .60 

Weather Principles (Kraght 1.00 
Armored Forces 

Armored Force Drill 08 

17-27: Armorzd 8imm. Mortar Squad and Plot .20 

42: Armored 3 25 
17-40: Armored fantry ny .30 
Armored Warfare s on | 1.59 
2 Cavalry Drill Regulations nized 15 
2-20: Cavalry Recon. T >, M nized 28 
2-15: Employment of Cavalry 30 
] 0: Logistics 20 
Machine Warfare (Fu ' 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces editio 25 
Modern Reconnaissance (Cavalry Journal) 1.50 
9-1250: Ord. Maint.: 37mm. Gun Matériel 

Tank) M5 and M6 10 
2-30: Recon. Squadron. Mechanized 20 
18-20: Tact. Employment of T.D. Plat. Self-Prop 15 
18-5: Tact Employ. Tank Destroyer Unit 25 
18-24: TD Pioneer Platoon we 
18-22: TD Recon. Platoon SE 
Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) 25 
Tanks (Icks) 4.75 

Engineers 
5-10: Engr. FM Construction and Routes 

Communication 75 
5-25: Engr. FM Explosives and Demolitions .30 
5-15: Engr. FM Field Fortifications .. 35 
5-6: Engr. FM Oper. of Engr. Field Units 20 
5-35: Engr. FM Reference Dato .25 
5-5: Engr. FM Troops and Operations 45 
21-105: Engr. Soldiers Handbook .20 
Engineer Training Notebook (Official) 50 
5-315: Fire Protection by Troop Org. in T/O 30 
5-296: Ground Water Supply for Mil. Oper 15 
5-271: Light Stream-Crossing Equipage .20 
8-220: Medical Dept. Soldiers Handbook 75 
5-475: Military Diving 0S 
5-350: Military Pipeline System 40 
5-310: Military Protective Constr. Against Aijr 

Attack .20 
5-275: Pneumatic Pontoon Bridge M3 W§ 
5-274: Portable Steel Highway Bridges H-10 

and H-20 15 
5-272: Steel Treadway Bridge Equipage M2 15 
5-236: Surveying Tables 40 
5-230: Topographic Drafting 1.00 
8-285: Treatment of Casualties from Chemical 

Agents . 15 
5-273: 25-ton Pontoon Bridge Model 1940 30 
5.295: Water Supply and Water Purification 55 
5-297: Well Drilling me 

Psychology and Leadership 
All But Me and Thee (Cooke) 2.75 
Educational Psychology (Pintner, Ryan, West 

Crow, Smith ; 75 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) .25 
Leadership for American Army Leaders (Munsor 25 
Management and Morole (Roethlisberger 2.59 
Peace of Mind ebman 2.50 
Psychiatry in War (Mira 2.75 
Psychology for the Armed Services (Edited by 

Boring) 4.09 
Psychology for the Fighting Mar 

Cloth edit 1.50. Paper edit 25 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 25 
Psychology ond the Soldier (Copelond 2.09 
The Second Forty Years Stieglitz 2.95 


_Weapons and Weapon Training 


Ammunition ohnson & Hover 5.00 
9.1900: Ammunition Seneral 25 
Amateur yn Craftsmon (Howe 4.09 
Armament ond History (Fuller) 2.59 
Automatic Weapons of the World 7.50 
23-25: Bayonet 10 
Black Powder Snapshot 5.00 
23-55: Browning MG. Cal. 30 59 
9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2 

Watercooled and mounts 15 
23-65: Browning M.G. Cal 0, Hb. M 25 


79 











Colt-Dragoon Pistols orl Metzger 3.00 
ommon Sense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 6.00 
Complete Guide to Hand Loading (Sharpe) 8.00 
Comprehensive Small Arms Manual 2.00 
Crow Shooting (Popowski) 2.50 
For Permanent Victory (Johnsen & Haven) 2.50 
Great Shooting Stories (Ludlum) 3.00 
Gun Core and Repair (Chapel) 3.75 
un yest (Jacobs 1.25 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 25 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates) .50 
Mouser Pistols (Smith 5.00 
9-2900: Military Explosives .20 
Military Sma Arms (Smith 5.00 
Modern Gunsmith (2 vols) per set 15.00 
NRA Book of Smal! Arms (Smith) 10.00 
9.10: Ordnance Field Maintenance .30 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. | (Restricted) 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. !! (Restricted) 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. II! (Restricted) 2.50 
9.5: Ordnance Field Manval 15 
9.1215: Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun, 

Cal. 45, M192BA) 10 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Fred Ness 4.00 
Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) 1.50 
Rifle in Amer 15.00 
Rifles and Machine of the World's Armies 

(Johnson 

Cloth edition 5.00. Fighting Forces edition 25 
Sharp's Rifle (Smitt 3.50 
hotgunning the Lowlands (Holland 7.50 
Shotgur ning the Uplands (Holland) 7.50 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant 5.00 
9.1990. Sm_iIl| Arms Ammunition 15 
Spc sting Guns (QO Connor 1.25 
Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham) 2.25 
23.40: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cal. 45 

M192B8A1 5 

10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1903 25 
23-6: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 .45 
Walther Pistols (Smith) 2.00 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Haven) 25 
When the Dogs Bark Treed (Baker) 3.00 
Whitney Fireorn 7.00 

MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 
12-250: Administration .50 
100-10: Administration .20 
Administration of the Army (Official) .10 
2-220: Administration: The Division and 

Larger Installations . .20 
12-255: Administration Procedure .30 
14-904; Accounting for Lost, Damaged and 

Stolen Property .30 

210: Accounting for Public Funds 45 
12 252: The Army Clerk .40 
Army Food and Messing 3.00 
14-509: Army Pay Tables .35 
Army Personne! System (Official) 10 
Army Writer (Klein) 2.50 
Articles of War (Tillotson) 3.00 
Battery Duties 25 
Company Duties .25 
12-253: Correspondence (with supp.) .. 25 | 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) 1.00 
14-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances .. 25 
12-235: Enlisted Pers: Discharge and Release 

th Ce GD ncucacnctecnrcisesenesnc .20 
2-238: Enlisted Personnel Retirement ......... 15 
Fourth Horseman (Doherty) ..............0065 1.00 
Group Feeding (Kaiser) 5.00 
Handbook to A.R. (Sczudio) 3.00 
index to A.R. (Official) .......... .65 
Lawful Action of State Mil. Seseee (Holland) | 

Cloth edition 3.00. Paper edition 1.50 
Manval for Courts-Martial .............-0005- 1.00 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Wiener) 1.00 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 

Opinion Quarterly) ............ 1.25 
14-501; Officer's Pay and Allowances 25 
Practical Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) . 2.50 
12-236: Preparation of Separation Forms 15 | 
14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures .. 15S | 
27-10: Rules of Land Warfare .20 | 
ns cada nnendieameetes 25 
The Soldier and His Family a din aibieaiade wil 2.00 
Soldier and the Law (McComsey & Edwards) 2.50 
$.0.P. for a Regimental Adjutant 10 
So You're Going Overseas (Barker) 25 


80 


14-503: Travel Allowances and W.D. Personnel .25 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Worfore .... .30 
MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 
Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) : — 3.50 
Beginning of the U.S. Army (Jacobs) .. 5.00 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns ...........0++00e 2.50 
Bu Plen’s Batlle BUG .vccccccccccvecsccesse 2.00 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey) ............ 4.00 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) de a atta meine hia .25 
Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) ............+- 3.50 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) .......... 2.00 | 
Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetius) .. 1.50 

Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 
een Ge og cnccseses ce sonscouasesent 2.50 
175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) ........... 2.50 
Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) . 25 
Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) ..... 5.00 
War Through the Ages (Montross) .........--- 5.00 
World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) .. 3.50 
Early American Wars 
American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. | .......... 5.00 
American Campaigns {Steele) Vol. Il .......... 5.00 
America in Arms (Palmer) .25 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


The Infantry Journal Book Service can get 
you any book in print. Many books not 
listed here are carried in stock. Others can 
be ordered from publishers without delay. 
If the book you want isn’t listed here write 
the Infantry Journal Book Service giving the 
title and, if possible, the author. 














| Atomic Energy (Nimmo) 





| Big Sky (Guthrie) ........ceccccccceececcece 3.50 
Blood Brother (Arnold) ............c-ceeeeees 3.00 
1 Fought With Custer (Hunt) .................- 3.50 
Sy CE EE son cdccnccséipveierscnxas .25 
The Perilous Fight (Swanson) .............+6- 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) ........... 25 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) .......... 2.00 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) ........ 2.00 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) .... 6.00 
War of 1812 (Adams) ..............4+- 3.00 

Civil War 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton) 

Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Conflict (Milton) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Experiment in Rebellion (Dowdey) ............ 3.75 | 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, each .. 5.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) .......... 3.50 
Lincoln the President (Randall), 2 vols. ........ 7.50 
Memoirs of a Volunteer (Beatty) ............. 3.50 
Reveille in Washington (Leech) .............. 3.75 
Scarlet Patch (Lancaster) ....cccccccccccccces 3.00 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) .............. 5.00 
Strategy in the Civil War (Deaderick) ......... 2.50 
Hareb Bane BaD ccssccccccccscccvces 2.75 
Touched With Fire (Howe) .............-e006: 3.00 
Volunteer's Adventures (DeForest) ............ 3.00 
War Yeors With Jeb Stuart (Blackford) ... 3.00 

World War |! 
Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) .25 
Fighting Tanks 1916-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks) .... 2.50 
Great Soldiers of the First World War (DeWeerd) .25 
The Lost Battalion Uohnson and Pratt) ....... 25 
Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) ... 3.00 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) .......... 2.00 
BIOGRAPHIES 
An American Doctor's Odyssey (Heiser) ....... 3.50 
ree 4.00 


Great Soldiers of the Second World War 
SPNOE «sc ccekibacasantenaeees 
John J. Pershing—My Friend and Classmate 
ES «0 comsptnentnsaceadannel 
Madame Curie (Eve Curie) .............. 
McNair: Educator of an Army (Kahn) ... 
Montgomery (Moorehead) ............. 
Soldier of Democracy: Eisenhower (Davis) 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


The Absolute Weapon 
Order (Brodie) . 
Atomic Energy (Smyth) . 


Atomic Power & Wor 


Dawn Over Zero (Laurence) 
Explaining The Atom (Hecht) 
Journal of Immunology ................ 
Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (Brown) .. 
Mecloenies (0. S$. Mowe) 2.00 ccsccccccces 
One World or None (American Scientists) 
Operation Crossroads (Official Photos) ... 
Our Atomic World (Los Alamos scientists) . 
Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to A-Bomt 
Pere mee Pe 
Report on International Control of Atomic Energy 


SCIENCE 


Animals of the Pacific World .. 

BBG: Arctic CAGRUED 200 ccc cccessceses 
Arctic Manual (Stefansson) 
Birds of the Philippines ................... 
1-231: Elementary Weather for Pilot Trainees 
First Year College Chemistry (Lewis) 
First Year College Physics ............ 
Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 

(Nichols and Bartsch) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) . 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) ......... ‘ 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night ........... 
Insects of the Pacific World (Curran) 

Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces edition 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 

Cloth edition 3.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Navigation for Marines and Aviators (Polowe) 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mears) 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 
Reptiles of the Pacific World (Loveridge) 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) ... 
Rockets & Space Travel 
Survival 

Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) . 
What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 

Scientists) 
Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition 


(Ley) 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 


Army Talk (Colby) 
|. eee 
Blitz German (Brandt) .............. 
Civil and Military German (Peffer) .. 
Current Spanish (Martinez) ........... 
English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 
French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 
French Grammar (Du Mont) ............+>- 
German Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 
German Grammar (Greenfield) 
Invitation to French (Madrigal & Launay) 
Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) 
Italian-English—English-Italian Dictionary 
FOND civccccocescccvcncesesensaseus 
Italian Sentence Book (Henius) 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) 
30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuguese . 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English 
Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) 
Spanish Dictionary (Henius) 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) 
Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) 
Speech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) . 
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